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CONSTRUCTION “NEWS 
PRESS CLIPPINGS 








MANUFACTURERS, in fact ANYBODY interest- 

ed in Construction News of all kinds, obtain from 
our Daily reports QUICK RELIABLE INFORMATION. 
Our special correspondents all over the country enable us 
to give our patrons the news in advance of their com pet- 
itors and before it has become common property. 

Let us know what you want and we will send you 

samples and quote you prices. 


CO wancracri MATERIAL-MEN, BUILDERS, 





PRESS CLIPPINGS on any subject from all the 
leading current newspapers, magazines, trade and tech- 
nical journals of the United States and Canada. PUBLIC 
SPEAKERS, WRITERS, STUDENTS, CLUB WOMEN can 
secure reliable data for speeches, essays, debates, ete. 
Special facilities for serving Trade and Class Journals, 
Railroads and large industrial corporations. 

WE READ, through our staff of skilled readers, a 
more comprehensive and better selected list of publi- 
ane than any other Bureau. 

WE AIM to give prompt and intelligent service at 
the lowest price consistent with good work. 

Write us about it. Send stamp for booklet. 
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United States Press 
Clipping Bureau 


147 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The oldest and most reliable 
BUREAU of PRESS CLIPPINGS 





The Press Cutting Bureau founded by the late 
Henry Romeike reads through its hundreds of 
employees every newspaper and periodical! of im- 
portance in the United States and Canada, and 
through the European Branches all the leading 
papers published on the civilized globe. We read 
and cut notices on any subject, no matter what it 
may be or in what part of the world it may appear. 
Clippings collected from these thousands of papers 
are mailed to our subscribers day by day 

Terms, $5.00 for 100 clippings; cheaper terms on 
large orders. Write for circulars, terms, etc. 





H. ROMEIKE, Inc. 
33 Union Square, NEW YORK CITY 


Branches in London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, 
Rome and Sidney. 























NIGHT EXPRESS 
LEAVES FT. WORTH AND DALLAS EACH EVENING, 


QUICKER TIME THAN AL orn Ss 
a\\ + SUPERB NEW SLEEPERS, HANDSOME NEW CHAIR CARS--°ELEGANT DINING CARS*~ BOTH TRAINS 


E.P. TURNER, GEN. PASS. 4n%o TICKET AGT. DALLAS.TEX 














“CANNON BALL” TRAIN 


LEAVES FT. WORTH AND DALLAS EACH MORNING 
ARRIVES ST LOUIS FOLLOWING “MORNING 
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"We do not take possession. off Gur: ideas, but are possessed by them, 
They. mester us and force us into the arena, 
Where, like gladiators, we must fight for them.” — HEINE. 


The Arena 


Vout. XXXIII 


Marcu, 1905 


No. 184 


FORTY YEARS IN THE WILDERNESS; OR, MASTERS 
AND RULERS OF “THE FREEMEN” 
OF PENNSYLVANIA.* 


Il. THE MASTER-SPIRIT. 


By Rupo.ten BLANKENBURG. 


CuaprTer II. 
“RIPENED AND REVEALED.” 


HE DISCLOSURES about “the 
modern financier” which have 
caused intense interest from ocean to 
ocean are possibly overdrawn and ex- 
aggerated, yet we have for years been 
keenly alive to the fact that Jack Shep- 
pard and Captain Kidd earned quite an 
honest and respectable living compared 
with the “financial highbinders” of to- 
day. We find, unfortunately, another 
sphere of public activities even more de- 
moralizing and serious than the stock- 
gambling and lamb-fleecing pirate—the 
odious political outlaw and spoilsman. 
It would require the imagination of a 
Dumas and the genius of a Dickens to 
adequately fathom and truly picture the 
depth of political corruption and degrada- 
tion prevalent for years in many states 
and municipalities of our fair land, to 
deservedly decry and denounce the man, 
who, with patriotic words on his lips but 
treason in his heart, belies and betrays 


* The first of this series of articles appeared in the Jan- 
uary, 1905, number of THE ARENA. 
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all that is sacred and dear to the lover of 
his country and its institutions. 

The corrupt politician and crooked 
financier are of the same breed of the 
genus homo; sometimes the qualities of 
the two are combined in one person, a com- 
bination which is apt to make its possessor 
a leader and star performer among his 
fellow-crooks. The politician, who, by 
virtue of his profession may also be a law- 
maker, often has in his keeping the making 
and moulding of our statutes and he has 
them so framed that he and his pal, both 
at times within the shadow of the peniten- 
tiary, easily escape legal conviction though 
their moral guilt is as an.open. book. 

To the uninitiated it must appear in- 
credible that we, who are supposed to 
have the power to correct these crying 
evils, languidly permit their continued 
existence; that we excuse, apologize and 
even applaud, if cowering transgressors, 
fearing the coming retribution, make 
churches, hospitals, educational and 
charitable institutions the dumping- 
ground of their burdened consciences, by 
contributing or willing to them a share 
of their ill-gotten gains. 
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Photo. by Gutekunst, Phila. 
ROBERT E. PATTISON, 
AN HONEST, UPRIGHT DEMOCRAT, 


Who was twice elected City Controller of Philadelphia, 
and twice Governor of Pennsylvania. 


We have no one to blame but ourselves 
if we permit the financial marauder or the 
political degenerate to take the reins and 
drive us, like a pack of moral and mental 
nobodies to pecuniary ruin and into civic 
bondage. 

Mr. Quay, after assuming the Sena- 
torial toga, had no rival to dispute his 
authority as leader of the Republican 
party; it would take volumes to describe 
his checkered career; allusion can be 
made only to some of the more important 
phases of his reign. 

He understood perfectly that, while it 
was essential to bestow all important 
offices upon his chief lieutenants, and 
minor ones upon his henchmen, the con- 
trol of legislation was indispensible to his 
success. He kept a watchful eye upon 
the legislature and was careful wherever 
feasible to have candidates named and 
elected who would do his bidding; this 


gave him the power to drive profitable 
bargains with corporations by having 
laws passed or defeated as best suited his 
purposes. The long-distance telephone 
between Washington and Harrisburg 
was often kept hot to ascertain Quay’s 
will when interesting bills were under 
discussion. 

To keep his followers well in hand he 
prevented re-apportionment of the legis- 
lative districts by defying the commands 
of the Constitution; thus Senatorial 
districts, with marked increase in popula- 
tion, are as they were thirty years ago, 
while there has been but one change in 
the House during the same period. Of 
course the mandates of the Constitution 
counted as nothing with Quay and his 
cohorts, though whole counties have for 
years been practically disfranchised by 
being deprived of proper representation. 

In 1890, when in the zenith of his 
power, Quay conceived the idea that it 
might be profitable to control not only 
the legislative but also the executive 
branch of the State Government. He 
said to a distinguished Philadelphia 
editor, “I want to know just for once how 
it feels to own a governor,” and quietly 
formulated a scheme to bring about the 
coveted result. 

The most popular of the aspirants for 
the Republican nomination for Governor, 
was Daniel H. Hastings, of Center 
county, then Adjutant-General of the 
State, under Governor Beaver. Hast- 
ings had displayed great executive ability 
in administering the vast relief-funds con- 
tributed for the survivors of the dis- 
astrous flood at Johnstown, and in this 
way had become widely known and im- 
mensely popular. Had Quay remained 
passive, the delegates to the Convention 
of 1890 would have been instructed for 
Hastings, without any effort on the part 
of the latter, in at least two-thirds of the 
counties of the State. Quay was aware 
of this, but he wanted a candidate entirely 
subservient to his own domination, and 
he distrusted Hastings, who he feared 
might decline to take orders. 
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The candidate of his choice whom he 
thought he could own, and who ap- 
parently was willing to be owned, was 
State Senator George W. Delamater, the 
son of a former State Senator who had 
amassed a fortune by a lucky oil-strike. 
Like so many “get-rich-quick” indi- 
viduals he took up “statesmanship” as a 
pastime, spent money lavishly and ques- 
tionably, was elected to the legislature 
and commenced to cast longing glances at 
the Governorship. Quite a number of the 
more creditable members of the Repub- 
lican organization in Pennsylvania re- 
pudiated Delamater as a candidate, but 
he depended upon Quay to force his 
nomination through a reluctant Conven- 
tion and was not disappointed. 

Quy had one of his double-faced 
spells at this time and to the partisans of 
Hastings he pretended to be for Hastings. 
A prominent Republican leader from 
Philadelphia, who knew the deep-seated 
opposition to Delamater among the better 
class of Republicans throughout the 
State, visited Quay at Beaver and 
warned him, that if Delamater was 
nominated he would be beaten at the 
polls. Quay apparently acquiesced in 
this view, and instructed his visitor to 
return to Philadelphia and have as many 
Hastings delegates elected as possible. 
The latter followed instructions in good 
faith, only to find later on that Quay 
was employing federal patronage and 
every other agency within his power to 
transfer these Hastings delegates, elected 
in accordance with his own instructions, 
to Delamater. 

Quay was encouraged and urged on in 
his advocacy of Delamater by State 
Chairman Andrews who, while he knew 
the candidate’s weak points, relied upon 
his fascinating personality to win the 
fight. After the nomination had been 
forced through the Convention, Quay 
attempted to cajole Hastings and his 
friends with the promise that the latter 
should have the nomination four years 
later. This promise was made not only 
to Hastings himself, but in the presence 
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GEORGE W. DELAMATER, 
Quay’s CANDIDATE FOR GOVERNOR IN 1890. 


He ignored charges of “ buying and bribing voters,”’ 
and was defeated by Pattison. 


of several of his warmest friends, Quay 
at the time going the length of offering 
to put the compact in writing. Hast- 
ings was confiding and accepted the 
agreement in good faith, and even took 
the stump and made speeches for Del- 
amater and the State ticket during the 
campaign. 

Delamater on the advice of Quay and 
Andrews, made a personal canvass and 
took special pains to visit leading re- 
formers in Philadelphia; he captured 
quite a number who obligingly extolled 
his worth and endorsed his candidacy. 
He made some calls, however, which 
resulted disastrously, one of them followed 
by an open letter from the writer of this 
article, which was widely circulated and 
is partly quoted here as it discloses 
Quay’s, as well as his candidate’s, utter 
lack of political morality: 
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DANIEL H. HASTINGS, 
GOVERNOR OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


Who placed Quay in nomination for President of the 
United States, at St. Louis, in 1890. 


“PHILADELPHIA, August 5, 1890. 

“Hon. Grorce W. DeLamMarerR.— 
Dear Sir: Absence from my office when 
you called last week prevented my giving 
you personally the reasons why I cannot 
support you and vote for you for Governor 
of Pennsylvania, and I now do so in 
writing. 

“You were openly and directly charged 
in April last by ex-Senator Emery, a 
reputable and responsible citizen, with 
one of the gravest crimes against our free 
institutions —‘ purchasing your election 
and bribing citizens to vote for you,’ etc. 
—and you were challenged by Mr. Emery 
to bring an action at law against him so he 
could set his proof before the people, 
oath-bound. 

“Had you been charged with embezzl- 
ing money, robbing a widow or orphan, 
you would as an innocent man not have 
allowed one day to pass before bringing 
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suit for civil and criminal libel against 
your accuser; yet here, charged with a 
crime much more serious and far-reach- 
ing in its consequences, you have rested 
silent for months, whether because you 
have no defence, or do not consider the 
charge of ‘bribing voters and purchasing 
your election’ a serious one, I know not. 

“Crimes against individuals, such as 
larceny, embezzlement, forgery, are in- 
significant compared with crimes against 
the sacred rights of citizenship and the 
elective franchise, which is the bulwark 
and foundation of our liberties. Let 
every thoughtful man, partisan though he 
may be, pause, reflect, and take to heart 
the earnest call made upon you in April 
last by one of the leading Republican 
papers of the country, the Philadelphia 
Press, to meet the charges against you 
fully and completely. 

“Had you the right appreciation of the 
gravity of tlic accusation against you, you 
would not have let four months elapse 
without even as much as a murmur, and 
were you at this late day to bring an action 
against your accuser it would lack force 
and weight, as the law’s delay could 
sasily be invoked by your counsel to 
defer trial until after election, and then, 
as is generally done in such cases, have 
the suit withdrawn. 

“The nomination of ex-Governor 
Robert E. Pattison, fortunately, makes it 
easy for Republicans who own them- 
selves to exercise their better judgment 
by casting their ballots for him. His 
personal character is without blemish; 
his record whenever the rights of the 
people were jeopardized by arrogant and 
powerful corporations is enviable; his 
political career has won the admiration 
of even his political opponents, as ex- 
pressed in the editorial remarks of the 
most partisan Republican papers when 
he relinquished the Gubernatorial office 
four years ago. 


After an exciting campaign, appeals to 
honor and conscience prevailed; Dela- 
mater was defeated by Pattison, a Demo- 
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Quay, having thus forfeited the 
Governorship, took unadulterated pleas- 
ure in firing a characteristic parting shot at 
the guileless reformers whom he had so 
opportunely buncoed. He repudiated 
his short but unique alliance with them 
and covered his retreat by proclaiming 
that he had tried to please the reformers 
by nominating and electing a candidate 
of their choice and after their own hearts. 

The more experienced of Hastings’ 
friends were doubtful of Quay’s sincerity, 
and the sequel proved that they were 
right. Four years later, Quay did every- 
thing in his power to persuade the leaders 
of the Philadelphia delegation, in whose 
presence he had made the solemn pledge 
to Hastings, to abandon the latter and 
turn in for William A. Stone, on the 
ground that Stone would not have to be 
told what was expected of him, but 
would know by intuition what Quay 
wanted and be eager to do it. These 
persuasions to political treachery failed 
to carry, and Hastings was nominated by 
the Republican State Convention in 1894, 
not because Quay desired to keep his 
promise, but because he could not con- 
vince enough of the delegates that the 
violation of a contract of this nature was 
good politics. He submitted to the 
nomination of Hastings because he could 
not help it. He insisted, however, on 
dominating the policy and appointments 
of the Hastings administration until he 
forced a breach and originated a factional 
opposition to his leadership, which raged 
and kept him in constant turmoil and 
perturbation for the next half-dozen 
years. 

Quay had succeeded in securing his 
reélection to the United States Senate in 
1892 because the Independent organiza- 
tion, which had defeated Delamater in 
1890, had not been maintained, being 
suffered to lapse into disintegration with 
the close of that campaign, while Hastings 
and his friends remained quiescent, 
relying on his promise that the latter 
should not be opposed for the Governor- 
ship in 1894. Having in this way again 
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DAVID MARTIN, 


For YEARS LEADER oF “‘ THE COMBINE.” 
Long one of Quay’s lieutenants, then a victim of his 
duplicity. Quay denounced him in the United 
8 


tates Senate ; afterwards retracted 
and apologized. 


fortified himself in the possession of a 
place of great power for six years to come, 
Quay grew bolder and more uncom- 
promising and dictatorial in his manner 
than ever. After Hastings’ election he 
had alienated by his duplicity and ar- 
rogance the leaders of the Republican 
organization in Allegheny county and 
Philadelphia, who now formed an 
alliance with the Governor and his ad- 
ministration and determined to submit 
to the Quay yoke no longer. The 
Allegheny leaders were C. L. Magee and 
William Flinn. David Martin was the 
recognized head of the Philadelphia 
organization. The combination was a 
powerful one in the number of delegates 
it could control in a State Convention 
and it was made still more so by the 
sympathy it secured from the country 


districts among a large class of the in- 
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Photo. by Gutekunst, Phila. 
GEN. JAMES A. BEAVER, 


Who, after an honorable and brilliant career in the army, 
served four years as Governor. Now Judge 
of the Superior Court. 


teliigent Republicans who had grown 
restive under Quay’s tyrannical rule. 

The first clash came in the fight for the 
control of the Republican State Com- 
mittee and the election of a Chairman. 
During the previous campaign, the Chair- 
man of the State Committee had been 
B. F. Gilkeson, who received the appoint- 
ment as Commissioner of Banking upon 
the installation of Hastings as Governor, 
in 1895. Gilkeson had always been a 
Quay partisan, but having accepted a 
State office which made him a part of the 
administration, Hastings and his friends 
decided to make battle for his reélection 
to the State Chairmanship. Quay, realiz- 
ing that the combination was too powerful 
to be beaten by anything short of the 
most heroic measures, threw himself into 
the breach and announced his own 
candidacy for the Chairmanship in op- 
position to that of Gilkeson. 


As usual Quay played the game with a 
double face. He secured large contribu- 
tions from corporations, moneyed institu- 
tions and other dependent sources which 
were under obligations to him, or were 
made to believe they were. ‘These cam- 
paign-funds he used extravagantly and, of 
course, corruptly to secure the election of 
delegates pledged to his support, while at 
the same time he pretended to be horrified 
at the corruption practiced by his op- 
ponents. He secured the adoption of the 
following plank in the platform of the 
State Convention which was to choose 
the State Chairman: “We decry the 
growing use of money in politics, and 
the corporate control of Legislatures, 
Municipal Councils, political primaries 
and elections, and favor the enactment 
of laws to correct such abuses.” As a 
matter of fact, he had spent several 
hundred thousand dollars in electing 
and purchasing delegates to the Con- 
vention which he forced to adopt this 
resolution, by the practice of the very 
abuses which he decried. The resolution 
was a ludicrous instance of Satan rebuk- 
ing sin. 

His posing as the apostle of reform on 
this occasion was one of the most enliven- 
ing chapters of Quay’s career; it was 
“high comedy.” He had, at that time, 
lost control of the municipal rings of 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh; they had 
dissolved partnership with him and had 
to be disciplined! He declared war 
against them with this ultimatum: “'That 
he would fight the battle for ‘good gov- 
ernment’ (sic) until he was eliminated 
from Pennsylvania politics or until the 
lobbyist, contractor, jobber, ballot-thief 
and franchise-grabber had become a 
nightmare of the past!” 

The thought of Mr. Quay leading a 
political revival was enough to make 
angels weep and could hardly have been 
eclipsed by Robert G. Ingersoll conduct- 
ing a religious revival. Yet his simu- 


lated candor deceived even as seasoned 
and cool-headed an observer as Colonel 
McClure who took Quay’s promises at 
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face value but found them to be veritable 
“ Chadwick” notes. 

In an editorial, “ Quay the Republican 
Tilden,” Colonel McClure used this 
language in commending the new reform 
movement launched by the greatest 
political craftsman of our time and gener- 
ation: “Senator Quay has assumed the 
réle of ‘Tilden in Pennsylvania” 


“There is no misunderstanding the at- 
titude in which Senator Quay stands 


before the people of Pennsylvania to-day ” 
. “He stands for better politics, for 

independent legislation in city and State, 

the entire freedom of elections” 

“for proper control of corporate power” ” 

. . “civil service,’ “ overthrow 

of the lobbyist and jobber!” 
“And to this cause the Senator is so 
solemnly and positively committed that 
for him to falter in the struggle would be 
to end his public career in infamy and 
shame!” 

The political millennium seemed within 
reach but it was quickly side-tracked and 
gave way to a régime even more debased, 
vicious and offensive than that of the past, 
which in comparison to its successor was 
a mere kindergarten of infamy. Quay 
after this “Opera Bouffe Reform Mon- 
strosity” used money more profusely 
than ever to maintain his power; he 
fathered and encouraged bad and corrupt 
legislation to an extent hitherto unknown; 
corporate controi assumed intolerable 
proportions; elections became the merest 
farce; the jobber and lobbyist reigned 
supreme! 

The “Republican Tilden” died of 
inanition; he was carried to an untimely 
grave; no head-stone marks his mystical 
abode! 

It was at this time that Frank Willing 
Leach, a pronounced reformer in 1882, 
soon thereafter in Quay’s service, now 
occupant of a fat place in the Sheriff’s 
office, resigned his position and enlisted 
for Quay with these words: “ Recently 
a vicious warfare has been inaugurated 
against him (Senator Quay), led almost 
wholly by men who have been raised by 
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GEORGE B. ORLADY, 
A DISTINGUISHED JURIST. 

Judge of the Superior Court. 


his influence from ‘insignificance and 
penury to prominence and wealth.’” 

What a wealth of information these 
few words convey! Mr. Leach should 
have explained by what means Quay 
raised his henchmen from “penury to 
wealth”—in what legitimate business 
enterprise? Was it the iron industry, 
in cotton or woolen mills, in banking or 
merchandising, farming or the work- 
shop, or where? The glaring light of 
truth was unwittingly thrown upon the 
dark and devious ways of Quay’s politics 
which enabled his followers to amass 
suspicious wealth in what should be the 
most honorable of all our callings—in 
public office! 

Even with his lavish expenditures, 
Quay would have failed of success except 
for the audacity with which he claimed 
delegates who were loyal to his opponents, 
and the threats of extreme measures to 
which he resorted for the purpose of 
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frightening them into a compromise. 
To explain this it will be necessary to 
shortly review the situation. A law had 
been passed creating a Superior Court 
consisting of seven Judges, five of whom 
were Republicans and two Democrats. 
Hastings had appointed these judges, 
three or four of whom were his per- 
sonal friends, including former Governor 
James A. Beaver, 
George B. Or- 
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dates for the Superior Court Judgeships 
and that this separate ticket, would be 
maintained in the field to defeat the 
Judges already on the bench. 

This cabal of deceit and threat fright- 
ened Hastings, who did not want to 
sacrifice his friends, and the result was a 
proposition for a midnight conference, 
consisting of three members from each 

side, to arrange 





lady and Charles 
E. Rice, all ex: 


cellent appoint- 


THREE VICTIMS OF 


: A 

ments. It was J. BLAKE 
expected that CASHIER OF THE 
these Republican THROUGH WHOSE 


judges would, 
following the 
usual custom, be 
nominated by 
the Republican 
State Conven- 
tion for the full 
ten-year terms. 
Quay seized up- 
on this condition 
to play a com- 
bined game of 
bluff, coercion 


SPECULATED WITH STATE FUNDS. 


HE COMMITTED SUICIDE. 


A. WILSON NORRIS, 


AUDITOR-GENERAL, Quay’s PARTICU- 
LAR CRONY. 


HE DRANK HIMSELF TO DEATH. 


JOHN S. HOPKINS, 


a compromise 
programme for 
the Convention 
of the following 
day. The main 
condition insist- 
ed on by Quay 
was his own elec- 
tion as State 
Chairman, in 
consideration of 
the nomination 
of Hastings’ 
friends for the 
Superior Court. 
Hastings learn- 
ed, with chagrin, 
after he had 
been dragooned 
into this agree- 


EVIL ASSOCIATION: 


WALTERS, 
STATE TREASURY, 


CONNIVANCE QUAY 





and false repre- 
sentation, which 
resulted in suc- 


CASHIER PEOPLE'S BANK, IN WHOSE 
DESK WERE FOUND THE PAPERS 
INCRIMINATING QUAY IN MIS- 
USING THE BANK’S FUND. 


ment to save his 
friends, that 


cess. Calling a 
caucus of his fol- 
lowers on the 





HE COMMITTED SUICIDE. 


Quay did not 
control a major- 
ity of the dele- 
gates, and that 








evening before 

the Convention, at which none of the dele- 
gates known to be loyal to the Hastings 
candidate for State Chairman were 
present, Quay sent out an untrue report 
to the effect that those attending and 
pledged to his candidacy constituted a 
majority of the Convention. This in 
itself did not deceive the clear-headed 
leaders of the opposition who were satis- 
fied that the statement was a false one. 
It was accompanied however, by a threat 
that the Quay contingent would hold a 
separate Convention the next day, and 
nominate a complete set of new candi- 


if he and his 
friends had maintained a bold front, the 
bluff would have failed, and Quay would 
have been unhorsed. 

It is worthy of note, in this connection, 
that one of the articles of the compromise 
agreement consisted of a pledge on the 
part of Quay and his friends to support 
Hastings for the United States Senator- 
ship upon the expiration of Don. Cam- 
eron’s term, two years later. It is need- 


less to add that this was a pledge Quay 
never intended to keep, he having already 
given a similar promise to two prominent 


While it is probable 


Philadelphians. 
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that, at this time, he had not definitely 
decided which of the two he would prove 
false to, it is beyond question that he 
intended to cheat Hastings. 

As a sequel to this contest which he 
had won by an unheard of expenditure 
of cash, by false pretenses, audacity and 
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He picked out his candidate and boasted 


that he would make not only his nomina- 
tion, but also his election, unanimous. 
On being remonstrated with because the 
candidate was considered an infidel, he 
sneeringly asked: “What church would 
you like him to join? Tell me, and I'll 
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coercion, Quay shortly afterwards stated 
to a friend who made the story public, 
that any loyal follower of his who would 
repay him the hundreds of thousands of 
dollars the State Chairmanship had cost, 
could have it and welcome, as the only 
use he had for the position was to keep it 
under his control! 

In 1895 Quay arrogated to himself the 
nomination of a Mayor of Philadelphia. 


see toit.” Popular indignation at Quay’s 
arrogance, at last awakened, knew no 
bounds; there was an uprising of all 
classes demanding home-rule and the 
turning down of Quay’s man. David 
Martin, the City boss, long one of his 
faithful adherents, fearing party defeat, 
succeeded in convincing Quay that his 
candidate could not be elected, and Quay 
agreed to his being deserted. This 
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Who, rather than have its unsavory affairs exposed, per- 
sonally paid the deficit of $600,000. 


created such a storm of fury among the 
powerful friends of the “betrayed aspir- 
ant for the mayoralty” that Quay be- 
came frightened, and, fearful of losing 
caste and influence, he looked for a scape- 
goat and selected David Martin as the 
most convenient and plausible victim. 
Without the least compunction he charged 
him with the candidate’s betrayal and 
made the affair appear like a case of high 
treason which demanded, if not instant 
decapitation, prompt and exemplary pun- 
ishment. Quay took the first opportunity 
to denounce David Martin on the floor of 
the United States Senate as the paid 
agent and lobbyist of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, relegated him to the rear and 
made Israel W. Durham, the present 
head of the machine, his successor. 
Not long afterwards Quay apologized to 
David Martin by openly declaring that 
he had been mistaken. His accusation 
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had worked like a two-edged sword, and 
hurt Martin less than it did his alleged 
employers, whose enmity the Senator 
could not afford. 

In spite of his political chicanery, his 
frequent betrayal of friends when he 
could no longer use them or could sup- 
plant them by enlisting the services of 
former opponents, Quay had the good- 
will if not regard of many prominent 
men, especially in the manufacturing 
industries. ‘This was largely owing to 
his exertions when the Wilson Bill was 
before Congress. All branches of the 
National Government were in the hands 
of the Democrats who, among other 
reductions, proposed radical changes in 
the iron and woolen schedules. Quay 
defeated them by strategy which would 
do honor to the lone highwayman holding 
up a train. He threatened, not to shoot, 
but to talk to death the unresisting Sena- 
tors who were, and still are, clinging to that 
irrational and unjustifiable vagary called 
“Senatorial courtesy,” which permits any 
member to talk ad infinitum on a sub- 
ject or bill, even if he has nothing to say. 

Quay read, day after day, speeches of 
which he was not the author (they 
were written for him by tariff experts, at 
the instance of Thomas Dolan), in a 
tone hardly audible, and continued until 
he had literally worn out the opposition and 
until they accepted changes upon which 
he insisted. This may be called “ states- 
manship” -by interested parties, but 
thinking people generally will denounce 
this manner of legislating as a dangerous 
precedent which may come home to 
worry its advocates when they least 
expect it. 

It is perhaps admissible here to ex- 
press the hope that “Senatorial ar- 
rogance” will soon be given the quietus 
by President Roosevelt, by his making 
Senators understand that the Constitu- 
tion says: “The President shall nominate 
and by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate shall appoint” . . does 
not mean, by and at the command and 
dictation of the Senate shall appoint. . . . 




















It will be a happy day for our country 
when the President asserts himself and 
relegates usurpers of his prerogatives to 
their proper places. 

A spectacle which those who witnessed 
it will never forget was the placing in 
nomination of Quay for the Presidency 
of the United States, at the St. Louis 
Convention, in 1896. He had, by his 
peculiar methods, secured a majority of 
the Pennsylvania delegates who were 
willing to gratify his ambition for an 
empty honor in the nomination for the 
highest office in the gift of the people. 
They knew that he, of all men, had not 
the ghost of a chance of election, even 
with Bryan as his opponent. Senator 
Foraker, of Ohio, in a brilliant speech, 
which aroused the immense audience to 
the highest enthusiasm, nominated Wil- 
liam McKinley, the pure and patriotic 
man of the people, whose untimely and 
tragic death was mourned the world 
over. 

Pennsylvania followed Ohio and cut a 
sorry figure when Governor Hastings, 
of commanding presence, ascended the 
rostrum and attempted to eulogize the 
man who had duped and cheated him so 
often, and who he knew would do so 
again at the first opportunity. It was a 
distressing sight, from the popular out- 
break for McKinley to the paid clackers 
who had been hired and were distributed 
over the vast auditorium to create en- 
thusiasm and applause for Quay, but 
ingloriously failed! Hastings regretted 
in after life, that he ever consented to play 
such a farcical réle before the country. 

Quay’s betrayal of official trust in 
securing a pardon for Kemble; his con- 
tinued silence on the grave charge of 
illegally using and speculating with treas- 
ury funds to the amount of a quarter of a 
million dollars, remained unavenged; 
it seemed as if he were immune and that 
he would never be taken before the bar of 
justice. His successful evasion of punish- 
ment made him bolder and bolder until 
at last, he was caught in transactions 
which caused the greatest sensation. 
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Who prosecuted Quay on criminal charges. Quay was 
acquitted. Rothermel was punished by being 
refused a renomination. 


Philadelphia was startled one morning 
by the announcement that John S. 
Hopkins, cashier of the People’s Bank 
had committed suicide, by shooting. 
This bank was owned and controlled 
largely by politicians who made it a 
clearing-house for their financial trans- 
actions and kept enormous deposits of 
State funds in its vaults. An investiga- 
tion of the bank’s affairs disclosed the 
fact that Quay and State ‘Treasurer 
Haywood had conspired to loan the 
bank large amounts of State funds which 
were then used by Quay and his friends 
for speculating and other purposes. 
Some of the papers found in Hopkins’ 
desk incriminated Quay to such an ex- 
tent that proceedings were instituted 
against him and he was arrested. The 
following correspondence throws light 
upon these unclean transactions: 
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“COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
“'TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 
“HarrisBure, Pa., July 31, 1896. 
“James McManes, Esq., President 
Peoples’ Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. Dear 
Sir: On Monday we will mail you check 
for $100,000, for credit of Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania General Fund, which 
will make a credit to our account of 
$600,000. The understanding is that I 
am not to draw against any part of this 
$600,000 deposit until the Hon. R. R. 
Quay has paid or arranged satisfactory 
to you the loan of $100,000, which you 
are to make to him next week. 
“Very truly yours, 
(Signed) “B. J. Haywoop, 
“ State Treasurer.” 


This was a plain conspiracy which in- 
volved the Peoples Bank President, 
James McManes, formerly President of 
the Philadelphia Gas Trust of unsavory 


memory, R. R. Quay (the Senator’s son) 


and the State Treasurer. 

The most interesting paper found was 
the now famous “Shake the Plum-Tree” 
telegram: 


“The Western Union Telegraph Com- 


pany. 
“No. Sent by Ree’d by Check 
“N. P. H. Y. R. 10 Dh. 


“Received at 10.14 A. M. 
“Dated St. Lucie, Fla., 4 
“'To John S. Hopkins: 
“If you buy and carry a thousand met. 
for me I will shake the plum tree. 


“M.S. Quay.” 


Quay’s letter to Cashier Hopkins also 
is significant: 


“1612 K. Street, Dec. 10, 1897. 

“Dear Joun: I have 1000 shares 
Sugar at Huhns, bot at 142, which I wish 
you to pay for and take over to the 
Peoples. I have bot it ‘for keep’ but 
do n’t wish the stock to be placed in my 
name just yet, as I will sell if I find I can 
get it in lower. 

“Get rid of the Met Scrip & Cen 
Jersey stock as rapidly as you can at 
figures fixed. 

“Yours truly, 


(Signed) “M.S. Quay.” 


trial was a “cause cél2bre.”” It 


Quay’s 
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lasted nine days, from April 
1th to April 20th, 1899. 
He was defended by the 
ablest attorneys obtainable 
and the prosecution was 
conducted by District- 
Attorney Rothermel with 
marked ability. Quay ap- 
peared before the bar of 
justice with utter noncha- 
lance,—one might have 
thought he was the least 
interested person in court; 
and he had good reason 
to so appear, for his attor- 
neys held the trump-card 
which they played at the 
proper moment. When 
the District-Attorney offer- 
ed the papers found in poor 
Hopkins’ desk and got to 
the marrow of the charges 
the defence pleaded the 
two-year statute of limita- 
tions, thus excluding the 
vital proofs of Quay’s guilt. 
The judge, thanks to the 
law that throws its safe- 
guards around the big crim- 
inal, had to sustain the de- 
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fence! Quay escaped con- 
viction, but severe punish- 
ment was meted out to District-Attorney 
Rothermel, who had had the temerity to 
place Quay on a level with the ordinary 
sinner and had prosecuted him without 
fear or favor. He was a marked man 
from that day and was denied a re-nom- 
ination by the all-powerful organization 
of Quay adherents at the expiration of 
his term. 

When Quay left the court-room he 
was received by a shouting multitude 
and escorted to his hotel like a conquering 
hero. What a sad commentary on the 
morality of a community! The accused 
whose guilt was clear, escaped jail only 
by pleading that which an innocent man 
would spurn to interpose—“the statute 
of limitations”; he is honored and ap- 
plauded to the echo—what may this 





echo have whispered when it reached 
Quay’s ears? 

Thus Quay disgraced perhaps the 
highest law-making body on _ earth. 
When he returned to Washington he was 
showered with congratulations by many 
of his colleagues and Pennsylvania, to 
her eternal shame, later on returned him 
to the United States Senate for the third 
time! 

One of the latest victims of Quay’s 
treachery was Attorney-General Elkin, 
to whom the succession to Governor 
Stone had been promised. Elkin had a 
majority of the delegates but Quay, 
fearing a contest and the defeat of the 
Republican ticket on account of Elkin’s 
record as a member of the Stone cabinet, 


ordered his undoing and selected in his 
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Quay broke faith with him and prevented his nomina- 

tion for Governor of Pennsylvania. Lately elected 

a member of the Supreme Court. 

place Judge Samuel W. Pennypacker, of 
Philadelphia. Mr. Elkin, though at first 
refusing to submit, at last succumbed 
and was rewarded two years later by 
being elected as one of the Judges of the 
Supreme Court. While the one-man 
power that can shift a candidate from 
political to judicial office is dangerous, 
Mr. Elkin is known as a man, still on the 
sunny side of life, of unusual ability, and 
it is the hope of his friends as well as his 
late opponents, that he may win laurels 
in his high and responsible office that 
will redound to his honor and credit. 

The candidacy of Judge Pennypacker 
was received with feelings of mixed 
amusement and surprise. His integrity 
was beyond question, his sincerity of pur- 
pose undoubted, but his political wisdom 
was distrusted. Judge Pennypacker at 
the head of the machine ticket, to many, 
seemed as absurd a proposition as would 
be an orthodox minister at the head of a 


of Pennsylvania. 


congregation of avowed infidels, or a 
band of thieves with “Thou shalt not 
steal” for their motto. 

Pennypacker was elected and it was 


not long until the “gang” found a 
marked change in the gubernatorial 


atmosphere at Harrisburg, a change that 
will be discussed in another article. 

The politicians who had applauded 
Pennypacker’s nomination and election 
soon ascertained that they had made an 
egregious blunder and looked for relief. 
They proposed to have Pennypacker 
vacate the Governor’s chair in favor of 
Lieutenant-Governor Brown, who was 
more to their liking. A vacancy in the 
Supreme Court presented the desired 
opportunity and Pennypacker was tempt- 
ed to take the bait; while he never de- 
clared himself a candidate, he coyed 
with the allurement for months. 





J. HAY BROWN, 
JUSTICE OF SUPREME COURT. 


Entered a dignified protest against elevating Penny- 
packer to the Supreme Court through a political 
deal. For this he was viciously attacked 
by Quay in his last message to ‘‘ The 
Republicans of Pennsylvania.” 
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About this time Quay made his last 
appearance on the political stage in a 
letter to “The Republicans of Pennsyl- 
vania” on Pennypacker’s alleged candi- 
dacy, which disclosed a remarkable 
change in the Senator’s mentality and 
penetration. 

In this letter he treated the Governor 
as a nonentity who would have to do as 
he was ordered. He plainly stated that 
he knew more about the gubernatorial 
exchange proposal than Pennypacker 
himself, indeed no one doubted that he 
originated the brilliant idea of imitating 
the “department-store exchange system” 
in the political field: 


“If the governor does not suit, bring 
him back and I'll exchange him.” 


Governor Pennypacker had the good 
sense to decline being made a stalking- 
horse for the purpose of putting in his 
place a successor who was wanted by the 
whole machine outfit, although Quay 
led him up into a high mountain, showed 
him the chair of the Supreme Court, 
asked him to worship Satan, and all 
would be his! 

Quay in his manifesto made a vulgar 
and ferocious attack upon Justice Brown, 
wno had entered a thoughtful and digni- 
fied protest in defence of the honor and 
integrity of the Supreme Court; he dis- 
closed the cloven foot when he stated that 
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all officials whether page, door-keeper, 
governor or judge owed their positions to 
the “close” organization of which he 
was the type and master. In short he 
showed that the frail body and his intel- 
lectuality were fast approaching dissolu- 
tion; the letter was written at his winter 
retreat, St. Lucie, Florida, February 13, 
1904, and he died at his Beaver home, 
May 28th of the same year. 

Mr. Quay’s friends and admirers who 
may chance to read this sketch will in 
all probability condemn it as_ cold, 
illiberal and severe. They should not 
forget that it deals only with the public 
life and acts of its subject. If there are 
any misstatements, let them be pointed 
out; if there are none, let the plainness of 
speech be ascribed to the pen of one who 
considers wrong-doing in public life as an 
unpardonable sin, aggravated to a degree 
if committed by a man of good blood, 
bright mind and high education. 

The seed sown by Quay in early man- 
hood had matured and ripened, and as 
the grim reaper approached it revealed 
a growth of hurtful, poisonous vines, 
parasitic and destructive, which, unless 
uprooted and stamped out, may wither 
the glorious work of Washington and 
Lincoln. 
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A PEN-PICTURE OF A GREAT RADICAL MEETING 


IN 


PARIS. 


By Mrs. Frances Harprin Hess, 
Special Commissioner of THE ARENA in Paris. 


VEN though the American, by the 
recent presidential election, has 

just had translated for him, into figures, 
the growth of the Socialist movement in 
the United States, still it is difficult for 
the average citizen of the United States 
to recognize the magnitude of any pro- 


paganda until it affects his own personal 
relations. Several months have passed 
since election-day, and even yet it has 
not filtered down into the brain of the 
two controlling parties that a mighty 
wave of something has swept over the 
ballot-box, and that this wave must 
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henceforth be reckoned with in guiding 
the ship of state. 

France can teach them—Democrats, 
Republicans, aye, politicians of every 
ilkk,—just as the French Revolution 
taught the world a new rule of conduct, 
“ Liberté, Egalité, et Fraternité”; for 
Socialism in France has passed out of 
the experimental stage and already it is 
ingrained in the fabric of the body-politic. 

Indeed, the balance of power in France 
to-day is held by Socialism, not because 
(as in the United States) it is a third 
political party leaning to the side that 
gives it the most hope, but because of the 
actual representation in the governing 
bodies,—representation put there by the 
franchise of the people. 

Then, too, progress is always repre- 
sented by positive character, and in 
France to-day, whatever else may be 
said of it, Socialism has chosen men to 
represent it that are fearless, unequivocal, 
and uncompromising. 
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ANATOLE FRANCE, 
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The recent Socialist Conference held 
at the Palais du Trocadero revealed a 
vitality that, to say the least, must have 
irritated the opposing politicians. 

Various were the estimates as to the 
numbers present. Some said five thou- 
sand, others fifteen thousand, but that is 
irrelevant. 

The “staying power” was what in- 
terested me. The house was packed to 
the roof an hour before the appointed 
time (8.30 P. M.). Midnight came and 
went. Still this enormous concourse of 
people never diminished. 

Promptly at the hour advertised, amid 
a storm of applause, came the three 
speakers of the evening: Anatole France, 
Francis de Pressenssé, and the “man of 
the hour”—Jean Jaurés. 

Any propaganda would have been 
happy to find itself ensconced in these 
three types, for here were the mental, the 
moral, and the physical temperaments, 
each in its own way proclaiming what 
Socialism had done and would do. 
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Even the French nation itself stood 
symbolized before one in these three men, 
all in the prime of life. 

Anatole France presided. Anatole 
France, with all the elegant finesse of 
the Parisian; small, delicate in build; 
intellectual in feature; suave in manner; 
brilliant in address,—but why try to 
‘ describe him? As a member of the 
“Forty Immortals” he has been por- 
trayed again and again. He opened the 
Conference with (as he said) “a few 
words,” but these few words occupied 
nearly an hour. He touched upon the 
meaning of Socialism in the abstract, and 
on its concrete interpretation in France. 
As a matter of course it was the latter 
item that formed the theme of his address. 
He pointed out the necessity of prdsecu- 
ting the separation of the Church and the 
State, “so well begun,” and dwelt at 
length on the Russo-Japanese war. 

(And here I may note, for the sake of 
history, that the press gives the impression 
that all France sympathizes with Russia 


in the present unpleasantness, but when 
M. Anatole France passed in review all 
of the data concerning this war in the 
Far East, every sentence brought thunder- 


ing applause. It is not in my province 
to prejudice the question in any way, but 
I must state the facts of the evening, as I 
have said, “for history’s sake”). 

The newspapers of the following morn- 
ing (even those opposed to Socialism in 
all its forms) characterized the address 
as worthy of Voltaire, so brilliant, so 
scathing and so convincing was it. 

Francis de Pressenssé, editor of La 
Vie Socialiste, certainly six feet in height, 
well proportioned in physique, giving 
one the impression of the sturdy English 
type, was more quiet and grave in manner 
than any Frenchman that I have ever 
seen. His address was also the most 
logical of the three, and though delivered 
in a conversational tone it was yet earnest 
and convincing. He dwelt on the in- 
justice of military trials and on the neces- 
sity of a reform in the “code de justice 
militaire.” Freely translated, he said: 
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_ “T will not speak of the making (!) of 
officers, nor of the officers hostile to the 
Republic. I wish simply to call your 
attention to the ordinary soldier—the 
private—and I wish to decry the exploits 
of military justice (or the military-court 
trials)—this bad institution which it is 
necessary to suppress because it is im- 
possible to have a military justice that will 
be just. It is an institution which is 
absolutely contrary to all democratic gov- 
ernment.” 


Then he dwelt on the rise and growth 
of the idolatry of the army. This latter 
point recalled to my mind a certain 
reverence for things military that is creep- 
ing into the United States. It seemed to 
me that it would not be a bad move if the 
Americans would invite M. de Pressenssé 
to the United States, for his evidence is 
eminently in keeping with those who do 
not believe in a large standing army; 
with those who believe in anti-imperial- 
ism; with those who prefer a real democ- 
racy to a pseudo-empire. 

Half past ten brought the close of this 
able exposition of conditions militaire in 
France, and of the work Socialism had 
accomplished in this avenue, and the 
work that lies before not only the French 
Socialists but all mankind that would 
suppress abuse of power. 

Then came Jaurés, the idol of the rank 
and file of France; of the “ masses as op- 
posed to the classes.” As he sat in his 
chair, during the other addresses, he im- 
pressed me as distinctly theatrical; he 
seemed to me to assume poses; he seemed 
to make an effort to appear interested in 
what the others were saying; he seemed 
to me to be the first to lead applause 
when the others had scored a point; he 
seemed to me, in other words, conscious 
that he was in the lime-light of public 
appreciation. I said all of this to my 

neighbor, a French workingman. 

“Ah!” he said, “you misjudge him. 
He is a man of the people and for the 
people. He is French and you are 
American; you ought to understand him, 
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but you don’t. You will, when he is 
through speaking.” 

At this juncture he arose to speak. 
He did not remain behind the president’s 
table, as the others had done, but came 
out to the front of the magnificent stage. 
All who had sat around him during the 
evening instinctively moved back to give 
more room. He had the full sweep of 
many square feet and this space he 
utilized to its full extent as he paced back 
and forth in his opening. I acknowledge 
that I was more than ever unpleasantly 
impressed, and I settled back in my 
chair to listen perfunctorily. But not 
many words had fallen from the orator’s 
lips before I began to realize the man and 
to understand in a measure his power. 

Not so tall as de Pressenssé, yet as 
heavily built, his body seemed too large 
for his lower extremities. His head, 
larger in proportion than his body, sits 
on a throat built as a ponderous column 
between two massive shoulders. Look 
at his picture, and the heavy jaws show 
the bull-dog tenacity of never letting go, 
of keeping everlastingly at detail,—that 
infinite capacity which Carlyle character- 
izes as genius. Florid in complexion; 
hair red-brown, flecked with gray; eyes 
restless (as are all French eyes) but kind 
and at times pathetic—eyes magnetic as 
are the eyes of every leader of men; full 
of movement as every man of romance 
blood, yet by the very intensity of every 
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motion swaying the multitude to agree 
with him in spite of themselves, Jean 
Jaurés won my admiration as he has that 
of everyone who comes in touch with the 
magic of his power. 

“The Interior and Exterior Political 
Life of France” was the thread upon 
which he strung pearl after pearl of 
oratory. As I have said, magnetic, 
earnest to a fault, he played upon the 
people’s feelings until they could restrain 
themselves no longer, and burst forth 
into wild applause. Over and over 
again did this occur until it seemed that 
the gamut of human emotions had 
certainly spent its force; but when the 
“wee, sma’ hour” of one o'clock had 
struck, the vast army of people was loath 
to let him go. 

After sketching the philosophy of 
Socialism and its power to settle all 
human ills in the general, and France’s 
troubles in particular, he concluded as 
follows: 


“Socialism is no longer groping. That 
which appeared as a dream has crystal- 
lized itself into an ideal of reality. .The 
men of my generation will not bequeath 
to mankind complete justice, but they 
will bequeath to it un commencement de 
justice, et la certitude de la justice com- 
plet.” 

Frances Harpin Hess. 

Paris, France. 


THE NEW SCHOOL OF SOCIALISM IN EUROPE. 


By Davin GraHAM PHILLIPS. 


T THE 1904 Congress of the Inter- 
national Socialist Party, at 
Amsterdam, every delegation, including 
that from the United States, was able to 
report substantial to amazing p 
in its own country. That there are now 
about ten million Socialist voters in the 
civilized nations; that the Socialists are a 


great political power in France, Belgium, 
Holland, Italy and Spain; that they have 
more members of the lower house of the 
German parliament than any other party, 
except possibly one; that their prop- 
aganda is the most active in the world 
to-day except that of the Roman Catholic 
Church—these and many similar facts 
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are interesting and important; but they 
do not begin to measure the importance 
of the Socialist movement. 

Socialism, as a dogmatic system, is the 
outgrowth of the teachings of that group 
of French political economists whose 
writings were so influential in directing 
the French revolution, who were the 
intellectual ancestors of Adam Smith, 
Jeremy Bentham and the Mills in 
England, and who inspired the German 
Hebrew, Karl Marx, to write—or rather, 
to begin—Das Kapital, the most famous 
and probably the most influential work 
on political economy ever written, the 
holy book of Dogmatic Socialism. And 
this latest international congress, like its 
predecessors, reaffirmed the letter of the 
creed and frowned on any and all partici- 
pation by Socialist parties in the govern- 
ment of their respective countries. Ap- 
parently the Socialist Party is just where 
it was at the beginning, is waiting patient- 
ly until it has an overwhelming majority 
everywhere, then to reorganize society 
at a single stroke. 

But this is apparent, not real. The 
old-time Socialists, like the eminent 
orator and writer, Bebel of Germany, 
who is perhaps the best-known Socialist 
in the world, still dominate. They stand 
sternly for no compromise. They fear 
that the first compromise with the exist- 
ing order, however plausibly to the 
advantage of Socialism, would be as the 
entering wedge to the complete disruption 
of the movement and the loss of all that 
has been so hardly won. They know 
human nature and they fear that, if 
Socialist leaders accept offices from aristo- 
cratic or bourgeoise governments, Social- 
ism will be used by ambitious “ sparrers 
for positions” to get themselves the com- 
forts and the honors they covet, and the 
cause will go the way of so many other 
causes of promising beginning. 

But there is an increasing minority in 
the International Socialist Party that 
openly repudiates this policy of aloofness 
and inaction; and in the majority, bow- 
ing to the party’s ancestral heroes and to 
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its living hero, Bebel, there is an increas- 
ing number that is impatient of the old 
restraints, regarding them as the product 
of Socialism in its theoretical stage and 
as out of place now that a practical work 
can be done. These “heretics,” as 
Bebel would call them, represent the 
Socialism of to-morrrow, the Socialism 
that is to be the greatest problem the 
present social order has had to face. 
It will be these Socialists of to-morrow 
that the dominant Individualism of the 
United States will have to meet—and 
yield to or win over. 

There are three ideas which may be 
called the irreducible minimum of the 
new Socialism as well as of the old. 
These three are: 


First. The brotherhood of man. 
Second. The infamy of war. 
Third. The community of goods. 


Bebel preaches these, and so does 
Jaurés. Wherever you find a Socialist, 
there you will find a man who, whether 
or not he thinks Karl Marx was the giver 
of a final gospel of political economy, 
will stand in the last ditch for those three 
principles. They are Socialism. 

These doctrines will have a familiar 
historic sound to everyone who has read 
the history of the early Christian church, 
that practiced literally the teachings of 
Jesus. It at once appears that here, 
in this great industrial-political-ethical 
movement, is a modern recrudescence 
of the early Christian Church, a re- 
statement to this “bourgeoise society” 
of employer and employé, of the ideas 
that shook to its foundations the Roman 
society of master and slave. There is 
one radical difference—in addition, of 
course, to the difference of origin. The 
early Christian fathers, looking about a 
world ringing with the anguish of the op- 
pressions of that day, saw no hope here 
and pointed the eagerly listening multi- 
tudes of Rome’s wretched subjects to the 
life hereafter; the Socialists, finding the 
human lot vastly ameliorated and seeing 
in modern scientific advance prospect of 
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vastly greater amelioration, point their 
hearers to happiness in this life—to the 
millennium of the universal social- 
democratic republic, abolishing boundary- 
lines, class-distinction, pride and power 
of private wealth. 

Bebel and the other diminishing though 
still dominant disciples of Marx and 
Liebknecht look on the Socialism as form- 
ulated by Marx and preached by Lieb- 
knecht as a religion, look on any com- 
promise for any purpose much as an 
early Christian father looked on the 
alleged Christianity that erected its 
altars in the temples of the Olympic gods 
and trooped to worship with paganism. 
But not so the new-school Socialists 
under the leadership of Jaurés. 

Beyond question these of the new- 
school are not less devoted than the old- 
timers. But they do not regard Social- 
ism as a religion dealing with a remote 
millennium of the International Social- 
Democratic Republic, but as a practical 
scheme for the gradual renovation of 
society, step-by-step. That is why those 
who regard Socialisin as a peril are apt 
to feel that the Jaurés type is as much 
more dangerous than the Bebel type as a 
Robespierre was more dangerous than 
a fiery but dreamy, bookish Rousseau. 

Every great movement has had the 
two classes—the men who dreamed and 
the men who did, the unpractical souls 
who built and kindled the fire, the 
practical souls who took its flaming 
faggots and touched them to the institu- 
tions that were to be destroyed. And 
the doctrine, whatever it was, has always 
undergone strange transformations in 
passing from the theoretical to the 
practical stage. 

The leaders of the old Socialism were 
men born and bred in poverty, even in 
misery—its founder was not only a poor 
man, but also a Hebrew, and a Hebrew 
in Germany. They began to hate as 
soon as they began to think. At the 
doors of an “employer and employé 
society,” with its inequalities in the dis- 
tribution of wealth and power, they laid 


all their misfortunes and wrongs. And 
they preached its utter destruction. 
They could see nothing good in it; they 
would have nothing to do with it except 
sword in hand and aimed at its heart. 
To speak civilly to one of its functionaries 
or beneficiaries was to deny the faith. 
Not of this mettle or manner are the new 
Socialists to whom the control of the 
movement must soon pass. They are 
the children of the present generation— 
the generation that has begun to benefit 
throughout by the discoveries of science. 
They were born either in affluence or 
comfort, or, at the worst, in not wholly 
miserable poverty. They were educated 
well at splendid free schools. Their 
early associatiors were formed in the 
conditions of carelessness of class which 
ever more and more prevail in a society 
that becomes ever more and more demo- 
cratic in spite of the efforts of so many 
of the “ups” to convince the “downs” 
that “up” and “down” are not equally 
human. 

Thus, these practical Socialists endorse 
with a mental reservation the Socialists’ 
battle-cry: “You have everything to 
gain; you have nothing to lose but your 
chains.” They feel that, while this was 
probably true enough fifty years ago, it is 
considerable of an exaggeration to-day. 
They would probably modify it to some- 
thing like: “Send the rest of your chains 
to join those you have already lost.” 
These new Socialists are many of them 
rich, almost all of them extremely com- 
fortable, almost none of them what 
would be called poor. They are skilful 
in their various businesses, trades, pro- 
fessions and they reap at least a part of 
the rewards of skill. They are em- 
ployers, many of them; and they think 
they know that there are other reasons 
for poverty and crime besides the unjust 
distribution of profits—the four I’s, for 
instance, Idleness, Incompetence, Ignor- 
ance and Intemperance. They say: 


“Society was originally sacerdotal, be- 
came military, is now capitalistic. The 
rule of priest was better than no rule; 
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the rule of soldier was perferable to the 
rule of priest; the rule of “Captain of 
Industry” is an advance upon the rule 
of the soldier. What next? Why not 
this Socialistic scheme? Certainly there 
will be something—evolution is not over, 
perfection is not attained. We can’t 
foresee what that something will be. 
Let us take this Socialism as a steering 
hypothesis, as lying in the right direction, 
even though it be beyond the port we 
may hope to reach, and let us work 
heartily for the best we can get from day 
to day.” Of course, this is a guess at the 
“esoteric” doctrine of the new Socialism 
—at what is going on in the minds of its 
advocates. But the guess cannot be far 
wrong. As Balzac said: “The essence 
of party is action.” The essence of 
action is adaptation to circumstances. 
And the essence of adaptation is freedom 
from the tyranny of unchangeable non- 
essentials of creed. 

“On the way to the International 
Republic there are many important 
fortresses to be captured,” these new 
Socialists say. “For instance, there are 
the eight-hour law, compulsory arbitration, 
confiscatory inheritance-taxes, heavy 
graduated income-taxes, compulsion upon 
employers to insure employés, dividends 
to labor out of surplus during shut- 
downs, etc. For all these measures 
‘practical’ Socialism,” they urge, “can 
get many allies who would never assent 
to any of the fundamental doctrines of 
Socialism, who would fly from proposals 
to abolish national boundary-lines or to 
disarm or to hold goods in common. 
Why not use these allies? Perhaps they 
will like us better, and our doctrines too, 
after associating with us. We are in no 
more danger of going back to them than 
is a child in the fifth reader in danger of 
forgetting all it has learned by helping a 
child in the primer with its lessons. 
Then there are arbitration between na- 
tions, cutting down armaments, minimiz- 
ing the powers of privileged classes— 
would not these be great strides in the 
direction of what we want? Why not 


act with those who, while not of our faith, 
would go at least so far?” 

To go again to the early history of 
Christianity for a simile—so long as the 
early Christians stood aloof and spat 
upon the ground openly whenever they 
passed a pagan temple, the church grew 
slowly. But when it became impossible 
to distinguish Christian from pagan by 
outside appearance, when Christian fe- 
male slave was proselyting the children 
of her master or was secretly filling the 
soul of her mistress with the fire of the 
new faith, then the triumph began; and 
before the rulers of Rome realized what 
was going on, the empire had been won— 
their very families were of the new faith 
without their knowledge. It is by some 
such method, adapted of course to freer 
modern conditions, that the new Social- 
ism propagates—and will propagate more 
and more vigorously from year to year. 

The criticism of the new Socialists upon 
the old, of the advocates of action upon 
the advocates of aloofness, appeals to the 
universal human instinct for “doing 
something.” It appeals also to the rest- 
less impatience of those who are now 
inclining to Socialism in the belief that 
the injustices are an integral part of the 
present social structure and not a remnant 
from the past which democratic-individu- 
alistic progress will gradually eliminate 
as healthy blood eliminates hereditary 
weaknesses and diseases. The socialists 
of action say: “Look at Germany where 
our party’s open adherents with their 
families number nearly half of the whole 
population, where we have 52 daily 
newspapers and 17 bi- and tri-weeklies 
and weeklies, circulating 600,000 copies. 
We are in the majority in Saxony, yet 
thanks to the policy of inaction Saxony 
took away universal suffrage without any 
effective protest from us; and they are 
about to abolish universal suffrage in the 
empire. It is Teutonic to dream large 
dreams and quietly submit to anything 
reality may bring—it is Teutonic but it is 
not the way to make successful war upon 
caste.” Or, to quote Jaurés: “ Revolu- 
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tion does not precede light. First, light; 
then, revolution.” And, say the new 
Socialists, the way to make political 
light is to enlist in practical political 
action. 

The great aids to the “practical 
Socialist” propaganda, besides the ex- 
cesses of princes and plutocrats, are the 
universal increasing intelligence and de- 
sire for a higher standard of living, the 
universal free school, college and uni- 
versity, the newspaper full of news of the 
higher standards of living, and the ever- 
widening difference in all our modern 
societies between the mode of living of the 
wealthy classes and that of the professors, 
teachers and comfortable classes generally. 
It is not easy for the professor or teacher 
with their one or two thousand a year to 
find wholly without flaw a system that en- 
ables men he regards as inferior mentally 
and morally, to have several palaces and 
establishments in keeping. The professor 
may not want the ostentations; but he dis- 
likes the sense of inferiority the other 
man’s ostentations give him and his fellow- 
professors—and their wives and daughters. 
He will still cling to the sheet-anchor of 
individualism, but he will admit—and 
will teach and will spread the conviction— 
that there is “ something” in the criticisms 
of these Socialists, wrong though they 
are fundamentally. And so, “ practical” 
Socialism has won a missionary, the more 
effective because unconscious and un- 
suspected. 

The “practical” Socialists look upon 
France and the United States as the two 
most promising fields for their gospel. 
In the opinion of the writer, there are 
two views of the development of the 
United States widely entertained in 
Europe. The view of the European 
ruling classes is that we are rapidly mov- 
ing toward an imperial oligarchy, with 
our oligarchs chosen by our aristocracy 
of wealth through controlled parties, the 
choices being formally ratified by the 
people—just as the Roman Senate used 
to “elect” the Imperator. The other 
view is that we are in the near future to 


be reconstructed into a modified social- 
democratic republic, with the production 
and distribution of the necessities of life 
under a state control so rigid as practically 
to amount to Socialization, with heavy 
taxes on wealth, with compulsory arbitra- 
tion, etc. Whether either of these views 
has any validity is of no consequence 
here. The point pertinent is that, in the 
opinion of the “practical” Socialists, 
and, for that matter, of the European 
ruling classes, too, our ancient individu- 
alism is perishing. And the Socialists 
laugh at the way Americans shy at the 
name Socialist. “Read the platforms jof 
both your great parties,” said a French 
Socialist recently toan American. “Read 
the speeches of your candidates for office. 
Read the laws proposed and the laws 
passed at the last sessions of the legisla- 
tures of all your great states. Then tell 
me what you think has happened to your 
cherished dogma of ‘ Every tub on on its 
own bottom.’ No, you Americans have 
done with individualism. You are not 
profound political reasoners but you are 
very practical. You think individual- 
ism is responsible for the sudden and 
corrupt power of corporate wealth. That 
is not so, for it came about through 
laws passed in violation of your great 
principle of free competition, through 
laws favoring a few individuals at the 
expense of the masses. However, we 
Socialists are not complaining. It 
does n’t matter whether you abandon 
your false principle from good or from 
bad logic so long as you abandon it. 
America individualist? On the con- 
trary, it is Socialist. And your corrupt 
corporations and your vulgar, ignorant 
moneyed class which your newspapers so 
patriotically exploit—they are driving 
people of every kind, except the vulgar, 
ignorant rich, into our ranks by the tens 
of thousands. They don’t call them- 
selves Socialists yet. Most of them still 
have a vague suspicion that Socialism has 
something to do with bombs and assas- 
sinations. But they are socialistic, and 
that means that to-morrow they will be 
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Socialists, eager to end by legislation the 
stupid and cruel inequalities of the 
present régime.” 

There is no denying that an impartial 
survey of civilization to-day does seem to 
show that the open and obvious advance 
of the gospel of Karl Marx does not 
adequately represent the triumphs of 
Socialism. Those triumphs, rather, ap- 
pear in the vague and intangible but 
portentously substantial results of the 
activities of the “practical” Socialist— 
he who shaves and bathes every morning, 
who does not wear great whiskers nor 
foam at the mouth, who changes his 
costume with the fashion, and conceals 
under the bosom of his immaculate shirt 
a heart all ablaze with enthusiasm for the 
cause he so discreetly advocates. 

Of these new-school Socialists, the 
most conspicuous and the most powerful 
is the Frenchman, Jean Jaurés, states- 
man, orator, retail clothing-merchant 
and reputed millionaire. 

Ten years ago Jaurés was looked on 
as an interesting dreamer; and even the 
old Bourbon aristocracy, clutching des- 
perately its shadowy claims to long 
ancestry, used to go to the Chamber of 
Deputies to hear his passionate eloquence 
against social injustice and against war 
and the military spirit. To-day, all the 
elements of reaction in France—all the 
aristocrats and all the snobs and all the 
dreamy theoretical monarchists in and 
around the French Academy—speak of 
him with shudders, and would no more 
go to the Deputies to hear him than they 
would go to a lazar house in plague-time. 
The reason is that everyone now sees that 
the supposed Utopian is a highly shrewd 
and practical man of affairs, as capable 
at politics as at selling clothing. And 
in the “ Bloc,” as they call the combine 
of sundry groups of radical Republicans 
which administer the French Republic 
just now, while Jaurés controls directly 
only the forty Socialist Deputies, he is, not 
indeed the whole directing force of the 
combine, but he has the best brain and 
the best backbone—and the best voice. 


The citadel of his strength is his 
oratory. He comes from the South 
where France gets most of her great 
cooks, orators, statesmen, soldiers, artists, 
poets and business men. He has the 
ardent Southern temperament, but he 
combines with it calmness of judgment 
and a capacity to make political fights 
without bitterness. His opponents are 
bitter—so bitter that their abuse of him 
is usually coarse and crass, after the 
manner of the attacks of bad temper. 
Jaurés is without sting—or, rather, he 
never uses his extremely penetrating and 
poisonous sting in personalities. His 
hate is all for error; his cue where persons 
are concerned is invariably sweet reason- 
ableness. And his lofty tolerance is 
really maddening—when you do n’t hap- 
pen to agree with him. 

But while he is talking, is pleading 
whatever cause, it is hard not to agree 
with him. In the first place, he is most 
moderate in statement, in that respect as 
unlike the run of radical talkers as a calm 
sea is unlike a lunatic sea. Nine-tenths 
of what he says is—at least, to a person 
bred in democratic-republican ideas— 
undisputably true. And he is always 
talking for and of peace, justice, sim- 
plicity, high thinking, courtesy—personal, 
national and international. And how 
well he does talk! A frank, common 
face, a beautiful voice, kindly, generous, 
good-humored eyes that darken to grow 
sad, not stern; the most ingratiating 
manner, the clearest of enunciations, the 
simplest words, the aptest illustrations. 
The transition from statement of fact to 
rhetorical fancy is always slow, carrying 
along the most unpoetic hearer, up and 
up until—the voice is silent; the dream 
is ended, and you say: “It was a dream, 
but such dreams should—and could— 
come true.” 

The last International Convention of 
Socialists, after listening with delight to 
his eloquence, reluctantly obeyed Bebel 
and refused to sanction the Jaurés 
theory of the way to advance the Socialist 
cause. That assembly of old warriors 
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against caste really, rather than against 
the social system, told him to please 
Bebel—that if the Socialist party in any 
country acted with any other groups, 
participated in national policies, accepted 
administration offices, the result would 
be simply the old, old story—ambition 
using the unrest of the masses to lift itself 
among the classes. And Jaurés pleaded 
in vain; henceforth he goes on with his 
opportunist programme under the frown 
of the “International.” But he will go 
on—and he knows that frown is only for 
Bebel’s sake. 

In the work of establishing the republic 
in France and eliminating the mon- 
archists and reactionaries from the con- 
trol of education, the army and the navy, 
the radical Republicans found that they 
could not count on one large Republican 
section. It refused to sanction what the 
radicals regarded as the vital part of the 
work, the tearing out of the venerable 
roots of the old régime, embedded in 
religion and in the military and naval 
caste. This “moderate” group took 
as its motto “Nothing arbitrary.” So, 
Waldeck-Rousseau, the then Prime-Min- 
ister, turned to Jaurés and his group of 
thirty odd votes. He put one of Jaurés’ 
followers, Millerand, in his cabinet and 
thus got a majority of eleven for his 
famous law against the ecclesiastical 
associations in exchange for radical 
labor legislation. 

Ten years ago Socialism was about as 
unpopular and feeble in France as it is in 
the United States to-day. And the 
radical parts of the Socialist programme, 
those that are crucially Socialistic, are 
still without any strong support outside of 
the artisans and day-laborers—an even 
smaller proportion of the population in 
France than with us. But Socialism— 
as a phrase, as a name—is heard in France 
now with astonishing tolerance when we 
consider that the Socialist attack is upon 
the capitalistic or employing classes and 
that these are the main classes of the 
French people. For, France is the land 


of the small farmer, the small manu- 
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facturer and the small shop-keeper. 
Why does the bourgeoisie listen calmly 
and even complacently to the Socialists, 
why does it act cheerfully with them in 
politics, why does it consent with only 
mild murmurings to the adoption of one 
Socialistic project after another? 

The answer is, Jaurés. He is a 
Socialist—out and out, with voice ever 
lifted up against the employing classes, 
with ever fresh plans for curtailing their 
privileges, plans which he not merely 
talks but induces Combes and the Bloc to 
enact into law. But—Jaurés is also a 
shop-keeper, and a mighty successful one. 
He is a bourgeois of the bourgeoisie, a 
perfect type. And the others look at 
him, at his wealth, at his shops, and say 
to themselves: “True, he does talk in a 
very unsettling way sometimes, and he 
urges and secures many laws which 
operate against his class. But it is his 
class, after all. He is ‘one of us.’ As he 
is a mighty shrewd fellow, he probably 
does these things to head off worse. 
These are troublesome times, and if there 
must be a revolutionary movement, it’s 
a good thing to have a fellow like Jaurés 
in control of it, to guide it, to save what 
he can, to keep down its lunatics.” 

And further, Jaurés being a bourgeois, 
has all the bourgeoisie’s deep predjudice 
against militarism, imperalism and every- 
thing else that tends to disturb peaceful 
toil and trade. And they love to hear 
him assail these things with eloquent 
fancy and still more eloquent fact. And 
they see that, largely through his untiring 
zeal and fertility of ideas and dauntless 
courage, the military spirit, so tradition- 
ally French, the craze for “la gloire,”’ is 
being checked, sobered, shamed. Social- 
ism in France has its devoted following 
among the very elements that usually 
shriek loudest for war and make all the 
trouble in ticklish times—the class that 
has strong passions and not much ability 
to think and no business of its own to 
think about. It is to that public that 


Jaurés has been talking; it is to that 
public that he has made his pleas for 
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peace, disarmament and universal brother- 
hood. And the steady, conservative 
masses of the French, the bourgeoisie, 
feel that whatever harm he may have 
done and may be doing by assaults upon 
“capitalism” is more than counter- 
balanced by the good he has done and is 
doing as a potently persuasive preacher 
of peace and peaceful methods. 

There is no intention in the foregoing 
to impeach Jaurés’ disinterested sincerity 
as a Socialist. He is a Socialist, heart 
and brain, and life, if necessary. And 
all the time he is working toward the 
triumph of his Socialistic ideas and ideals. 
There are many kinds of opportunists. 
Most of them have no conscience but the 
expediency of the moment. Of those 
who start with conscience, few have more 
than a tattered shred of it or of conviction 
’ left after a brief period of trafficking under 
the dangerous flag of concession and 
compromise. As our own politics has 
too often shown, the good man who 
begins by tolerating evil that good may 
come, is soon doing evil that good may 
come, and thence slides easily down into 
the moral quagmire whence ever rises the 
steam and stench of hypocrisy to smutch 
and offend the face of heaven. But once 
in a while there comes a man with suffi- 
cient clearness of view and solidity of 
conviction to realize the opportunist ideal 
—compromise only to gain ground for 
principle. Jaurés seems to be one of 
these admirable, dangerous men. For 
a cause, served by such a man, is bound 
to advance, regardless of whether it is a 
just cause or unjust. And the progress 
of Socialism in France is an illustration 
to the point. While the progress of 
Socialism in democratic America might 
be wholly calamitous, and proof of retro- 
gression from the state of individual free- 
dom which is America’s precious gift to 
her children, the same progress in pater- 
nalistic France might be an easing of the 
bonds of paternalism and a progress 
toward liberty. And it may be that 
France will have to go far toward Social- 
ism before she finds the road to freedom 
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she has so long, so patiently, so hardily 
sought. In Europe, in all Europe, there is 
an inheritance from the past of which we 
Americans know little—the inheritance 
of the idea of the overlordship of the 
State. And that is why Socialism of the 
unadulterated brand takes so much more 
readily there than with us. Jaurés, for 
example, is talking to a people who say 
to themselves: “The State must rule. 
Since that is so, let us take this man’s 
advice and appoint our own rulers and 
compel them to administer for our 
benefit instead of for the benefit of capital 
only.” Europe looks on the State as a 
guardian; America looks on it as a ward. 

In France, Jaurés is denounced by 
reactionaries of all degrees as a master, a 
tyrant, the actual ruler of the Bloc. “He 
has but to lift his hand,” shrieks Paul de 
Cassagnac, “and Combes, like a well- 
trained dog, comes running.” At the 
Socialist International Congress, on the 
other hand, Jaurés was denounced as a 
slave. “He has made the Socialist 
party of France the tool of the bourgeois 
republic,” declared his opponents to the 
Congress. “He has tied it to the Bloc.” 
The truth lies between these two. He 
has kept the Socialist party intact. He 
has helped the Bloc to do things of which 
all Socialists approve, and in exchange 
has got many Socialistic concessions for 
workingmen. He has not abandoned 
the “war upon classes,” but he has 
helped one class—the republicans—to 
disarm another, the monarchists. Bebel, 
and the most of the Socialists at the 
Congress, asserted that to them a republic 
run by capitalists was even more offensive 
than a monarchy, which might hold the 
balances with some of justice between 
capital and labor. But Jaurés had the 
best of the argument. For, be pointed 
out that he was gaining ground for 
Socialism in France under his policy of 
opportunism while the opposite policy in 
other countries was keeping Socialism a 
mere theory. 

How far will Jaurés go? Those who 
do not wish to see France experiment 
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with the Socialist State fear that he will 
go very far—and the French pattern 
will, in this day of the telegraph and the 
newspaper, not long escape the attention 
of the masses throughout civilization. 
Socialism has had thinkers; it has had 
orators, many orators; it has had able 
organizers of the converts made by its 
eloquent missionaries. But never before 
has it had a statesman. His calmer op- 
ponents compare him to France’s other 
great statesman from the same South, and 
of the same mental and moral character- 
istics, Gambetta. He, too, was a mighty 
wielder of the difficult sword of opportun- 
ism—difficult to wield, difficult to oppose. 
But, as it has been pointed out, while 
Gambetta used his opportunism for 
the French republic, Jaurés uses his 
for the “International Socialist Re- 
public.” And the marvel, and the men- 
ace, is that he, preaching the abolition of 
boundary and race-lines, prevails, gains 
not merely a hearing, but more and more 
applause among a people so intensely 
“national” as the French! Preaching 
internationalism, crying down revenge 
upon Germany, calling upon France to 
disarm, he has advanced from mere 
orator to powerful political leader; and 
he has taken with him, without their 
realizing it, a mass of sober, shop-keeping, 
narrowly French and intensely capitalistic 

ple who would not for an instant 
admit that they were Socialists or social- 
istic. When Jaurés’ socialistic projects 
are included in their party’s programmes 
and are put through, they say: “But 
that is not Socialism. Does Jaurés advo- 
cate it? Well, then, there’s another of 
the many sound ideas he has, mixed in 
with his Socialistic dreams.” 

What is Jaurés’ programme? Here is 
a recent statement of it, made by himself 
in his own vivid, clear style, which no 
doubt loses in the writer’s translation: 


“In France there is a party of advanced 
radicals, of Socialistic radicals. It is 
not, like ours, a proletarian party. No 
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more is it an exclusively capitalistic 
party. It is composed of elements in 
process of evolution, of workers in small 
industries, of artisans, of democratic 
farmers. They don’t understand col- 
lectivism, but they accept a part of the 
reforms we wish. This democratic bour- 
geoisie of Socialistic radicals, now domi- 
nant in France, believes in secularization, 
in separation of churches and state, in a 
heavily progressive tax upon incomes 
and inheritances; it believes in the 
gradual nationalization of railways, 
banks, mines, sugar and other refineries, 
life and fire and other insurances, in 
brief, in the nationalization of all the 
industries that are in the way of becom- 
ing monopolies. We Socialists do not 
confuse ourselves with this democratic 
bourgeoisie, because it is not communistic, 
collectivist, proletarian as are we. But 
when, with its assistance, we can pre- 
vent reaction, can obtain reforms, can 
develop labor legislation, we should be 
foolish, criminal, to reject that assistance.” 


That is, Jaurés is taking the bourgeoisie 
into Socialism; but because he is gently 
backing it, instead of trying violently to 
pull it, it does not realize that the scenery 
is changing. 

Such is the plan and such the progress 
of Socialism’s first statesman. The situa- 
tion he is creating in France is not a 
French, but a world-situation. To deny 
it is to refuse to read the plain pointing 
of the vanes in the wind of human 
destiny. Universal suffrage; the poor 
and the toiling overwhelmingly in the 
majority in the electorate slowly awaken- 
ing to its power through the ballot; 
capitalism setting the example of con- 
centration and of the use of the State for 
private enrichment through tariff and 
corporation legislation; the only active 
and frank propagandists among the 
masses either avowed Socialists or social- 
istic—what must be the event ? 

Davip GRAHAM PHILLIPS. 

New York City, N. Y. 
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GERHART HAUPTMANN: SOCIAL IDEALIST. 


By ArcuipaLtp HEenpeErson, Ph.D. 


HERE is one figure among con- 

temporary dramatists who, both 
by his achievement and by his promise 
for the future, commands sincere and 
just admiration. He has escaped Ibsen’s 
extreme tendency to moralizing, and yet 
acquired much of his sure grasp of the 
technical side of dramatic art. Possessed 
with Ibsen’s deep sympathy and accord- 
ance with the vital thought-currents of 
modern life, Hauptmann, nevertheless, 
always remains the dramatist; he is 
never the explicit reformer. Mentally 
unclouded with the intangible imaginings 
of Maeterlinck, Hauptmann is imbued 
with the mysticism of sanity and reality. 
Untrammeled with the labyrinthine 
philosophy, which, as M. Ferdinand 
Brunetiére claims, has made most Ger- 
man dramatic literature so mediocre, he 
is yet keenly alive to the profounder 
meanings in the lowly tragedies of Gorky, 
the altruistic doctrines of Tolstoi, and the 
stupendous ideals of Nietzsche. 

Gifted thus diversely, this fertile and 
original genius is a master of poetry as 
well as of prose; poetry as delicate, as 
impassioned, as tumultuous as his prose 
is realistic, life-like, natural.“A poet 
whose fancies and images spring from 
nature, the woodland and the primitive 
forest; a prosateur, whose pictures and 
characters body forth the essential linea- 
ments of the real life of to-day. Charm- 
ing poet, finished prosateur, yet more—a 
mystic and a master of that symbolism in 
art inextricably associated with the names 
of Ibsen, Maeterlinck, and D’Annunzio. 

Thus/many of the qualities that make 
for greatness in the dramatic art of to- 
day—be it prose or poetic drama—are 
combined in Gerhart Hauptmann, whose 
very name, “Captain,” stamps him as a 
leader in the new literary movement of 
Young Germany. He it was who wrote 
the first of the German naturalistic 
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dramas which, in his own and Suder- 
mann’s hands, have swung the literary 
activity of the Germany of to-day into 
the rushing current of modern thought. 
More than the leader of a movement, he 
is a genius, a figure of stately and com- 
manding power. 

Gerhart Hauptmann is one of those 
phenomena of which Novalis, the mystic, 
spoke in the words: “Every person who 
consists of more than one person is a 
person of the second power—or a genius.” 
Byronism was Hauptmann’s youthful 
nourishment, and his early ms are 
stamped with the seal of Byron, Hebbel 
and Schiller. He dreamed of some 
strangely transforming synthesis of the 
arts, and studied sculpture in Rome. 
His youthful epic, “Promethidenlos,” 
with all its immaturity, its subjectivity, 
reveals the first glimpse of the altruistic 
vision which appears and reappears 
through all his dramas. The first radical 
reversion of his views is ruthlessly re- 
vealed in “Vor Sonnenaufgang.” Since 
that time the dualism of his nature has 
perpetually asserted itself. Hauptmann 
is continually surprising the critics and 
astonishing the world with some new 
proof of his versatility, some new illustra- 
tion of his artistic virtuosity, some new 
demand for a reconsideration as to his 
place in contemporary literature. One 
moment putting literary Germany in a 
ferment with his “naturalism without 
fig-leaves,” the next jarring the nerves 
with his pathologic and neurasthenic 
types of modern morbidity; now arous- 
ing imperial opposition to his dramatic 
presentment of socialistic doctrines; now 
evoking admiration for his clever 
studies of local character and provincial 
humanity; appealing next to poetic 
instincts and the Christian ideal, he 
performs the impossible by blending 
together, in a consistently wrought and 
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emotionally touching picture, the idealism 
and realism of our sleeping and waking 
life. / After his bitter disappointment 
over the failure of his realistic drama of 
suffering and distress, of fifteenth-century 
setting, he returns to his idealistic and 
poetic vein and writes one of the most 
widely-discussed and __highly-praised 
dramatic poems of the last half-century. 
Since that time his works have all shown 
a realistic exterior, often veiling the 
idealistic and mystic longings of the poet 
of humanity. 

/ Gerhart Hauptmann has been the bold 
leader in the intellectual movement in 
Germany in the last fifteen years, and he 
won the battle against bitterly indignant 
and virulent critics. From the first he 
has stood breast deep in the tempestuous 
flood of modern ideas. \\The “Sturm 
und Drang” period of Goethe and 
Schiller in the eighteenth century found 
its counterpart in the thought-movements 
and spiritual struggles of Young Germany 
The stream of the newer intellectual 
consciousness in Germany gained its 
volume and impetuosity from three 
great currents of modern thought. The 
mighty current from Scandinavia, dam- 
med to overflowing for a time by the 
bulwark of German conservatism, finally 
swept over Germany after the daring 
production of Ibsen’s “Ghosts,” in 1889. 
The great tidal wave of Socialism, which 
set in from France at almost the same 
time, carried Hauptmann and others 
along with it, and left the ineradicable 
stamp of Zola upon the German con- 
sciousness. The impetus given to German 
philosophy and to German thought by 
the extreme individualism of Friedrich 
Nietzsche, and of Goethe before him, was 
profoundly felt and manifested by Haupt- 
mann. 

The founder of the Freie Buehne (Free 
Stage), Dr. Otto Brahms, awoke all intel- 
lectual Germany in 1889 with the pro- 
duction of Ibsen’s “ Ghosts,” thus throw- 
ing open the gates to the most modern 
German drama. As with Antoine’s 


Théatre Libre and Grein’s Independent 
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Theater, interests, battles and contro- 
versies began to cluster about the Freie 
Buehne. Hauptmann’s “ Before Sunrise” 
—already known to the public in printed 
form and denounced as an “accumula- 
tion of dirt” and the “apotheosis of the 
vulgar”—was produced in 1889. It 
proved to be a harbinger of the new era in 
German literature. Hauptmann, like 
Shaw, after “Widowers’ Houses” was 
christened at the Independent Theater, 
became not a celebrated, but rather a 
notorious character. 

Defective in technique/ “Before Sun- 
rise” is nevertheless one of the most 
perfectly natural and life-like of all the 
recent German dramas of modern life. 
Pinero, even in “The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray,” has never written more 
veracious and appealingly-real dialogue. 
Although a poet at heart, Hauptmann in 
this play forsakes his poetic muse, aiming 
solely at a vital presentation of real life 
in all its sincere naturalness. He had 
known from childhood the neighborhdéod 
he chose for the milieu of the play.. 
Hauptmann was born at Salzbrunn, in 
Silesia, in 1862—a neighborhood where 
the peasant-farmers had suffered physical, 
mental and moral deterioration through 
the sudden acquisition of wealth dis- 
covered upon their property. It was 
just such a family as those he had known 
that Hauptmann selected for dramatic 
study in this play. The millionaire 
father of the family is a besotted drunkard 
who has transmitted to his children the 
ineradicable taint of alcoholism rampant 
in his blood. His daughter Helene—a 
flower growing on the surface of a pesti- 
lential marsh—has so far esca the 
hereditary taint. Alfred Loth, an ardent 
young Socialist, falls in love with her, 
winning her love in return. The family 
physician, an old friend of Loth’s, has 
seen the horrible effects of the immutable 
law of heredity evidenced in the elder 
daughter. He plies Loth with merciless 
logic, warning him of the fatal results of 
heredity, until Loth, in a frenzy, rushes 
away from the house without a word of 
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explanation cr ng to Helene. In 
morbid fear of hereditary taint, crazed by 
the hopeless horror of her environment, 
and in despair over her lover’s cowardly 
desertion, Helene commits suicide. 

In his next two plays, “Das Friedens- 
fest” and “Einsame Menschen” (1890), 
Hauptmann analyzes certain social prob- 
lems and aspects of modern family life, 
where motive and responsibility rather 
than positive, constructive deeds con- 
stitute the psychologic basis of the action. 
While “ Before Sunrise” was, in Haupt- 
mann’s own words, “a social drama,” 
with lengthy stage-directions and even 
plans and diagrams, the next two dramas 
are types of that “bourgeois drama” 
which Diderot invented but lacked the 
genius to perfect’ “Das Friedensfest” 
might be called a dramatic exemplifica- 
tion of Hegel’s profound paradox that 
“All action is guilt.” Here is depicted 
a family made wretched and home a 
place of torment, by the misunderstand- 
ings and mistakes of its members, one of 
another. The play teaches, if anything, 
that disparity of education, training and 
instruction leads inevitably to dire re- 
sults: diversity of interests, manners, 
and even moral standards, subversive 
of all mutual sympathy and domestic 
congeniality. In “Einsame Menschen” 
Hauptmann has treated from the natural- 
istic standpoint the same moral problem 
which Maeterlinck so beautifully analy- 
zes in “Aglavaine and Selysette.”” Un- 
like the play of the Belgian, with its 
mystic coloring and subtile delineation 
of the most secret springs of human love, 
Hauptmann’s play is purely modern in 
its frankness and artistic sincerity. The 
problem is set before us in its natural 
terms, the souls of the characters are 
revealed in their undisguised nakedness, 
and the solution is the logical outcome of 
the social and moral hypothesis. Anna 
Mahr, the morbid product of modern 
university education, strangely familiar 
variant of Rebecca West and prototype of 
Vivie Warren, infuses into the play some- 
thing of the true Ibsenic spirit. As in 
“ Before Sunrise,” the end is harrowing— 
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the suicide of a disillusioned and disap- 
pointed victim of the failure to discover 
an elective affinity. 

Hauptmann’s great social drama, “ Die 
Weber,” (1892) divides with “Die Ver- 
sunkene Glocke” the honor of having 
placed Hauptmann in the very front rank 
of modern dramatists. Indeed, it has 
given him not only a European but a truly 
cosmopolitan reputation. Dealing with 
a pressing problem of labor, it created 
much excitement in Germany, actually 
becoming the subject of speeches in the 
Reichstag. The Emperor William put 
his veto upon it, forbidding all army and 
government officials to enter the doors of 
the Deutsches Theater on the nights 
when “Die Weber” was produced. Its 
performance in fact was suppressed by 
police intervention, for the alleged reason 
that the play was revolutionary and 
likely to incite the masses of discontented 
Socialists in Germany to lawlessness and 
insurrection. The result of all this op- 
position is not difficult to imagine. 
Unusual interest and curiosity were 
aroused, tens of thousands of copies of 
the play were sold, and finally a move- 
ment, inaugurated by Herren Freytag 
and Virchow, secured the removal of the 
imperial veto. The people now swarmed 
to see the play, which received such a 
recognition as is seldom the lot of a new 
drama. 

No drama of modern times is equal 
to “The Weavers” as a fearful picture 
of the misery, poverty and wretchedness 
of the laboring classes. A genuine Volks- 
drama, it presents before us, in sweeping 
strokes and with looming background, 
what we are accustomed to-day to call a 
“strike.” Through it all runs an under- 
current of insistence upon universal recog- 
nition of the social evils of our own time. 
To suppose, as did the Emperor and 
others, that the play was endowed with 
any political intent, betrays a complete 


misunderstanding of the purpose of the 
dramatist. Just as Ibsen once dis- 
claimed any pro ist encourage- 


ment in “A Doll’s House” to the Fem- 
inist Movement, so Hauptmann publicly 
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disavowed any political intent in writing 


“Die Weber.” He wrote his play under 
the dramatic impulse, showing therein 
the influence of Zola’s “Germinal” per- 
haps, but more particularly the ineradi- 
cable impressions of his boyhood left by 
the stories told him by his grandfather, 
himself a weaver, of the misery that 
stalked through the Silesian mountains 
in 1844. 

The drama is of great artistic interests, 
aside from the history of its production, 
its connection with the social propaganda, 
and its blood-relation, if I may say so, 
with the author. Unlikely as the com- 
parison may seem at first sight, “Die 
Weber” has a literary consanguinity 
with Maeterlinck’s “L’Intruse,” Ibsen’s 
“Ghosts” and Hauptmann’s own drama, 
“Vor Sonnenaufgang.” In all these 
dramas there is a superimpending, adum- 
brating force which directs the movement 
of the action, and in whose coils the 
characters are entangled. It is a power 
which either drives men to act or leaves 
them powerless to act; which in all cases 
controls and determines their destiny. 
In “L’Intruse” there is no main char- 
acter, neither hero or heroine. Across 
the gray and somber shades of this im- 
pressonist picture falls the black shadow 
of a scythe, a skeleton, a skull—the 
shadow of Death itself. In “Ghosts” 
and “Vor Sonnenaufgang,” Ibsen and 
Hauptmann seem to proclaim, as Maeter- 
linck has said: “That they have found, 
in material science, the unknown that 
surrounds us, the equivalent of ancient 
fatality—a force of equally resistless 
predestination.” The great protagonist 
in these two plays is no imposing human 
figure; no Uebermensch, no God-man, 
no Titanic character of flesh and blood; 
no Lear, no Wallenstein, no Faust, but 
a pitiless, inexorable law, working out its 
fatal, inevitable result—the Law of 
Heredity. In MHauptmann’s colossal 
drama of elemental instincts, “Die 
Weber,” the hero is not a person, but a 
power; not an individual, but a clamant 
cause. It is Starvation, Hunger, Want— 


a gigantic composite, “type of the hungry 
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weaver face whose shadow is darkening 
the whole land.” To me, the play 
depicts more than the historic struggle of 
the starving weavers of Silesia. Who 
shall say that it is not the symbol of the 
gigantic struggle in progress to-day be- 
tween oppressed Labor and its tyrannical 
oppressor, Capital ? 

In all of Hauptmann’s plays up to this 
time, the pessimistic and tragic sides of 
life have been put in evidence, and 
grimness, never lightness, has been the 
omnipresent mood. In his next two 
plays, “The Beaver Coat” and “Col- 
league Crampton,” he evidences his 
marked ability as a comedy-dramatist. 
These amusing sketches of local rather 
than general or universal interest need 
not detain us here. They add nothing, 
I believe, to Hauptmann’s cosmopolitan 
reputation, serving merely to call atten- 
tion to his versatility—to his ability to 
write light comedy as well as heart- 
breaking tragedy. Later, in 1900, he 
drew, so to speak, a second impression of 
Mrs. Wolff, the cunning and ingenious 
thief, first revealed in “The Beaver 
Coat.” Neither this play, “Der Rote 
Hahn,” nor “Schluck und Jau” (1900), 
an amplification, into a drama or broad 
farce, of the motive in the introduction 
to Shakespeare’s “The Taming of the 
Shrew,” show Hauptmann in any save a 
tentative and experimental attitude. 

“ Der Arme Heinrich” (1902), although 
it has received the extravagant encomiums 
of Kuno Francke, does not present Haupt- 
mann in the capacity in which he most 
excels. This legend of “Poor Henry,” 
an epic poem in Hartman von Aue’s 
hands, becomes with Hauptmann a long 
and somewhat tedious recital of how a 
medieval lord, infected with leprosy, was 
finally healed through the simple faith 
and self-surrender of a simple peasant- 
girl. The Hauptmann of European in- 
fluence and international reputation, how- 
ever, is to be sought in “Hannele” and 
“The Sunken Bell,” in “Fuhrmann 
Henschel” and perhaps in “Michael 
Kramer” and “ Rose Bernd.” 

The radical German critics, who ar- 
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rayed themselves under the banner of 
Zolaesque naturalism, had applauded in 
enthusiastic terms Hauptmann’s fearful 
pictures of hereditary alcoholism, “ Vor 
Sonnenaufgang,” and his gigantic epical 
drama of modern labor, “ Die Weber.”’ 
His light comedies irritated them, but 
when “Hannele’s Himmelfahrt” was 
produced at the Berlin Court Theater in 
November, 1893, consternation is the 
only word to describe their feelings. 
Had Hauptmann betrayed his former 
ideal? Was he a traitor to naturalism, 
his erstwhile mistress? Many wordy 
critiques and indignant articles were 
written before the critics and the Ger- 
man public at large were reconciled to 
this new manifestation of Hauptmann’s 
genius. 

“ Hannele,” 


translated into English 


by William Archer, impressed me im- 


mediately, as some of Maeterlinck’s 
plays do, with the spiritual subtlety and 
mystic instinct of the genius who 
created it. In this dream-poem Haupt- 
mann has made a daring experiment in 
dramatic art, such as one would fear to 
see made by a less consummate public 
genius than Hauptmann. In all of 
Hauptmann’s other plays flow one or the 
other of the predominant currents of his 
art. In “Hannele” these two currents— 
the stream of scientific naturalism and the 
stream of poetic mysticism—have flowed 
together and blended in a truly marvelous 
way. Moreover, Hauptmann has re- 
conciled these two apparently opposing 
elements by an application of the princi- 
ple of symbolism, that makes the drama 
a unique experiment in dramatic history. 

In this play Hauptmann has indeed 
wrought the miracle of the commonplace. 
In that last fleeting hour, passed between 
natural and supernatural, when the 
pulses flicker and “the casement slowly 
grows a glimmering square,” he has 
shown us what dreams may come. The 
veil is lifted, the mist fades from before 
our eyes, and we look deep into the soul 
of a little child. Her physical shrinking 
from the squalor of her surroundings and 
the brutality of her father, her pathetic 


longing for the shining raiment, her at- 
tempt at suicide as the “open sesame” to 
the gates of heaven, her identification of 
the Christ with the only truly Christian 
character she has known, her beloved 
schoolmaster, her strange blending of 
Christian story and fairy legend, and her 
perfectly literal interpretation of them— 
these delicate, subtile and allusive touches 
reveal a deep insight into the heart of 
youth. I shall not attempt to answer 
the question whether or not this play 
will live on the stage. Indeed, I shall 
not even ask the question. The im- 
portance of “Hannele” consists largely 
in its revelation of Hauptmann as a true 
poet of the idealism and mysticism of 
common life. 

Fanciful as the resemblance may be, 
at least it is not absurd to liken Hannele’s 
dream to that of the poet Hauptmann 
himself. Environed by coarseness, ugli- 
ness, harshness all her life long, Hannele 
in those last moments reveals the subcon- 
scious longings which have always lain 
dormant and hidden in her heart. At 
last the moment for utterances comes and 
with it the revelation of all her longings 
and aspirations for sweetness and light, 
beauty and happiness. Is not this, in 
some faint sense, a symbol of Haupt- 
mann’s own life? From the very in- 
ception of his career, the muddy and 
turbulent thought-currents of his own 
time have swept over and submerged 
him. His poetic fire has been extinguish- 
ed, his lyric cries stifled. His conscience, 
not his inclination, forced him to write in 
prose instead of poetry. Not beautiful 
souls and noble hearts, but the degenerate 
perverts of his own age have felt the sharp 
point of his irony. Debased sensualists, 
hypochondriac egoists, hysterical neu- 
rasthenics, clever shop-lifters, and pov- 
erty-stricken nihilists have emerged from 
his brain in a sordid and repulsive train. 
Naturalism, with all its pettiness, its dirt, 
and its sensuality, has for long held in 
check the spirit of poetry, with all its 
fancy, its delicacy, its loveliness. In 
“Hannele” Hauptmann seemed to have 
discovered at last, in Stephen Phillips’ 
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exquisite phrase, “ the late-found child of 


all his empty dreams and longings”— \ 


the dream-child of his poetic fancy, born 
to deliver him from the slough of natural- 
ism into which he had fallen. 

Upon “Florian Geyer” (1895), Haupt- 
mann devoted the most painstaking 
effort, but the play—built on the founda- 
tion of the Peasant War of 1525— 
proved a failure, due no doubt to the 
multitude of its interests, and the con- 
sequent loss in continuity of impression, 
so imperatively requisite in the drama. 
It was reserved for “Die Versunkene 
Glocke” to set Hauptmann, as a dramatic 
poet, alongside of Ibsen, Phillips and 
Rostand. 

There are certain qualities which give 
“The Sunken Bell” (1896) a preémin- 
ence above the other works of Haupt- 
mann and mark it as a work of un- 
questionable genius. In it Hauptmann 
harks back to primitive nature, with all 
its elves, gnomes, fairies, satyrs and 
sprites, for the milieu of the piece. Itisa 
perfect fairy-story, and, like Hans 
Andersen’s Mdarchen, might delight any 
child in the telling. Every element of 
nature, from its subtlest charm to its 
weirdest mystery, is caught and crystal- 
lized in variant types of nature’s children. 
Rautendelein is a child of light, the im- 
personation of the glamor and fascination 
of the forest. Old Wittichen is a sym- 
bol of the Time-Spirit, bending over the 
whirring loom, while the Wood Sprite 
and the Nickelmann seem to represent 


~ the coarse, bestial instincts in human 


nature,—of passion, desire and _ lust. 
They stand for those influences in nature 
which rob man of his ideals, his strivings 
for purity and beauty, and which seek to 
drag him down to the level of his brutish 
instincts. 

In the marvelous conjunction of the 
ideal and the real, the natural and the 
supernatural, the physical and the spirit- 
ual in this play, Hauptmann showed a 
depth of comprehension, a gift of poetic 
insight, which compel us to rank him 
with the greatest poets of his own time. 
As John Firman Coar has said: “If 


Goethe’s ‘ Faust philosophically speak- 
ing—is humanity’s travail at the birth of 
the new spirit of science, Hauptmann’s 
‘Submerged Bell’ might perhaps be 
called humanity’s travail at the birth of 
the new spirit of intuition.” 

The perfectly natural charm of the 
fairy-story, enjoyable by young and old 
alike, is merely the emanation from the 
drama. The child might listen with 
eager rapture to the purely superstitious 
side of the narrative, but the deeper 
interest, the heart of the mystery, reveals 
itself, not to the mind of childhood, but 
to the mentality of experience. In no 
other drama, not even in Maeterlinck’s 
“Seven Princesses” or Ibsen’s “When 
We Dead Awaken,”’ have I seen sym- 
bolism so penetrate and envelope the 
literary structure. Nothing in the whole 
drama can, by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion, be interpreted in a purely literal 
sense, save the one central idea—the 
struggle of the large man for an ideal 
beyond possibility of attainment. The 
drama is one transfigured symbol. It is 
not the story of the struggle of Heinrich, 
a German bell-founder; it is a symbol of 
the aspiration of the individual man, 
working his way upward to an atmosphere 
of greater clarity and more searching 
truth. 

While Hauptmann in his next play, 
“Fuhrmann Henschel” (1899), shows a 
marked indebtedness to Tolstoi and his 
“Power of Darkness,” yet this detracts 
nothing from the somber power of the 
play. Once more he tums to his 
native Silesia, the milieu of both “Vor 
Sonnenaufgang” and “Die Weber.” 
Despite its dialect, that of the Silesian 
peasants, it is almost as easy to under- 
stand, when either read or played, as 
any of Hauptmann’s non-dialect plays. 
“Fuhrmann Henschel” possesses the 
same remarkable qualities of naturalness, 
verity and consonance with human nature 
that were such notable features of. “Vor 
Sonnenaufgang.” Over the whole play 
hovers the shade of great tragedy. The 
entire piece leaves indelibly stamped 
upon the mind the impression of straight 
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power rend compelling strength. Here is 
the greatness of simplicity, of funda- 


mental instincts, of elemental passions. 
Heuptmann once said that he had too 
much else to do to formulate any philoso- 
phy of his own. In “Fuhrmann Hen- 
schel” he shows that it is impossible for 
a modern German dramatist to write a 
true and poignant tragedy without in- 
fusing into it the perplexing and dis- 
quieting problems of modern philosophy. 
Here he reveals, in well-nigh perfect 
fashion, the incipient faltering, gradual 
breaking up gnd ultimate disintegration 
of a human mind through the pervasive 
influence of self-accusation and _ self- 
condemnation. Moral responsibility is 
the vulture gnawing at the vitals of this 
peasant Prometheus. A broken vow, a 
hapless marriage and the brutal blows 
of chance effect the dissolution of the 
wagoner’s mental powers, the wreck of 
his moral being. A great, simple, un- 
tutored mind is Henschel’s, stubborn and 
strong... He has a soul, a warm heart 
ripe with the juices of humanity. Gentle 
to his bed-ridden wife, kind to his child, 
generous and forgiving to his calculating 
and unideal second wife, he spreads over 
the drama, in its first two or three acts, 
a kindly and benignant light. As the 
action moves forward, as misfortune and 
a sense of moral guilt lay their hold upon 
him, his mind becomes diseased, his 
faculties fall a prey to mad hallucination, 
he becomes a moral paretic. This drama 
is a powerful study in pathology— 
Huneker calls it a drama of insomnia— 
interpreted in the mystic spirit of pro- 
foundly human art. 

“Michael Kramer” (1900), and “ Rose 
Bernd,” Hauptmann’s latest play, are 
charged with little of that high, imagina- 
tive tensity so characteristic of much 
of Hauptmann’s work. In “Fuhrmann 
Henschel,” the simple, downright and 
honest-hearted teamster looms up in 
something like majesty and tragic great- 
ness above the depressing, revolting en- 
vironment that impinges upon him with 
tremendous force. We see something 
of the same thing in the pathetic figure 
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of the old artist, Michael Kramer, en- 
dowed with a soul full of longings for 
supreme achievement in art, yet ham- 
pered, retarded, disappointed and dis- 
illusioned by the unappreciation of his 
wife, the utter physical lassitude and 
moral lacune in the character of his son, 
and by his own failure to achieve great- 
ness in his beloved art. “Rose Bernd” 
stretches out to Hardy on the one hand 
and to Brieux on the other. Rose is 
vaguely suggestive of Tess of the d’Ur- 
bervilles, and of that pathetic outcast 
of society in “Maternité.” Exception- 
ally painful and squalid, this last play of 
Hauptmann’s is also hopeless and pessi- 
mistic, a tragedy of pity and terrible 
suffering. There is no triumphant pass- 
age through the fires of purification to 
the heights, as in Tolstoi’s “ Resurrec- 
tion,” but only the piteous struggles and 
last mad crime of a modern Gretchen. 

Hauptmann’s three distinct and pre- 
eminent contributions to modern dra- 
matic literature are “Fuhrmann Hen- 
schel,” “Die Versunkene Glocke” and 
“Die Weber.” For its literary beauty 
“Hannele” was awarded the Grillparzer 
prize at Vienna in 1897. Yet this play 
is too novel, too unique, too unlike any 
other drama ever written, for any just 
comparison or estimate. “Fuhrmann 
Henschel” is a drama of human nature 
as well as of artistic naturalism. “Die 
Versunkene Glocke” is a poem of high 
and ennobling art, animate with supreme 
literary grace and beauty. “Die Weber” 
is perhaps Hauptmann’s greatest achieve- 
ment. If it does not seek to solve social 
problems, yet it forces those problems 
upon us for consideration. Above all, it 
suggests and almost creates, by contrast, 
certain social ideals—the legitimate func- 
tion and noble office of the modern 
drama. “Die Weber” is a sign-post 
pointing the way to the future. The 
great drama of the twentieth century 
promises to be the social drama, 
with the warm tides of altruism, charity 
and justice. 

ARCHIBALD HENDERSON. 

Chapel Hill, N. C. 





THE PRESENT STATUS OF COOPERATION IN 
' GREAT BRITAIN. 


By J. C. Gray, 
General Secretary of the Coéperative Union of Great Britain. 


HE COOPERATIVE movement 

in Great Britain which to-day has 
attained such great importance as an 
industrial and social force, owes its con- 
ception, its capacity, and its progress 
entirely to the genius and energy of work- 
ingmen. It was born of their needs, 
was the outcome of the hard conditions 
under which they lived and worked; its 
methods were adapted to their require- 
ments, and its results have been achieved 
by their unaided efforts. Therefore the 
history of the codperative movement in 
Great Britain is in no small degree con- 
nected with the lives of the workers during 
the last sixty years, and its progress is 
undoubtedly reflected in many ways in 
the improvement which the same period 
has seen in the conditions surrounding 
industrial and social life. 

Coéperation in some form or other had 
been advocated by social reformers for 
many years before what is now known 
as the codperative movement came to be 
established. The great pioneer of social- 
reform—Robert Owen—made codpera- 
tion a principal feature in all his schemes 
for improvement of the lives of the 
workers. He founded coiperative socie- 
ties and established agencies of various 
descriptions to meet their requirements, 
long before the present codperative move- 
ment was thought of, and, although 
his plans for the most part failed to attain 
complete success, the principles which he 
advocated lived and formed the basis of 
the future successful movement. The 
present generation of codperators have 
shown their gratitude to Robert Owen, 
and their appreciation of the great work 
which he accomplished in preparing the 
way for their own achievements, by 
erecting a memorial over his grave and 
by contributing handsomely to the erec- 
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tion of a public library at Newtown, the 
place of his birth. 

The present-day movement is gen- 
erally understood to date from the estab- 
lishment of the Rochdale Pioneers’ Co- 
operative Society, in 1844. It was the 
first attempt to put into practice new 
ideas and methods in carrying on co- 
operative work. These Rochdale work- 
ers, many of them miserably poor, were 
anxious to improve their condition. They 
knew of the many remedies for poverty 
proposed by various social-reformers of 
the day, but whilst discussing all these 
projects with earnestness born of their 
needs, they found none to exactly meet 
their requirements. It was at this stage 
that a new idea was projected. The 
codperation of that day up to that time 
had been mainly a codperation of capital 
and work, but no great progress was 
possible because the workers had no 
capital with which to work. It was 
useless talking to poor men who had no 
capital, and no security to offer for 
capital, telling them that they should 
combine to become their own employers 
and so improve their conditions of life. 
Employment required capital, and no 
capital was forthcoming, so other means 
had to be thought of. 

By a stroke of genius there was devised 
the present well-known and simple sys- 
tem of codperation, by which poor people 
were enabled to create capital for them- 
selves. They said: “If by reason of 
our poverty we have no capital which we 
can use in employing ourselves, we are 
at any rate bound to spend our scanty 
earnings in order that we may live. At 
present we spend those earnings in such 
a manner that other people profit by our 
needs, inasmuch as by purchasing those 
requirements singly we pay more for 
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them than we should if we purchased 
jointly. Let us therefore use this pur- 
chasing power which we possess (small 
as it is at present) and join our forces in a 
codperative society which shall purchase 
for us goods in bulk at wholesale prices, 
and retail the same to us according to 
our needs at retail prices. By doing this 
we pay no more (perhaps less) than we 
are now paying to the shop-keepers, and 
the codperative society which we have 
founded gains the difference between 
the retail and wholesale prices after 
expenses of management have been 
paid. This difference we will appor- 
tion amongst ourselves in proportion to 
our purchases, thus each member of 
the codperative society will reap the 
benefits according to what he has pur- 
chased from the society, such purchases, 
on the part of a loyal member, being 
in accordance with his needs. In this 
way we shall each be building up and 
accumulating profits to be capitalized 
in the society to be used for further de- 
velopments, either by way of providing 
better conditions of employment or other- 
wise for the general well-being of the 
community.” 

Thus argued the pioneer codperators 
of Rochdale amongst themselves. It 
resulted in the formation of the Rochdale 
Pioneers’ Coéperative Society, in 1844. 
A brief statement of its objects, as pub- 
lished at the time, may not be out of 
place here, as showing how far-seeing 
were these early pioneers, although 
some of the aims must have appeared 
very distant and almost impossible to 
attain. 

Their programme was as follows: 


“1. The establishment of a store for the 
sale of provisions, clothing, etc. 

“@. The building and purchasing of a 
number of houses in which their members 
may reside. 

“3. The manufacture of such articles 
as the members may determine upon, for 
the employment of such members as may 
be out of employment, or who may be 


suffering in consequence of repeated re- 
ductions in their wages. 

“4. As a further benefit and security to 
the members of this Society, the Society 
shall purchase or rent an estate or estates 
of land, which shall be cultivated by the 
members who may be out of employment, 
or whose labor may be badly remunerated. 

“5. That as soon as practicable, this 
Society shall proceed to arrange the 
powers of production, distribution, educa- 
tion and government; or, in other words, 
to establish a self-supporting home colony 
of united interests, and assist other 
Societies in forming such colonies.” 


This was truly an ambitious pro- 
gramme for a few poor workingmen to 
adopt, but the results obtained have 
justified their wisdom and bear witness 
to their foresight and energy. It was not 
long before societies of a similar kind 
became spread all over Great Britain. 
The Rochdale Pioneers’ Society, com- 
mencing in 1844 with 28 members, had 
at the end of 1903, 12,028 members who 
owned between them £276,471 of share 
and loan capital. The trade of the 
Society for 1903 was £260,162 and the 
profit £49,359. 

In Great Britain codperative efforts 
have been confined mainly to distribution 
in the retail store, and production in the 
work-shops of the Wholesale and Pro- 
ductive Societies, although during the 
last few years a successful attempt has 
been made to extend the benefits of the 
codperative system to those engaged in 
agricultural pursuits. 

For the purpose of this article, how- 
ever, I propose to deal only with the two 
best-known phases of codperative work— 
distribution and production. I mention 
distribution first because, although in the 
natural order of things there must be 
production before there can be any dis- 
tribution, in the codperative programme 
the natural order was inverted, and dis- 
tribution preceded production for the 
reasons previously explained. True, there 
had, previous to 1844, been many at- 
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tempts made to establish Societies for 
production but none of them lived long. 
It was only after the distributive societies 
had been established for a number of 
years that codperative production began 
to make headway. The distributive 
societies by their accumulated profits not 
only find a considerable portion of the 
capital required to carry on codperative 
productive societies, but they also pro- 
vide a ready and sympathetic market for 
the goods which they manufacture, there- 
fore the success of codperative production 
is bound up with that of the distributive 
societies, as is proved by the constant and 
steady progress which is being made in 
both directions. 

As regards codperative distribution, it 
is the practice in Great Britain to estab- 
lish such societies only when and where 
there is a demand for them on the part of 
the people whom they are intended to 
benefit. A society is never forced on the 
people of any locality, there must in all 
cases be shown a strong local desire before 
any society is established. Whenever a 
strong desire is shown locally then the 
Codperative Union (which has been 
established by the societies of the United 
Kingdom for the purpose of mutual help 
and support) steps in and renders what 
assistance it can to the local people to 
form their society. At present the largest 
distributive society in Great Britain is 
that of Leeds, with 49,379 members; 
Plymouth comes next, with 34,647 and 
Bolton third, with 30,736. These three 
societies together do a yearly trade of 
nearly £3,000,000. 

At the close of 1903 the position of the 
retail societies was as follows: 


Number of Societies. . 1,481 
Number of Members... . 1,987,768 
Share and Loan Capital. . £27,981,697 
Sales....... £57,512,917 
Profits ..... £8,993,562 


The whole of these societies pay a 
fixed interest (which is never more than 
five per cent.) on capital, and the re- 
mainder of the profit is then divided 
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amongst the members in proportion to 
their purchases. A considerable pro- 
portion of the members allow their profits 
to accumulate as share capital in the 
society, and thus gradually build up 
capital for themselves, as was the inten- 
tion of the original pioneers. It will be 
seen that this item on the programme of 
the pioneers has advanced a long way 
towards attainment, about £28,000,000 
having been accumulated in the societies. 
This amount, being considerably in ex- 
cess of the requirements of their ordinary 
retail business, permits of capital being 
set free to be used for other purposes and 
objects included in the coédperative pro- 
gramme, viz: productive work-shops 
and factories, building houses for mem- 
bers, educational work, etc., etc. 

Following closely on distribution comes 
production. In former years there was a 
strong divergence of opinion as to what 
was the orthodox form of coéperative 
production. This difference of opinion 
arose chiefly from the fact that the 
subject of codperative production was 
viewed by different people from different 
standpoints. Whilst the workingmen of 
Lancashire and Yorkshire were busily 
engaged in their project for carrying on 
distributive societies, which, when suc- 
cessful, were also to extend their opera- 
tions into the field of production and 
employment of their members, the same 
problem was also being attacked by a 
band of earnest workers in London who 
were known as Christian Socialists, and 
as the result of their efforts many small 
productive societies were established, 
none of which, however, now survive. 
The idea of the Christian Socialists was 
that productive societies should be started 
by the workers in the various industries 
who should either provide the necessary 
capital themselves, or obtain it from 
other people on loan, the workmen 
themselves to control the concern, and 
after paying a fixed interest on capital to 
divide the remaining profits amongst 
themselves in proportion to their earnings 
as workers. 
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It will be seen that these two forms of 
codperative production were widely dif- 
ferent from each other, and it was in 
regard to this difference that the battle of 
opinion raged furiously for many years. 
Both forms of production grew up and 
developed in the codperative movement 
alongside each other, and although the 
form of production which is carried on by 
the federated capital of the distributive 
societies is perhaps making more rapid 
headway by reason of the greater cap- 
ital which it has at its command, some 
of the older productive societies es- 
tablished on the lines laid down by 
the Christian Socialists are still going 
strongly, and have been eminently suc- 
cessful. 

It has become recognized now by sup- 
porters of both ideas that it is better to 
work for the material success of their 
respective societies, rather than split hairs 
in controversy as to methods, because no 
matter which form of production be 
adopted, the condition of the worker is 
certainly improved, and the work of co- 
operation is thereby extended. It is also 
clearly recognized that to a great extent 
the efforts of codperative production must 
follow, and not go in advance of, the 
the requirements of distributive societies. 
As a rule outside markets are not sym- 
pathetic towards codperative production, 
the prejudice of traders being very strong 
against anything having a codperative 
name. Therefore, the market into which 
a productive society can go is practically 
limited to the codperative movement; 
hence the success of distribution leads on 
to the success of production. 

The position of the movement in re- 
gard to production may be briefly sum- 
marized as follows: 


I. PRODUCTIVE SOCIETIES. 


Industries included: cotton, linen, silk, 
wollen, boots and shoes, leather, metal, 
hardware, wood-workers, building and 
quarrying, printing and bookbinding, 
corn-milling, baking, etc. 
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Number of Societies ne 146 
NS Si cat er snes es . £1,445,301 
Number of Employés..... 8,427 
SS, 45 . £3,078,827 
eS. cba kas £208,259 


II. PRODUCTIVE DEPARTMENTS OF THE 
ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH WHOLE- 
SALE SOCIETIES. 


Number of Societies............ He 2 
isis chan ods. aes £1,851,605 
Number of Employés.............. 15,911 
SR. diel.» \« sk k-d « a . £4,810,238 
eee ee ee £183,453 


Ill. ESTIMATED PRODUCTION CARRIED 
ON BY DISTRIBUTIVE SOCIETIES. 


17,923 
£5,000,000 


ee tore chs 

It is sometimes said by the critics of 
the codperative movement that although 
it has been very successful in distribution, 
its efforts in the direction of production 
have not been so good. The above 
figures, however, show that this criticism 
is not quite correct. It has been shown 
previously that the trade of the distribu- 
tive societies was £57,512,917 for the 
year 1903. For the same year the sales 
of productive societies and the value of 
the goods manufactured by the distribu- 
tive societies themselves came to £12,- 
889,065. It must be remembered in 
making this calculation that the trade 
done by the distributive societies is 
practically the limit of the market which 
is open to the productive societies. It 
must also be borne in mind that the 
amount put down as the sales of the pro- 
ductive societies and the manufactures 
of the distributive societies is calculated 
at wholesale prices, whilst the trade of 
the retail societies is put down at retail 
prices. Deducting twenty-five per cent. 
from the amount stated as being the trade 
done by the distributive societies for 1903, 
and allowing for the amount expended 
on articles of foreign manufacture and 
growth which must be imported and 
cannot be produced at home, we obtain 


the following figures: 
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Trade of the Distributive Societies for 


Ded 1908 at retail — a cdot ki £57,512,917 
uct 25 cent. for i 
profit “i SAK Gea oat — Pata. 14,000,000 


£48,512,917 


Net Wholesale value ............... 
Deduct value of goods purchased 
per 5,600,000 


£37,912,917 
of Productive Societies and 
value of manufactures of Dis- 
tributive Societies........... £12,889,065 


Sales 


It appears, therefore, that about one- 
third of the goods and articles sold 
by codperative societies of home pro- 
duction are actually manufactured or 
produced within the codperative move- 
ment. This is a much larger propor- 
tion than is generally supposed to be 
the case, but it leaves a considerable 
margin for the extension of codperative 
production. 

It may not be out of place here to 
mention what has been done by codpera- 
tive societies to provide suitable dwelling- 
houses for their members. The Codpera- 
tive Union endeavored sometime ago to 
obtain information on this matter, but 
only $44 societies furnished any particu- 
lars. As far as they go, however, these 
particulars show that the societies have 
done a great deal in this direction. The 
$44 societies have built houses, or have 
advanced money to members for the 
purpose of enabling them to build, to the 
following extent: 
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HOUSES. 
Houses built and now owned by Societies... 8,247 
Houses built and sold by the Societies... . . . 5,080 
Houses built by members on advances made 
| 5. eae ae 28,940 
37,267 


Expended b: Secitiesen hums owned, £1,658,810 
Eupended by Societies om houses sold aseaaer 


to members 
Oy CEG estes vhs cbc on 5,327,078 


Advanced by Societies on houses built 


The above figures and facts relating to 
the position of the codperative movement 
show that it has gone a long way towards 
realizing the aims of the early pioneers 
as set forth in that somewhat ambitious 
programme to which attention has previ- 
ously been called. They also furnish a 
striking object-lesson as to what may be 
done even by poor working people, if 
they are united in their efforts. 

Some critics aver that the methods 
adopted by the coéperative societies are 
antiquated and altogether unsuited to 
present-day requirements, but at any rate 
in Great Britain they have stood the test 
of time and to-day show a stronger front 
and a greater amount of success than 
ever before. Other nationalities are 
rapidly following on the same lines and 
are showing equal evidence of success as 
may be seen by the reports from the 
various countries submitted to the Con- 
gress of the International Coiperative 
Alliance which was recently held at Buda 
Pest. J. C. Gray. 

Manchester, England. 


THE DIVORCE PROBLEM: A SUGGESTION. 


By Henry Gaines Hawn.* 


IBERTY in all things, License in 

none” is the perpetual cry of the 

human, and the words prefigure the ideal 
condition, civic, intellectual, moral, re- 
ligious, towards which civilization tends. 


* (Professor Henry Gaines Hawn was born in 
Richmond, Virginia, in 1862. He was educated in 


Nothing so retards this up-lift in 


growth as the placing an embargo upon 
the individual conscience in matters 


which the experience of the ages, the 
impulses common to mankind, show to 


on Cereal & Daan andes Caemagen an 
Lexington, Virginia. Upon coming 


Lee University, 














be natural, 
lawful. 

“Man’s inhumanity to man” has no 
darker record than that made by the 
imposing of “pains and penalties” for 
acts of themselves normal and inherent; 
it makes innocency,—criminality, not in 
fact but in effect, and stamps truth with 
the brand of hypocrisy. To a certain 
extent the refinements of life, if not 
civilization itself, are dependent upon 
the seeming denial, the negation, of truth. 

We no longer destroy our weaker or 
less cunning animal brethren in open 
combat, tear their vitals with tooth and 
nail and sustain bodily existence by 
devouring them, but with only a fictitious 
difference this is just what we do. 

We pretend to have no organs of diges- 
tion, assimilation, disposal, generation, 
in common with the lower animals, 
whereas we not only possess correspond- 
ing organs, but employ them in the 
identical ways for the identical functions. 

Just at the point where the conflict 
between the needs of the body and the 
needs of the mind begin, there civilization 
is born; but no amount of sophistry can 
blind the individual or the race to the 
fact that the “animal man” must be 
first considered, its mandate obeyed, if 
the “spiritual man” which animates the 
body into a living soul, is to be sustained. 

All of which means: that body, 
viewed merely as body, has laws which 
we dare not disobey, for disobedience 
means death; has a Holy of Holies 
which we dare not desecrate; has a dual 
existence which we cannot ignore. 

These reflections are occasioned by the 
timely and all-engrossing discussion of the 
divorce question; and as no one seems 
willing to speak the great truth underly- 


unvarying, and hence— 
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the housetops, this is an attempt to do so. 
Marriage is primarily sexual; it has 
always been so, and always will be. 
Here then is one of the sacred, universal, 
eternal verities of existence which no 
amount of “cant” or masking, or make- 
believe will alter by a hair’s weight. 

Talk as we may of the “love of soul,” 
“unconscious sexual attraction and se- 
lection,” the truth at the center is—sex. 
If marriage is pertinent to sex, equally so 
is divorce; and we can have no solution 
of this vexed question until we face it 
squarely and meet it first on the plane of 
the material where it rightly belongs, and 
afterwards, on spiritual ground. 

The attitude of the House of Bishops 
in the Episcopal General Convention, in 
Boston, Massachusetts, as expressed by 
their proposed amendment to the canon 
on marriage and divorce, is a clear indica- 
tion that this problem is not met on its 
legitimate plane. 

“No minister shall solemnize a mar- 
riage between any two persons unless by 
inquiry he shall have satisfied himself 
that neither person has been, or is, the 
husband or the wife of any other person 
then living, from whom he or she has 
been divorced for any cause arising after 
marriage. > 

Is this a pose on the part of the reverend 
gentlemen; or is it only an index to their 
lack of world-knowledge? Have we not 
the warranty of the Scripture they ex- 
pound for divorce for at least one cause ? 
Is not this out-Bibling the Bible ? 

The church as a whole has for the last 
two centuries lagged woefully behind the 
times, with the result that it finds itself at 
variance with the State. 

The body-civic, despite a seeming 
regard and respect for the body-religious, 
has taken unto itself the regulation of all 
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laws pertaining to marriage, birth, death, 
until nothing but the forms of ceremonial 
are left to the church. This being the 
case, the enacting of canons upon divorce, 
by any religious denomination, in or out 
of convention, can have no effect upon 
the ultimate civic adjustment of the 
married relation other than that which 
pertains to the individual members of 
such assemblies, as private citizens. 

Do the Reverend Bishops think that 
the race has reached that spiritual plane 
where marriage is always and only a 
spiritual compact? Are they ignorant 
of the workings of the sex instinct, blind 
to its universality, its malevolence, its 
beneficence, its essential power? Of all 
men the priest should be the most inti- 
mately acquainted with the sex-controlled 
bondage of mankind. The life lived 
close to his parish, in hamlet or metro- 
polis, has taught him nothing if he has 
not gleaned that one experience, that sex 
and its regulation is at the foundation of 
both the civic and the religious life. 

Have these scholars of divinity had no 
hard-fought battles with their own sex- 
natures, battles which taught them the 
almost superhuman power of this im- 
pulse ? 

The rest of mankind, those not in 
priestly orders, are so familiar with the 
cyclonic and innate power of sex that 
there scarcely remains in their hearts to- 
day more than a gentle reprimand, 
coupled with sympathy for those in the 
toils of its illicit expression. 

Why not frankly face this condition ? 

Upon many statute-books we still find 
unrepealed laws for the punishment of 
adultery and of pre-marital indulgence; 
but are these laws enforced? If not, 
why not? Plainly because such errors 
of conduct are, deep in our consciences, 
appraised as incident to human nature, a 
common heritage. When adultery is 
proved, and a decree of divorce is granted, 
is the guilty party arrested, tried, con- 
victed and punished for his crime? Not 
in these days of enlarging sympathy and 
charity. 


With this lesson of the centuries, do 
not the Episcopal Bishops realize that 
they, as churchmen, and their influence 
if effectual with state and national laws, 
would place a premium upon concubi- 
nage? The question is not, had men best 
abstain from the sexual life if divorced 
and forbidden to re-marry; nor is the 
query “Can they”; but bluntly “Will 
they?” and all human experience cries 
out “No.” If not marriage, what? 
Celibacy? Ask the fallen woman. No, 
gentlemen, you either discuss a passion 
about which you know nothing, or 
“reckon without your host ”—Nature! 

And yet, something must be done; 
and something radical. Some sage has 
said: “That marriage, for women, is the 
one form of slavery remaining on the 
earth to-day.” This may fittingly be 
enlarged to apply to man as well. Let us 
review the condition: When woman 
was but a chattel,a piece of household 
property, divorce was out of the question. 
Here indeed was slavery, a state of serf- 
dom where bodily assault was the lawful 
privilege of one party and the lawful 
torture of the other. The rebellion of 
neither soul nor body was of the least 
avail. As civilization advanced the 
woman became more and more a con- 
senting party, until we begin to dream of 
that ideal condition when, with coéqual 
privileges, both man and woman are the 
consenting parties in entering, continuing 
or discontinuing the marital relation. 
What dark hint looms up here? Does 
this imply that divorce is to be permitted ? 
It means more; but it does not even 
smack of the doctrine of “Free-Love,” 
that euphonious name for free-lust, but it 
does open a way to another realm of 
truth, and cries out that divorce without 
love is more holy than marriage with- 
out love. 

Let us use the word “love” for a 
moment to denote mere physical passion ; 
shall two people who find themselves 
mutually physically repellent, be com- 
pelled to live together? Nature and 
nature’s God say “No.” But as love 
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signifies so much more than the physical 
(this as an outcome of our spiritual 
growth) let us consider marriage on the 
higher plane, and-what do we find? 
We find that things of the spirit dominate 
the physical to such an extent that the 
fact that “man does not live by bread 
alone” is made at once apparent. We 
find spiritual love so all-compelling that 
the most unattractive bodies are made 
mutually beautiful, and that perfect 
union, body and soul, results. On the 
contrary, let the physical be never so 
ideal, in form, stature, texture, age, if 
spiritual repulsion exists all is chaos, 
involving body and soul in torturous 
wreckage. Are such souls mated? Shall 
the farce go on forever ? 

What factor in our civilization is so 
potent for evil as is unhappy marriage ? 
Nature has laid her curse upon it, and 
can we do better than to listen to her 
denunciations ? 

Though both parties to such a contract 
be chaste as Chastity, shall the lives of 
either or both be sacrificed to a formula ? 
No passion in the whole gamut can equal 
in intensity the rancorous hatred which 
disillusioned love becomes. Even in the 
rare cases where the man and woman are 
possessed of that dignity of character 
which prevents the expressing of this 
hatred, it is a living presence—and it can- 
not be hidden, nor its poison nullified. 
We hear the clamorous voices of the con- 
servative and the churchly hissing their 
anathemas upon him who says frankly 
that marriage is not lawful in the sight 
of God or man unless the union be 
mutually gratifying in body and soul. 
Even the devotion of one party only, 
does not make a sacrament of marriage— 
but prostitution to the one who does not 
love. 

We have tried the plan of the one man 
owning many women; of one man own- 
ing one woman; our last experiment will 
be that where there is no ownership, but 
a mutual consenting; marriage will be 
founded upon this consenting and will 
cease with the consenting. Preserve the 
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home forsooth! Preserve the home where 
two human beings have every aspiration 
deadened, every ambition thwarted; 
where sexual contact is loathsome, where 
children are unwelcome, and if born are 
spiritually strangled by the environment 
of discord and latent hatred? Let us 
not forget that emotion, intangible, in- 
visible, inaudible though it be, is the very 
essence of life, and that this most powerful 
agent makes directly for health or for 
disease, for growth or for decline, for re- 
generation or for degeneration. This 
fact is now recognized by scientists; 
“Emotion is not a condition of the ex- 
ternal muscular tissue, but a modification 
of the viscera, and the internal organs, 
heart, liver, stomach and glands all 
participate in it.” 

Shall we then continue to ignore the 
great law of life, that spirit is more than 
body; that what is harmful in the 
spiritual realm is doubly so in the physi- 
cal ? 

Mankind has, of necessity, spent its 
force, thus far in history, in conquering 
the material world; now that we may 
cry Victory, we have a new world to 
invade, the psychic; we have a foot upon 
the threshold and stand appalled at the 
glimpse we gain of the mysteries beyond. 
Let us take heart of grace; this world, 
too, is ours; and already we have learned 
that much which we believed purely 
physical is in fact spiritual; and this is 
true of marriage. If it be not of the 
spirit, it is not marriage, but prostitution— 
whether legalized or not. 

If, then, divorce of the spirit exists 
between a man and woman is marriage 
of the body a holy sacrament? Is it even 
desirable viewed as a physical union? 

An army of living martyrs, men, 
women, children, cries aloud “strike off 
this shackle!” 

If, then, divorce could be free; without 
stigma; attainable for the asking; granted 
for such grounds as “ non-performance of 
duty,” “bodily unfitness, unsoundness, 
incompetency,” “age disparity,” “in- 
compatability,” “drunkenness or drug 
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habit,” “contagious disease,” “mental 
delinquency,” “non-support,” “deser- 


tion,” “adultery,” and above all “ mutual 
consent,” bondage would be liberty. 
What an incentive to right living, when 
each party to a conjugal union realizes 
that the other is not bound, but free! 
How about the children? What? that 
foolish question again? Can any sane 
man hesitate between the rearing of 
children in an atmosphere of peace, poise, 
love, sympathy and encouragement, (even 
though that environment be supplied by the 
State) and an atmosphere burdened with 
distrust, suspicion and rancor? But 
the children, except in rare instances, 
need not be entrusted to the State; the 
little ones will serve, as they always have 
served, to keep the marriage intact and 
this with redoubled force should divorce 
be easily attainable. 

It should be self-evident that a co- 
partnership entered upon with mutual 
consent should be similarly dissolvable. 
As to restrictions, let a Marital Court 
safeguard the home by such required 
limitations that abuse of divorce becomes 
well-nigh impossible. Let parties to a 
desired divorce file their petition a year in 
advance of the suit; such petition to be 
kept secret. In this twelve-month time 
will be granted for the man and woman 
to fully weigh their differences, ascertain 
how much of their antagonism is due to 
temper, pique, or to some flippant cause. 
At the end of the year advance the petition 
to a public marital court; the couple to 
live apart for a year of probationary 
separation. This will stili further test 
the desirability of the union and give 
friends and families a chance to act as 
peacemakers. 

During this time of separation of parents 
the children can be assigned to the more 
worthy party, or to a consenting out- 
sider; or, as a last resort, to an institution 
until such time as difficulties are adjusted. 

On the filing of a private petition for 
divorce by either or by both parties, the 
judge of a marital court could and 
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would suggest a remedy for many of the 
justifiable complaints above enumerated. 
To illustrate: the “non-performance of 
duty,” is placed at the head of the list 
with aforethought; an investigation of 
the unhappy marriages in any personal 
circle of acquaintances will show that 
this is a more fruitful source of discord 
between men and women than all other 
causes combined. Where duty is mutu- 
ally performed there can be no friction— 
so much service, so much wage. 

The gauge of Love is Duty’s Excess. 
If, then, men and women fail to meet 
even their obligations in marriage, dis- 
cord is inevitable. The great majority 
enter the married state without under- 
standing its responsibilities, its duties. 
In such cases a judge can often make 
clear to either or both just where they 
“miss or exceed the mark.” Likewise 
where the plea is “non-support,” the 
court can decree what constitutes support 
—and so on, through the list of justifiable 
causes. 

Divorce in all cases should be attended 
with responsibilities; a man should not 
be allowed to put away a woman for any 
cause and not be in part responsible for 
her maintenance; until such time as she 
re-marries or is provided with a liveli- 
hood. The paying of alimony to an- 
other man’s wife is nothing short of 
filthiness. These are suggestions made 
in all good faith; and the far cry of Free- 
Love will yet make itself heard and lead 
us, not to its own goal, but to a com- 
promise between bondage and license. 

It would seem that if marriage could 
be more and divorce less restricted, that 
the conservation of the home, of human 
happiness, would be the better served. 

If the House of Episcopal Bishops 
would concern themselves more with 
whom they marry than with whom they 
re-marry they would deserve and receive 
the respectful attention of humanity. 


Henry Gaines Hawn. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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NEVADA REFERENDUM VICTORY AS AN ILLUS- 


TRATION OF DEMOCRATIC PROGRESS. 


By Eurweep Pomeroy, A.M., 
President of the National Direct-Legisiation League. 


EUROPEAN diplomat recently 

congratulated the Honorable 
Joseph Chamberlain on the English 
colonial policy, whereupon the British 
statesman replied that England had no 
colonial policy; that the nation had 
simply blundered into a great colonial 
empire. ‘The German Kaiser has labored 
ceaselessly to build up German colonies, 
but has miserably failed and cannot 
understand the reason for this failure. 
Mr. Chamberlain by his speech and the 
Kaiser by his acts show how profoundly 
ignorant they are of the reason of demo- 
cratic progress. England’s great colonial 
empire is the legitimate result of the 
strong and vital democratic spirit of her 
colonists. Germany has disastrously 
failed in her attempt to build up such an 
outside empire because the democratic 
spirit has been hampered and tied at 
every turn by rules and regulations, so 
that popular initiative or the power to ex- 
pand and grow has been unreasonably 
curtailed where it has not been entirely 
prevented. 

The secret of colonial and of all true 
progress is freedom, which makes possi- 
ble the development of the power and 
spirit of individual initiative, so that 
whenever a new occasion arises the in- 
dividual is ready to successfully meet it 
instead of looking to some authority to 
tell him what to do. Guarantee to men 
that justice which comprehends equality 
of opportunities and of rights, and there 
is little danger but that they will success- 
fully meet and conquer every crisis that 
may arise, although their victories may 
not be spectacular or dramatic in char- 
acter. Indeed, democratic progress is 
rarely brilliant or eye-attracting. It con- 
sists rather ofa multitude of small 
deeds of initiative and creation by a 
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multitude of men. It is not boastful. It 
does not surround itself with pageants. 
The autocratic spirit cannot understand 
it. Indeed, to it the progress of democ- 
seems little more than a series of 
petty details and happy blunders. This 
assumption, however natural though it 
be to superficial observers, is entirely 
erroneous. England did not blunder into 
a colonial empire. Her sons and daugh- 
ters came to this country; they went to 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and 
to the ends of the earth; and usually the 
home government left them free to meet 
and master the problems that confronted 
them. In this the Mother Country 
evinced the wisest order of statesmanship, 
as it fostered the real democratic spirit 
of the virile men and women colonists, 
which enabled them to meet each condi- 
tion as it arose, with the result that great 
lands and peoples developed out of hard 
conditions. When the home govern- 
ment interfered and strove to force its 
will upon a colony it made a serious 
blunder—a blunder that divided the 
Anglo-Saxon world by the American 
Revolution. | 
The autocratic spirit which to-day 
possesses the business and industry of 
our country and largely controls the 
press, does not see the signs of real 
democratic progress. It is self-centered, 
arrogant and blind to the general under- 
current of discontent and unrest and the 
quickening of the democratic impulses 
in the heart of the multitude; and this 
blindness will lead to its downfall through 
attempts to overreach itself, just as the 
blindness of the Russian autocracy led it 
it into the grave blunder of the Russo- 
Japanese war. 
The immediate purpose of this article, 
however, is to describe what is in my 
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judgment the greatest happening of the 
November elections—a happening which 
strikingly illustrates both the method of 
democratic progress and the blindness of 
the autocratic leaders of industry, of the 
press, and of the pulpit. 

Shortly after the election I wrote to the 
Secretaries of State in the various com- 
monwealths, inquiring if there had been 
any referendums or constitutional amend- 
ments, and if so, for copies of the amend- 
ments and the vote on them. Some 
days later I was surprised to receive from 
the Secretary of State of Nevada the 
following: 


“ CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT FOR THE 
REFERENDUM IN NEVADA. 


“Section 1. Whenever 10 per cent. 
or more of the voters of this State, as 
shown by the number of votes cast at the 
last preceding general election, shall ex- 
press their wish that any law of resolution 
made by the legislature be submitted to a 
vote of the people, the officers charged 
with the duty of announcing and pro- 
claiming elections and certifying nomina- 
tions or questions to be voted on, shall 
submit the question of the approval or 
disapproval of said law or resolution to be 
voted on at the next ensuing election 
wherein a State or Congressional officer 
is voted for, or wherein any question may 
be voted on, by the electors of the entire 
State. 

“Section 2. When a majority of 
the electors voting at a State election 
shall by their votes signify approval of a 
law or resolution, such law or resolution 
shall stand as the law of the State and 
shall not be overruled, annulled or set 
aside and suspended, or in any way made 
inoperative except by a direct vote of the 
people. When such majority shall signify 
disapproval, the law or resolution so dis- 
approved shall be void or of no effect.” 


On March 19, 1901, this amendment 
passed the Nevada legislature, and on 
March 6, 1903, it passed a second legisla- 
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ture.* It was submitted on Novem- 
ber 8th, last, and carried by a vote of 
4,404 in favor to 794 against; save that in 
Eureka county the two sections were 
voted on separately, and the second 
section received 23 less votes in favor 
and 5 less against. These are the official 
figures, and it is a fact that Nevada is the 
fourth state in the Union to embed the 
referendum in its constitution. 

The general ignorance of the people in 
regard to really important constitutional 
enactments in the different common- 
wealths, and the difficulty of obtaining 
reliable data pertaining to legislative en- 
actments, find a striking illustration in 
this case. As President of the National 
Direct-Legislation League I naturally 
endeavor to keep in the closest possible 
touch with the movement all over the 
country, and in 1902, while searching 
through the laws passed the year before, 
I found a report of the first passage of 
this amendment and printed in the June 
issue of the Direct-Legislation Record. 
Last spring I communicated with the 
Secretary of State of Nevada, and he sent 
me an entirely different amendment 
modeled closely after the Oregon amend- 
ment, and stated that it had passed their 
legislature on March 12, 1903,—that is, 
six days after the second passage of the 
amendment recently voted on. Further 
inquiry of the Secretary of State and of 
the mover and seconder of these amend- 
ments brought no reply. I therefore 
concluded that the earlier amedment had 
been allowed to lapse so that the better 
one might pass. But a month after the 
November election I ascertained that 
Nevada had actually enacted a referen- 
dum amendment. I immediately wrote 
Mr. Shibley at Washington, and he 
interviewed the Nevada congressmen, 
but neither of them knew that the amend- 
ment had been passed. Indeed, I sup- 
pose I was the first person outside of the 
state to know of this important item of real 


* In Nevada every constitutional amendment must 
pass two legislatures before it is submitted to the 
people. 
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news, and I only learned of it incidentally 
a month after the victory. I do not 
know, and seem to be unable to find out, 
who worked for its passage. 

This procedure is characteristicaliy 
democratic. A few thoughtful electors 
see the need of the referendum. They 
understand that in a republic changed 
conditions demand modifications and 
changes in methods, whereby the princi- 
ples of popular rule may be maintained. 
They are acquainted with the fact that 
various cantons in Switzerland, in order 
to meet such changed conditions, long 
ago introduced the referendum, and that 
it has proved altogether successful, be- 
coming a bulwark of freedom and democ- 
racy. They know that it has been suc- 
cessfully introduced in Oregon and other 
commonwealths, and they set to work 
to secure the legislative enactments by 
which it will be possible to ascertain the 
wish of the people upon the question. 
That is all. A need is felt, and it is met 
by the initiative of comparatively un- 
known men. There is no blare of 
trumpets, no loud boasting, no oratory; 
and yet a far-reaching victory has been 
won for republican institutions,—a vic- 
tory affecting the fundamental law of a 
commonwealth and one that is relatively 
of far more importance than the choice of 
a president from among several really 
good men. Yet probably the readers of 


this article now hear of this referendum 
victory for the first time. 

I feel at times, when I see the rapid 
concentration of wealth on every side, 
when I see the manner in which the 
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President, Congress and the central 
legislative bodies are often unconsciously 
drawing to themselves power and crush- 
ing out the opportunities for the develop- 
ment of individual initiative, that this 
country is in grave peril,—indeed, that 
the indications are that it is going the way 
which all other countries and civilizations 
have gone when they have become 
wealthy, and when bevause of this wealth 
power has been concentrated, creative 
ability has been shackled, and corruption 
and autocracy have been fostered. But 
on the other hand, as I watch closely the 
currents of our national life, I see from 
time to time such incidents as the passage 
of the Nevada Amendment, quiet, un- 
talked-of incidents, wherein some un- 
known men, seeing the opportunity to 
help mankind in the mass without per- 
haps benefiting themselves at all, have 
seized that opportunity and carried to 
completion some needed work, after 
which they have sunk back into the ranks, 
neither expecting nor receiving public 
praise or reward. And the spectacle of 
such victories renews my courage and 
strengthens my belief in the invincibilj 
of democracy. So long as such thi 
can be done, America will make progress, 
and the , the czars and the diplo- 
mats of the Old World will not understand 
the reason. They will think, as Mr. 
Chamberlain said of the English coionial 
policy, that our success is due to a series 
of happy blunders. 


E._tTweep Pomeroy. 
East Orange, N. J. 





HOW FOUR MEN RESCUED A CITY FROM EN- 
TRENCHED CORRUPTION; OR, THE RISE, 
DOMINANCE AND DOWNFALL OF 

THE TWEED RING. — 


By B. O. 


I. THE RING AND THE SOURCE OF 
ITS POWER. 


R. ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 
has performed a service of in- 
estimable value to the republic by publish- 
ing at the present time a detailed story 
of the rise, progress, domination and 
downfall of the Tweed Ring.* Especi- 
ally valuable is this historical sketch 
because of the clear and comprehensive 
description of how four men overthrew 
the most powerful and corrupt political 
organization in America, attacking it 
when it was in the very flower of its 
prestige and power, entrenched in office, 
controlling public opinion, dispensing 
favors to its sycophants and aids with 
lavish hand, and crushing its enemies 
with the multitudinous weapons at its 
command. 

The evil which had become so rank in 
the metropolis of the Empire State in the 
early ‘seventies of the last century has 
permeated our body-politic. To a great 
extent commonwealths, like Pennsylva- 
nia, Missouri, Delaware, West Virginia, 
Rhode Island and other states, have 
fallen under the same corrupting and 
almost all-pervading combination of evil 
influences as made Tammany thirty 
years ago appear invincible. Hence no 
chapter in history is more important for 
our citizens than that telling just how the 
four men who placed all thought of self in 
subordination to the imperative demand 
of civic morality, overthrew the Ring and 
redeemed the city. 

It was in 1869 that Thomas Nast, who 


*See Thomas Nast: His Period and His Pic- 
tures. By Albert Bigelow Paine. Profusely Illus- 
trated. Cloth. Pp. 589. Price, $5.80 net. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 
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had returned from fighting in freedom’s 
glorious cause under Garibaldi and had 
accepted a position on Harper’s Weekly, 
fired two or three broadsides, in the form 
of powerful cartoons, at the political cor- 
ruptionists who were plundering the city 
and in the form of a ring or machine had 
begun that systematic reign of loot and 
graft that has few if any parallels in 
modern history. The most noteworthy 
of these cartoons was entitled “The 
Economical Council at Albany, N. Y.” 
It was the first drawing in which the 
members of the Tweed Ring were identi- 
fied. In it Governor Hoffman, formerly 
Tammany mayor of New York City and 
the servile creature of the Tweed Ring, 
was represented as the supreme pontiff, 
Pius Hoffman I. At his side, on a dais, 
sat Peter Sweeny in cardinal’s robes. 
Before the dais were great chests of 
wealth, the tax-payers’ and tenants’ 








From Albert Bigelow Paine’s bi pay of Th. Nast: 
His Period and His Pi . Co righ 1904, by Albert 
Bigelow Paine. 
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tribute, wrung from the peo- 
ple by high taxes and exor- 
bitant rents. Around these 
chests and in front of the 
pontiff stood a mitred throng 
wherein were pictured in 
strikingly faithful portrait- 
ure William Tweed, Richard 
Connolly and Oakey Hall; 
also Jay Gould and Jim Fisk 
of the Erie contingent, who 
were already working hand 
and glove with the Ring. 
This picture proved the open- 
ing broadside in the most 
remarkable newspaper cam- 
paign for sound morality 
ever waged in America; but 
it was not until 1870 that 
the real war was declared. 
The conditions prevailing 
are graphically described by 
Mr. Paine. At that time, we 
are told, “the government 
of the City of New York 
was wholly in the hands of 


four men”: William Marcy 
Tweed, known as “The 
Boss” or “Big Bill”; Peter 


B. Sweeny, often called the “ Brains” of 
the Ring; Richard B. Connolly, popularly 
and accurately described as “Slippery 
Dick”; and A. Oakey Hall, whose name 
was often written by himself as “O. K. 
Hall,” and by Nast as “O. K. Haul.” 

“Their reign,” observes our author, 
“was as absolute as if they owned every 
street, public building and park of the 
city, with most of the inhabitants, body 
and soul. 

“They did, as a matter of fact, own or 
control every public office in New York 
City, and a working majority in the State 
Legislature, while the Tamnfahy gov- 
ernor, John T. Hoffman, wa’ a mere 
figure-head, elected and directed by the 
Ring. 

_ Nor did the baleful influence of cor- 
ruption end with State and city officials. 
Bondholders, contractors, merchants, 


artisans—even ministers of the gospel 
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and philanthropists—were hoodwinked, 
intimidated or subsidized into siding 
those gigantic pilferings which in a 
period of less than thirty months defraud- 
ed the city of New York of a round 
thirty millions of dollars, emptied the 
treasury and added more than fifty 
millions to the public debt which, in the 
form of taxation, we and the generations 
to follow must pay. 


“It is difficult to understand the moral 
and patriotic impulses of a community in 
which such a condition could endure. 
It would almost seem that some dire in- 
fluence of the planets was operating upon 
the lives and minds of those who, under 
normal conditions, would be expected to 
represent and preserve the city’s moral, 
political and financial integrity. As an 
example of the Ring’s supremacy, one has 
but to refer to the files of that period to 
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learn that, for a time, the great majority 
of the metropolitan daily press was 
frankly for the municipal government, 
while the remainder—to pervert an old 
line—praised it with faint condemnation, 
or remained silent, when silence was 
itself akin to crime. 


“In that evil hour the blight of the 
Ring had extended to every corner of the 
city’s moral and intellectual life. When 
it is remembered that not only men whose 
political and financial ambitions rendered 
them sensitive to its influence were 


bought or blinded, but that such a ven- 
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erable and justly venerated 
man as Peter Cooper was for 
a time misled into public 
support of Tweed and his 
associates, it may be con- 
ceived that the general public 
was hopelessly confused as to 
facts and principles, while 
those whose clearer vision 
impelled them to reform, re- 
mained in what seemed a 
hopeless minority. 

“Even Parton, who had 
himself assailed the city gov- 
ernment, tried to dissuade 
Nast from his efforts against 
the Ring, declaring that he 
could never win the fight 
and that it was foolish and 
Quixotic to try. 

“They will kill off your 
work,’ he said. ‘You come 
out once a week—they will 
attack you daily. They will 
print their lies in large type, 
and when any contradiction 
is necessary it will be lost in 
an obscure corner. You can 
never withstand their assaults, 
much less hope to win.’ 

“Well, indeed, might 
‘Tweed ask in the first days of 
the exposure, ‘What are you 
going to do about it?’ and 
Mayor Hall, ‘Who is going 
to sue ?’ 

“The Ring itself was a curious assort- 
ment of incongruous natures—its single 
bond of unity being that of sordid self- 
interest and gain. Tweed, the leader— 
Supervisor and Commissioner of Public 
Works, etc., ete—who had begun his 
public career as foreman of the Americus 
(or Big Six) Fire Company, was a coarse 
and thoroughly ill-bred ward-politician, 
a former member of the ‘forty thieves’ 
Board of Aldermen (1860), a drinking, 
licentious Falstaff, with a faculty for 
making friends. Sweeny—Park Com 
missioner, City Chamberlain, etc., etc.— 
was a lawyer of education and ability, 
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somber and seclusive—a man who loved 
to control great multitudes, unseen—to 
direct legislation, unsus Con- 
nolly, controller of public expenditures 
(a bank clerk who had early acquired the 
sobriquet of ‘Slippery Dick’), was a 
shifty human quantity without an honest 
bone in his body; while Mayor Hall— 
‘Elegant Oakey,’ as they called him— 
was a frequenter of clubs, a beau of 
fashion, a wit, a writer of clever tales, a 
punster, a versatile mountebank, a lover 
of social distinction and applause. 

“Tweed was the bold burglar, Sweeny 
the dark plotter, Connolly the sneak- 
thief, Hall the dashing bandit of the gang. 
This curious assembly constituted the 
great central Ring. Other Rings there 
were, and rings within rings—each with 
its subsidiaries and its go-betweens—but 
all tributary to the motley aggregation 
of four whose misdeeds have been the 
one reason for preserving the record of 
their features and their lives.” 


Such was the Ring and its power in the 


early ‘seventies. Its methods were simple 
and crude. Since then predatory wealth 
and political corruptionists have found it 
advisable to retain and employ the 
shrewdest lawyers and to proceed with 
great caution in their campaigns for rob- 
bing the people of their wealth and so 
debauching the public as to render pos- 
sible a reign of graft and the domination 
of privilege by means of the unholy 
alliance of political bosses, public-service 
corporations and trusts; but in that 
primitive day of corrupt rule simpler 
methods were followed. The city gov- 
ernment was entirely in the hands of the 
Ring. Controller Connolly refused to 
show his books. The courts were en- 
tirely controlled by the Ring, members of 
the bar were apparently in sympathy 
with it, and men who were too curious 
about the way the city’s money vanished 
found that they had fallen on evil times. 
On the other hand, “men with claims 
against the city—Ring favorites, most of 
them—were told to multiply the amount 
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of each bill by five, or ten, or a hundred, 
after which, with Mayor Hall’s ‘O. K.’ 
and Connolly’s endorsement, it was paid 
without question. The money was not 
handed to the claimant, direct, but paid 
through a go-between, who cashed the 
check, settled the original bill and 
divided the remainder (usually sixty-five, 
sometimes ninety per cent. of the whole) 
between Tweed, Sweeny, Connolly and 
Hall—Tweed and Connolly getting 
twenty-five per cent. each, and Sweeny, 
Hall and the underlings the residue.” 

When the expenditures became the 
subject of general scandal the people 
began to complain, and to quiet the rising 
tide of discontent the Ring had a com- 
mittee appointed from among the most 
wealthy and influential citizens of New 
York, to examine the accounts. On this 
ill-famed committee we find such men as 
John Jacob Astor, Moses Taylor and 
Marshall O. Roberts serving. Their 
report was all that the Ring could desire. 
In it they stated: 


“We have come to the conclusion, and 
certify, that the financial affairs of the 
city, under the charge of the controller, 


THE “BRAINS” 


That achieved the Tammany victory at the Rochester 
Democtatic Convention, October, 1871. 
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are administered in a correct and faithful 
manner.” 


Such a report from pillars of society— 
the ultra-respectables of New York—in 
the face of the fact that the city was being 
robbed of millions upon millions of dol- 
lars, and the further fact that the mem- 
bers of the Ring were suddenly becoming 
millionaires, owning palatial country and 
city residences, seems almost incredible, 
until it is known that the members of the 
committee were also being indirectly 
bribed and were thus, as are so many of 
the pillars of the church and society to- 
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day, participants in the criminal, immoral 
and dishonest acts of the more daring 
thieves, that more than aught else are 
sapping the foundations of democracy. 
The key to this amazing white-washing 
repart, signed by John Jacob Astor, 
Moses Taylor, Marshall O. Roberts, 
George K. Sistare, E. D. Brown and 
Edward Schell, is given in the following 
lines by Mr. Paine: 


“Certainly nothing could establish 
‘Slippery Dick’s’ credit more firmly than 
such a document as this, and when we 
begin to look for explanation we cannot 

help noting the fact that it 
was not necessary in those 
days for a millionaire to 
claim residence in Newport 
to avoid his taxes. The ac- 
commodating courts had a 
habit of vacating assess- 
ments for what, in certain 
legal documents, is described 
as ‘love and affection’ and 
a modest ‘sum in hand, duly 
aid.’ 

“Then, when the notori- 
ous‘ Viaduct Job ’came along 
and we find the names of 
most of these gentlemen, as 
well as those of the leading 
newspaper owners—associa- 
ted with the names of Tweed, 
Sweeny, Connolly and Hall, 
and some seventy other good 
men and true—as _ stock- 
holders and directors, we 
begin to understand how the 
Ring, like a great malignant 
cancer, had sent its fibrous 
growth through every tendon 
and tissue of the body-politic, 
to possess, to poison and to 
destroy.” 


One of the chief sources of 
the strength of the Ring was 
found in the subserviency of 
the daily press. Some of 
“MAW the papers, it is true, occa- 
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sionally gave space to a sav- 
age denunciation of the 
wholesale robbery of _ the 
people, but they quickly 
lapsed into significant 
silence or suddenly became 
aggressive champions of the 
corruptionists. The New 
York World spoke of Tweed 
in the following unequivocal 
terms: 





“He thrives on a percent- 
age of pilfering, grows rich 
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on distributed dividends of 
rascality. His extortions 
are boundless in their sum 
as in their iniquity.” 

Later this paper thus championed the 
Ring: 


“There is not another municipal gov- 
ernment in the world which combines so 
much character, capacity, experience and 
energy as are to be found in the city 
government of New York, under the 
new charter. The ten most capable 
men in the National Administration at 
Washington would be no match in ability 
and sagacity for the best ten in the New 
York City government, although General 
Grant has the whole country to select 
from.” 


The Ring in those early days of political 
debauchery and degeneracy seemed to 
possess a power over many of the greatest 
daily papers which apparently is not 
altogether unknown to the great public- 
service corporations, the trusts and other 
privileged interests of our time. 


Il. THE FOUR MEN WHO WROUGHT 
THE RUIN OF THE RING. 


It was in the face of such conditions 
that the young David of journalistic art, 
Thomas Nast, went forth to battle 
against the Goliath of greed and graft, 
backed as was the giant power by the 
governor of the state, the New York 
State Democracy, the entire city govern- 
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ment of the metropolis, the judiciary of the 
city, most of the daily papers, Jay Gould, 
Jim Fisk and the Erie contingent, to say 
nothing of the eminent respectables, and 
finally rendered doubly secure in its posi- 
tion by the complete control of an 
election machinery that, if we except 
the present corrupt régime in Phila- 
delphia, has probably never been ap- 
proached in an American city for the 
manipulation of majorities. Surely it 
is not strange that James Parton, not 
being gifted with the moral enthusiasm 
that burned brightly in the soul of 
the young man recently under the in- 
spiring influence of Garibaldi, sought 
to discourage him from a work that to 
the superficial observer seemed fore- 
doomed to: failure. The artist, how- 
ever, was a moral enthusiast. He was 
young and possessed of the courage of 
youth. He had been present when 
Garibaldi’s rugged regiments overthrew 
the might of monarchal and reactionary 
churchly power on Italian soil; he had 
witnessed a people intoxicated with the 
gladness born of freedom; he had been 
baptized anew in the warm light of 
liberty; hence he feared nothing but the 
wrong—that which was reactionary, op- 
pressive and un-American; and week 
after week he assailed with his terrible 
pictures the Tweed Ring. 

At first the members were amused. 
They felt secure, but later amusement 
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"WE KNOW NOTHING ABOUT 
THE STOLEN VOUCHE 


Connolly Sweeny Tweed Hall 


“WEARE INNOCENT? 


“He had already threaten- 
ed Harpers with an action for 
libel. . . . Henowgave orders 
to his Board of Education to 
reject all Harper bids for 
school-books, and to throw out 
those already on hand. More 
than fifty thousand dollars of 
public property was thus 
destroyed, to be replaced by 
books from the New York 
Printing Company—a cor- 
poration owned by the Ring. 

“The Harper firm held a 
meeting to consider this seri- 
ous blow. A majority of 
the members would have been 
willing to discontinue the war- 
fare on so mighty an enemy. 
Fletcher Harper never waver- 
ed. When at last the argu- 
ment became rather bitter, 
he took up his hat and said: 
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Gentlemen, you know 
where I live. When you are 
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gave place to indignation not unmixed 
with terror, which finally found expres- 
sion in Tweed’s coarse and uncouth ex- 
clamation : 


“Let’s stop them d——d pictures. I 
don’t care so much what the papers 
write about me—my constituents can’t 
read; but, d—n it, they can see pictures.” 


On the appearance of an earlier car- 
toon Tweed’s indignation and fighting 
spirit were in evidence. It was in 1871 
that Harper’s Weekly published a 
picture by Nast entitled “Tweedledee 
and Sweedledum.” It represented 
Tweed and Sweeny looting the people’s 
treasury and handing some of the stolen 
wealth to their poorer friends, while they 
were setting aside the larger share for 
themselves. When the Boss saw this 
picture he exclaimed: 


“That ’s the last straw! I'll show 
them d——d publishers a new trick!” 


against these scoundrels, send 
for me. Meantime, I shall find a way 
to continue it alone.’ 


“They did not let him go, and the 
fight went on.” 


Too much cannot be said in praise of 
Fletcher Harper’s splendid stand. From 
the first he had proved himself a tower of 
strength to Nast, encouraging and stimu- 
lating him to do his best. He had also 
given him great liberty in his work. 
Now he took a positive stand that might 
easily have meant financial ruin for him- 
self and his associates rather than sur- 
render to thieves when surrender meant, 
almost to a certainty, the complete 
triumph of political corruption through- 
out New York State and possibly through- 
out the nation; for the Ring had already 
fixed greedy eyes upon the national 
treasury at Washington. 

Besides Thomas Nast and Fletcher 
Harper, two new Richmonds now ap- 
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ing much the same relation- 
ship to each other as that 
existing between Harper 
and Nast. These men 
were George Jones, the pro- 
prietor of the New York 
Times, and Louis John 
Jennings, the editor of the 
Times. Mr. Jones was a 
man of wealth. Mr. Jen- 
nings was an Englishman 
of great courage and perse- 
verance. He abhorred the 
corruption that flourished 
throughout the official life 








of the city almost as much 





as he loathed the venality 
and sycophancy of the 
bench, bar, press, church 
and society, that tolerated 
such criminality and whole- 
sale dishonesty. Mr. Jones 
shared his editor’s senti- 
ments and finally he gave 
the word to attack the Ring 
boldly and unsparingly. 

It is to these four men 
that the honor belongs of 
crushing the Tweed Ring 
and exiling or bringing to 











justice the arch-conspirators 


against good government 


and the people. Pictures. 


III. DRAWING THE LINES OF BATTLE. — 


With Nast pouring broadsides into the 
Ring each week and Jennings assailing 
it day by day so boldly and so circum- 
stantially that the people could not fail to 
feel that if the charges were not true the 
editor and reputable publisher would be 
quickly arrested for criminal libel, the 
conditions of the Ring became less and 
less secure. In vain it sought to silence 
its assailants by threats and attempts to 
bribe. The denunciations of the Times 
appeared day after day, and each week 
Nast gave emphasis to the charges with 
his terrible and often brutally telling 
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cartoons. At last the Ring began to 
strike back, and seldom has the moral 
turpitude of an urban press been more 
vividly exhibited than in the attacks on 
the Times and on Nast. Indeed, one 
almost feels that he is reading a present- 
day metropolitan or other great daily 
paper in its editorial criticisms of Mr. 
Lawson or some other writer who is ex- 
posing corruption in high places, when 
reading such editorial utterances as the 
following from the New York Herald, 
published on July 4, 1871, and entitled 
“Humbug Reformers” : 


“Every now and then there springs up, 
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like mushrooms in a night, a crop of 
municipal reformers who assail the au- 
thorities with might and main, until 
obliged to desist from sheer exhaustion, 
or other causes which are not at all 
difficult to explain. These humbug re- 
formers are organized bands of uneasy 
people who have been left out in the 
cold in the matter of some fat contract or 
other—that of the city printing and 
advertising being not the least of the 
causes that arouse their holy indignation. 
It is with the intention of having their 
silence purchased by what they call the 
‘Ring’ that all this parade of alleged 
extravagance, over-taxation and fraud is 


made.” 


Another characteristic editorial of this 
class appeared in the New York Sun of 
February $3 and 4, 1871: 


“The decline of the New York Times 
in everything that entitles a paper to 
respect and confidence has been rapid 
and complete. Its present editor, who 
was dismissed from the London Times 
for improper conduct and untruthful 
writing, has sunk into a tedious monotony 
of slander, disregard of truth and black- 
guard vituperation. . . . Let the Times 
change its course, send off Jennings and 
get some gentleman and scholar in his 
place, and become again an able and 
high-toned paper. Thus may it escape 


from ruin. Otherwise it is doomed.” 


Other daily papers either defended the 
Ring outright or remained discreetly 
silent, while the general indifference of 
the people gave courage to the thieves and 
Mayor Hall cheerfully declared that, 


“it will all blow over. These gusts of 
reform are all wind and clatter. Next 
year we shall be in Washington.” 

This idea of getting to Washington 
was a dear dream to the members of the 
Ring in more than one sense. They 
cherished it fondly and it proved to be one 
of the greatest factors in their undoing. 
The Ring and the Erie contingent 
planned to secure the nomination of 
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Governor Hoffman for the presidency, 
feeling sure that if once elected this pliant 
tool would virtually turn all offices over 
to them and their friends. But there was 
a small, shrewd, keen and inordinately 
ambitious politician and lawyer that this 
new plan of the Ring did rot please. 
Samuel J. Tilden, as Chairman of the 
Democratic State Committee in 1868, 
“had been hand and glove with Tweed 
during that notorious campaign.” He 
had been counsel for the Erie directors 
when Tweed and Sweeny were on the 
board and was thoroughly familiar with 
their villainy; but he was a shrewd 
politician whose eyes had long been fixed 
upon the presidency. Now that the 
Ring had passed him over and settled 
definitely on Hoffman, he saw no promise 
of political aid from that direction. If he 
gained the presidency, it must be over the 
ruin and not by the aid of the Ring. 
Thus the dream of Washington, which 
Tweed and his companions cherished, 
was going to cost them dear, as we shall 
presently see. 

Mr. James O’Brien was an intimate 
political friend of Samuel J. Tilden. He 
was the sheriff under the Ring, and it 
was through Mr. O’Brien that the proofs 
were secured that precipitated the over- 
throw of Tweed and his associates. 
One morning O’Brien repaired to Con- 
troller Connolly’s office and stated that he 
had a favor to ask, and he stated this in 
such a manner that Connolly knew that 
if the favor asked were not granted, there 
would be trouble brewing. O’Brien had 
a friend, one William Copeland, whom 
he wished given a position then held by 
one of the bookkeepers in the controller’s 
office. Connolly had offended O’Brien 
on a former occasion, and O’Brien was 
known to be a dangerous man to have for 
an enemy. At a time when the Times 
and Harper's Weekly were stirring up 
the public and creating a general demand 
for an investigation, it would be pecu- 
liarly unfortunate to run the risk of hav- 
ing O’Brien make a confession of what 
he knew. Still, the controller hesitated. 
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He had grave misgivings. 
The men in his office were 
tried and true. He knew 
nothing of Copeland. 
O’Brien, however, pressed 
his case and insisted that he 
knew Copeland, that he was 
all right, and that he was 
safe and could be trusted; so 
finally Connolly consented, 
and the Trojan horse entered 
the controller’s office. 

No sooner was Copeland 
at the books than “he began 
to make a transcript of the 
items of the Ring’s frightful 
and fraudulent disburse- 
ments, mainly charged as 
expenditures on the court- 
house, then building. He 
worked fast and overtime to 
get these, and within a brief 
period the evidence of a guilt 
so vast as to be almost in- 
credible was in O’Brien’s 
hands. Another man, one 
Matthew O’Rourke, in a 
similar manner had been 
installed as county book- 
keeper, and in this position 
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had also fortified himself 
with proofs of enormous 
frauds, chiefly in connection gi, 
with armory rents and re- 
pairs. O’Rourke had been a military edi- 
tor and was especially fitted for this job.” 

Thus in the hour when the members 
of the Ring, that had defied the public by 
insolently demanding, when Nast opened 
his crusade, “ What are you going to do 
about it?” and that had later shown 
signs of fright only to recover their 
equilibrium and declare that it “would 
all blow over,” were planning to move on 
Washington, a powder mine was being 
laid under their very seats. 


IV. JENNINGS RECEIVES A MIDNIGHT 


VISITOR. 


The power of the Ring was still so 
great that though every week found more 
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and more people awakened, to the super- 
ficial observer the outlook for speedy 
retribution seemed far from encouraging, 
especially when he remembered that the 
great criminals were securely entrenched 
behind “cunningly devised laws, fraudu- 
lent voting machinery and an army of 
accomplices, composed of capitalists, 
railway magnates, office-holders, _prize- 
fighters, loafers, convicted felons and a 
subsidized press.” Indeed, as Mr. Paine 
further observes: “'The Ring had imperial 
power over every public issue and fran- 
chise, not only in the city but the State. 
The Erie Railroad, with Tweed and 
Sweeny as directors and with Fisk and 
Gould as its financiers, was simply a 
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gigantic highway of robbery and dis- 


And yet, as is frequently the case in 
critical hours when a forlorn hope is 
carrying forward the cause of honesty, 
justice and right, help was near at hand 
for the four moral heroes who had re- 
mained undaunted, undismayed and de- 
termined. 


“ Louis John Jennings, who, as we have 
noted, had maintained an unceasing war- 
fare, was one night sitting in his office, 
wondering what move he could make 
next. Over and over he had branded 
Tweed and his associates as criminals, 
pointing out the frauds that must exist, 
daring the Ring to produce the city ac- 
counts. His life had been threatened, 
and more than once he had been arrested 
on trumped-up charges. Like Nast, he 
had been accused of almost every crime 
in the calendar. . . . Pondering as to 
the possibilities, and the probable re- 
wards, of American reform, the sturdy 
Englishman began writing, when the 
door suddenly opened, and James 
O’Brien entered. 

“The men were known to each other 
and O’Brien remarked that it was a 
warm evening. 

“*Yes, hot,’ assented Jennings. 

“*You and Nast have had a hard 
fight,’ continued O’Brien. 

“* Have still,’ nodded Jennings rather 
wearily. 

“*T said you have had it,’ repeated 
O’Brien, and he pulled a roll of papers 
from an inner pocket. ‘Here are the 
proofs of all your charges—exact trans- 
scriptions from Dick Connolly’s books. 
The boys will likely try to murder you 
when they know you ve got ’em, just as 
they ’ve tried to murder me.’ 

“Jennings seized the precious roll 
and sat up till daylight, studying it all 
out. It was only a day or two later 
that O’Rourke came in with the add- 
ed documents, and was engaged by 
the Times to assist in making the great 
attack.” 


Vv. MEN SUPERIOR TO BRIBES. 


When it came to the ears of the master- 
spirits of the Ring that the New York 
Times had obtained the transcript of the 
controller’s books which would sub- 
stantiate the criminal charges made by 
the Times, there was consternation in 
Tammany Hall, until Connolly hit upon 
a plan of buying off Jones. Did not 
every man have his price? All Jones 
wanted was a big bribe; they were yet 
safe. And so, judging Jones by other 
men, Connolly repaired to the office of a 
lawyer in the Times Building. Later 
Jones was sent for. Here Connolly 
offered the proprietor five million dollars 
if he would not publish the damning 
evidence. This interview is worth re- 
cording, for in an age like ours, when the 
keenest brains are on every hand being 
directly or indirectly seduced from loyal 
and single-hearted devotion to the cause 
of democracy and the interests of the 
people and are being employed to main- 
tain corrupt and extortionate corpora- 
tions, ring-rule and machine domination, 
it is well to remember that there are men 
to whom five million dollars is no tempta- 
tion, when its possession would be bought 
at the expense of moral rectitude. 

When Mr. Jones entered the private 
office of the lawyer who had sent for him, 
and saw Controller Connolly, he ex- 
claimed, “I do n’t want to see this man,” 
and turned to leave. 


“*For God’s sake!’ exclaimed Con- 
nolly, ‘let me say one word to you.’ 

“At this appeal Mr. Jones stopped. 
Connolly then made him a proposition to 
forego the publication of the documents 
he had in his possession and offered him 
the enormous sum of five million dollars 
to do this. As Connolly waited for the 
answer, Mr. Jones said: 

“*T don’t think the devil will ever 
make a higher bid for me than that.’ 

“Connolly began to plead, and drew a 
graphic picture of what one could do with 
five million dollars. He ended by saying: 
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“*Why, with that sum you can go to 
Europe and live like a prince.’ 

“* Ves,’ said Mr. Jones, ‘but I should 
know that I was a rascal. I cannot con- 
sider your offer or any offer not to publish 
the facts in my possession.’” 


In this conriection we will mention the 
tempting offer made at a later date to 
Thomas Nast. We have seen how the 
Ring strove to silence Harper's Weekly 
by dealing a 
crushing blow 
to the business 
of the firm; but 
failing thus 
and seeing that 
Nast’s pen, af- 
terthe exposure 
of the Ring’s 
corruption by 
the Times and 
the Booth Com- 
mittee, was 
growing more 
and more terri- 
ble each week, 
it determined 
to buy his si- 
lence. The 
story as given 
by Mr. Paine is 
as follows: 
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“The Ring now resorted to new 
tactics. They determined to buy where 
they could not intimidate. A lawyer 
friend one day intimated to Nast that, in 
appreciation of his great efforts, a party 
of rich men wished to send him abroad, 
and give him a chance to study art under 
the world’s great masters. The friend 
was probably innocent enough—an un- 
conscious tool of the Ring. 

“Nast said very little except that he 
appreciated the offer and would be de- 
lighted to go, but for the fact that he had 
important business, just then, in New 
York. . . . On the following Sunday 
an officer of the Broadway Bank, where 
the Ring kept its accounts, called on 
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Nast at his home. He talked of a 
number of things. Then he said: 

“*T hear you have been made an offer 
to go abroad for art study.’ 

“* Yes,’ nodded Nast, “but I can’t go. 
I have n’t time.’ 

“* But they will pay you for your time. 
I have reason to believe that you could 
get a hundred thousand dollars for the 
trip.’ 

“*Do you think I could get two hun- 

. dred thou- 
sand ?’ 

“< Well, pos- 
sibly. I believe 
from what I 
have heard in 
the bank that 
you might get 
it. You havea 
great talent; 
but you need 
study and you 
need rest. Be- 
sides, this Ring 
business will get 
you into trou- 
ble. They own 
all the judges 
and jurors and 
can get you 
locked up for 
libel. My ad- 
vice is to take 
the money and get away.’ 

" Nast looked out into the street, and 
perhaps wondered what two hundred 
thousand dollars would do for him. It 
would pay the mortgage on the house in 
the city. It would give him years of 
study abroad. It would make him com- 
fortable for life. Presently he said: 

“*Don’t you think I could get five 
hundred thousand to make that trip?’ 

“The bank official scarcely hesitated. 

“*You can. You can get five hundred 
thousand dollars in gold to drop this Ring 
business and get out of the country.’ 

“ Nast laughed a little. He had played 
the game far enough. 

“*Well, I don’t think I'll do it,’ he 
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said. ‘I made up my mind not long ago 
to put some of those fellows behind the 
bars, and I’m going to put them there!’ 
“The banker rose, rather quietly. 
“*Only be careful, Mr. Nast, that you 
do not first put yourself in a coffin!’ he 
smiled.” 
VI. AMAZING REVELATIONS. 


Connolly returned to his companions, 
terrified and despairing, and “on July 8th 
was published the first instalment of 
those terrible figures that, having once 
been made to lie, now turned to cry out 
the damning truth in bold black type— 
black indeed to the startled members of 
the Ring. 


“The sensation was immediate. The 
figures showed that an enormous outlay 
had been charged as ‘armory rents and 
repairs’ which never could have been 
legitimately expended. Ten lofts, mostly 
over old stables, had been rented at a 
cost of $85,000, and though these lofts 
had not been used, an additional $463,- 


064 had been charged for keeping them 


in repair. Ten other armories had been 
kept in repair for a period of nine months 
at the trifling cost to the county of 
$941,453.86. The upper floor of Tam- 
many Hall, worth at that time about 
$4,000 a year, was charged in the list at 
nine times that sum. The Times as- 
serted the absolute truth of these figures, 
and boldly called on the officials to dis- 
prove them by producing their books.” 


On July 22, 1871, the Times exploded 
its second bomb by publishing Cope- 
land’s transcript of Connolly’s accounts. 
These figures more than bore out all the 
charges made by the Times and Harper’s 
Weekly. ‘They were carefully tabulated, 
printed in clear, fair type, and showed 
at a glance how the city had been robbed 
of millions upon millions of dollars. 


“Many of the great sums had been 
charged as repairs or furnishings for the 
new court-house, and most of them had 
been distributed through such ‘contrac- 
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tors’ as J. H. Ingersolf & Company, 
Andrew J. Garvey, Keyser & Company 
and others, who had ‘ arranged’ whatever 
small part was really due for goods and 
labor, and deposited the huge balance to 
the credit of the various members and 
associates of the Ring. 

“The new court-house was still far 
from complete, and miserably furnished, 
yet it had already resulted in the neat 
outlay of $11,000,000, when the most 
liberal estimate placed its value, finished 
and luxuriously furnished, at less than 
three millions. . 

“A few items will be sufficient to show 
the scale upon which the Ring conducted 
its financial policy: 

“Forty old chairs and three tables had 
a record value of $179,729.60. 

“A charge for repairing fixtures, 
through J. H. Keyser & Company, was 
$1,149,874.50. 

“Thermometers, $7,500. 

“ Another charge for furniture, through 
Ingersoll & Company, $240,564.63. 

“City and County Advertising—paid 
to the newspapers of New York City, 
$2,703,308.48—a large proportion of this 
vast sum having been paid in the early 
months of 1871. 

“A single item of stationery was set 
down at $186,495.61. What, in heaven’s 
name, could the .61 have paid for with 
stationery bought at Ring rates? Possi- 
bly it represented the actual cost of the 
entire outlay. 

“Then there were carpets, shades and 
curtains, also supplied by that marvelous 
firm, Ingersoll & Company, at the fairly 
comfortable figure of $675,534.44. Why 
always these odd cents? It must have 
been worrisome to make change in those 
days of opulence. But one cannot help 
admiring the two liverymen who in a few 
brief days earned nearly fifty thousand 
dollars by supplying the aldermen with 
carriages, mostly for funerals. That 
must have been a busy season for alder- 
men, keeping up with all those obsequies. 


Nor must we overlook one G. S. Miller, - 


a carpenter who was set down as having 
received $360,747.61 (another .61—fatal 
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POLITICAL “CAPITAL”, 

‘Tux ~ people are in & very puzzied and despondent state 
of mind about the politica! situation, and have got beyond 
the point st which they look for the appearance of the ideal : 
statesman uniting tbe purest motives with (he highest ability \ 
They can get the pure motives, and (hey can get the high bili. 
ty; but somebow, owing to a0 matter whet circumstances, to 


ep as (for the present at least) « bed job, and are willing to con- 
‘text themselves with any man who, for whatever motive, will do 
good work. It so happens, too, that the work to be done at this 
moment is not work which calle either for the bighest order of 
genius or the bighest aspirations, A man may do it very well 
witbout being « Moses or a W asmngrow—without, ia short, being 
euher a prophet or a bere. He bas aeither to lrad « race out of 
captivity aor call @ nation into existence The task before the 
American politician of to-day is tbe simple and somewhat homely 
from 


graqral deposition to ask whether he ie « statesman of 

mir et mn eo at ng nr ttn 
voice been alwars heard on the right side, In fect, they go so far 
a8 to may that to make cepita: in this way is a good thing to do, and 
they wish aff politicians to engage in & They are ready to forbear 
all curious inquiries into the motives or antecedents of men who will 
undertake to put an end to cheating and stealing In fact, the voters 


eoccess simply owing to his hiaving, before any body else of bis class, 
understood the exact matare of the situation He perceived sooner 


bighest service, and his enemies actually piay into his bands."— TAs 
Nation, October 7, 1875. 
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TWEED-LE-DEE AND TILDEN-DUM. 


REFORM TWEED.— 

You will be allowed to escape ; 
Albany as Governor.” 
sum) for one month’s work. 
asks the Times, 
carpenter alive ?’ 
“But Garvey, Andrew J. Garvey, the 
plasterer! Generations of plasterers yet 
unborn will take off their hats to his 
memory! $2,870,464.06 had he earned 
at his humble trade in the brief period of 
nine months. Fifty thousand dollars a 
day was his record for an entire month! 


‘Is not,’ 
‘this Miller the luckiest 


“ Tf all the people want eet nage somebody arrested, I'l] have he Fw ay convicted. 
nobody will be 


; and then TILDEN will go to th e ite House, and I to 

Surely never was a month so well plastered 
as that long-ago June! ‘As G. S. Miller 
is the luckiest carpenter alive,’ comments 
the Times, ‘so is Andrew J. Garvey the 
Prince of Plasterers. His good fortune 
su anything recorded in the 
Arabian Nights. A plasterer who can 
can earn $138,187 in two days (December 
20th and 21st), and that in the depths of 
winter, need never be poor. With a 
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total of $2,870,464.06 for the job, he 
could afford to donate the .06 to charity.’ 


“As heretofore stated, during thirty 
months of Ring-rule, thirty millions of 
dollars had been stolen out of hand. 
The city debt had increased more than 
fifty millions and was doubling every 
_two years. No wonder the shores of 
Long Island Sound were lined with the 
elegant homes of the city contractors and 
financiers. Matthew J. O’Rourke, who 
since that time has made a careful study 
of the city’s finances, states that counting 
the vast issues of fraudulent bonds, the 
swindling of the city by the wealthy tax- 
dodgers, by franchises and favors granted, 
by blackmail and extortion—-the total 
amount of the city’s loss through the 
Tweed Ring stands at not less than 
Two Hundred Millions of Dollars.” 


VII. SOME OF NAST’S TELLING CAR- 
TOONS. 


This was the summer-time for Thomas 
Nast. Picture after picture appeared, 
each more compelling than the former. 
Among these notable cartoons was one 
entitled “The Tammany Lords and 
Their Constituents” that was very dis- 
quieting to the Ring. It showed Tweed, 
Connolly, Hall and Sweeny luxuriating 
at the palatial summer home of the first, 
while the poor attic-dweller in the city 
was being evicted. 

Another telling cartoon was entitled 
“The ‘ Brains’ of the Rochester Conven- 
tion.” It represented Tweed’s body. 
The head was a money-bag shaped like 
the head of the Tammany chief, but with 
. the dollar-mark in place of eyes, nose and 
mouth. 

Another very striking picture was sug- 
gested by Mayor Hall’s observation that 
the reform storm would soon “blow 
over.” It represented a group of vultures 
standing on the prostrate form of New 
York, waiting for the storm to blow over. 
The vultures bore the heads of Tweed, 
Connolly, Hall and Sweeny. 

A cartoon that did much to cause 
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Protestants everywhere to rally to the 
support of the public schools was entitled 
“The American River Ganges.” It rep- 
resented Tweed and his associates throw- 
ing the children from the public schools 
down an embankment where, coming up 
from a river, were a great number of 
crocodiles, each wearing the mitred hat of 
a Roman prelate. This cartoon was sug- 
gested by the constant work of the Ring 
in the interests of the Roman Church 
and against the public schools. 

A picture that created great indigna- 
tion in the hearts of Tweed and his asso- 
ciates was entitled “ Why is the Treasury 
Empty?” It showed on one side the 
workingmen who had labored for the 
city, but who were not able to get their 
pay, standing before the empty vaults of 
the city treasury, while behind these 
same vaults were revealed Tweed, 
Sweeny, Connolly and Hall, reveling in 
champagne and delicate viands. 

After certain vouchers had been stolen, 
all the members of the Ring were quick 


to declare that they knew nothing of the 


theft. This suggested an effective car- 
toon entitled “‘Too Thin.” 

But the two cartoons that immediately 
followed the Times’ exposure and that 
created the greatest sensation were en- 
titled “Two Great Questions.” The 
first was suggested by Horace Greely’s 
inquiry, “ Who is Ingersoll’s Company ?” 
Nast pictured Ingersoll as introducing 
Tweed, the Ring and their associates to 
Greely. The other was suggested by 
the Times’ query, “ Who stole the people’s 
money?” It represented the master- 
spirits of the Ring and their accomplices 
standing in a circle. Each man was 
pointing an accusing finger at his neighbor 
and saying, “”T was him.” 

“Wholesale and Retail” was the title 
of an accusatory and fearsome picture 
which was well calculated to make 
shivers run down the back of the great 
Boss. It consisted of two pictures, the 
upper one representing Tweed, Sweeny, 
Connolly and Hall coming out of the city 
treasury where they had helped themselves 
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From Albert Bigelow Paine’s biography of Th. Nast: His Period and His Pictures. Copyright, 1904, by Albert 


Bigelow Paine. 


“STOP THIEF!” 


In the foreground is the 
er back are Fisk, T. 


in a lordly way. Policemen on either 
side of the doorway were touching their 
caps; while just below this picture was 
another drawing representing the outside 
of a bakery. A poor, starving man, 
hunger-crazed, had entered the bakery 
and stolen a loaf of bread. Two police- 
men had seized and were clubbing him, 
and a third policeman was running to 
their assistance. 

Among the savage pictures that natu- 
rally enraged the members of the Ring 
was that of four tigers behind the bars, 
bearing the faces of Tweed, Sweeny, 
Connolly and Hall. 

It has always been the policy of great 
rogues and master-spirits in political and 
commercial knavery to assume to possess 
superior knowledge and virtue in the 
presence of public indignation. They 
strive to throw dust in the eyes of the 
people, to contemptuously sneer at their 
critics, or to intimate that they are in- 
spired by unworthy motives. Not un- 


rostrate figure of Connolly. Hard upon his heels are Hall, Sweeny, Tweed and N. Sands. 
Fields, H. ami 


ith, and others less distinct. 


frequently they assume the réle of cham- 
pions of justice and integrity and insist 
on the punishment of their own tools. 
This is frequently the case when they 
have been able to make some 

ments with pliable servants by which the 
latter are promised a pardon after they 
have been convicted, provided conviction 
has been rendered inevitable—something 
which the leading offenders will if possible 
prevent. Nast was ever keenly analyti- 
cal, and many of his cartoons mercilessly 
exposed such subterfuges as these. A 
very notable example of this kind was the 
cartoon which finally led to the arrest of 
Tweed in Spain. It represented the 
Boss playing the réle of moralist. He 
was arrayed in striped garments, sug- 
gestive of the garb which the artist held he 
should be wearing. He had seized two | 
small street urchins, typical of the little 
offenders whose infractions of law were 
slight, and was dragging them to justice 
while privately assuring them that they 
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would be pardoned out. After Tweed 
had escaped from jail and had fled to 
Europe, he was detected in Spain by his 
resemblance to this cartoon, the Spanish 
officials supposing from the picture that 
he was a kidnapper of children. The 
cablegram announcing his arrest declared 
that Tweed “had been identified and 
captured at Vigo, Spain, on the charge of 
‘kidnapping two American children.’” 

When all the daily papers that had 
upheld the Ring and various officials 
were breaking for cover, the members of 
the Ring began to accuse one another and 
to join in the general clamor. This sug- 
gested a cartoon entitled “Stop Thief!” 
representng the members of the Ring 
rushing at full speed, each vociferating, 
“Stop Thief!” 

But the most powerful of all Nast’s 
cartoons was the one printed on the eve 
of the election that proved to be the 
Waterloo of the Ring. It was entitled 
“The Tammany Tiger Loose.— What 
ave you going to do about it?’” In this 


famous drawing Nast utilized a sketch 


of the Coliseum made when he visited 
Rome at the time of Garibaldi’s triumph. 
He restored the amphitheater. In the 
imperial box sat Tweed and his associates. 
The galleries were filled with the Ameri- 
can people. In the arena lay the 
crushed ballot-box and the figure of 
Columbia, prostrate under the savage 
claws of an enormous tiger—“the crea- 
ture of rapacity and stripes,” defiant, 
desperate and brutally fierce. This is 
one of the greatest cartoons that has ever 
appeared in an illustrated publication. 
After the overthrow of the Ring, Tweed 
was represented as Marius amid the ruins 


of Carthage. 
VIII. THE OVERTHROW OF THE RING. 


The Ring had met a fatal check when 
it failed to bribe or buy the silence of 
Jones and Nast. All the city was now 
aroused. Men who had remained silent 
or who had worked hand and glove with 
the Ring, now experienced a sudden 
spasm of virtue. On every side the 
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smaller rogues and the eminently respect- 
able gentlemen who had long been bene- 
ficiaries of the Ring were breaking for 
cover. Samuel J. Tilden was now a 
star actor in the campaign for reform. 
He was indefatigable and effective. Mr. 
Paine thus admirably pictures this pass- 
age in the history of the collapse of the 
Ring: 


“And just here came Samuel J. 

Tilden’s great moment of entrance. His 
appearance on the stage was as dramatic 
as it was effective. It was the moment 
in the melodrama when the avenger 
rushes from the wings, holding high the 
damning proof that makes conviction 
sure. 
“The Booth Committee was ready to 
make its report. Through Andrew H. 
Green, Mr. Tilden knew precisely what 
that report would be. Two or three 
days previous he ‘happened causually.’ 
as he says in his affidavit, to drop into 
Mr. Green’s office, and was there shown 
some startling figures from the books of 
the Broadway Bank. Traced through 
the bank’s entries, these figures showed 
just how an account against the city— 
a sum of $6,312,641.37—had netted a 
clear profit of $6,095,309.17 to Tweed and 
his friends, and just in what measure the 
transaction had been arranged. Why 
the bank had not rendered so important 
a public service before, does not now 
matter. Neither does it matter why Mr. 
Tilden, who later acknowledged that he 
knew as far back as 1869 that the Ring 
‘was opposed to all good government,’ 
should have waited until this particular 
and supreme instant for strenuous action. 
It is enough that it was the supreme 
instant, and with his affidavit and the 
clear and full statement of the Broadway 
Bank, Mr. Tilden strode into the lime- 
light, and the public rose up in a concord 
of cheers and commendation. . . . 

“On the next day the report of the 
Booth Committee removed the last breath 
of doubt. On that day William Marcy 
Tweed was arrested, and, though re- 
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From Albert Bigelow Paine’s biography of Th. Nast: His Period and His Pictures. Copyright, 1904, by Albert Bigelow Paine. 
THE TAMMANY TIGER LOOSE.—‘ WHAT ARE YOU GOING TO DO ABOUT IT?” 
(The first use of the famous Tiger Symbol.) 
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leased on a million-dollar bond, supplied 
by Jay Gould and others, that first arrest 
marked the beginning of the end. Samuel 
J. Tilden, like an avenging angel, with 
all the skill and knowledge and ambition 
of his kind, had linked his legal acumen 
with the brilliant daring of the Times and 
the rentless genius of Nast! The glory of 
dishonor was waning dim. In its declin- 


ing day, long shadows of somber prison- 
walls reached out to enclose the Ring.” 


Tweed escaped to Spain, where he was 
apprehended and returned to America, 
to die in disgrace. 


“Of all the fortunes acquired by the 
Ring and its adherents, scarcely the 
‘remnants of a single one exist to-day. 
Less than a millon of the loss was re- 
covered by the city, but the men who had 
sold themselves for plunder had not the 
ability to preserve their ill-gotten price. 
Some of them died in exile, others in 
prison. Some were allowed to return 
and testify against their fellows, and all, 
or nearly all, have perished from the 
sight of men, and left only dishonored 
names hehind.” 


IX. THE LESSON FOR THE HOUR. 


This brief sketch of the work wrought 
by four men for civic righteousness is a 
mere digest of the admirable chapters in 
Mr. Paine’s life of Nast that deal with the 
most important service rendered by the 
great cartoonist. The lesson it incul- 
cates is of supreme importance for our 
people at the present time, showing as it 
does the compelling power of social 
righteousness when bravely espoused. 
When a man imbued with the conscious- 
ness of his own moral rectitude and 
singleness of purpose realizes the essential 
iniquity, the baleful nature and the far- 
reaching potency for moral disintegration 
of a crying evil before which conven- 
tionalism, conservatism and greed main- 
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tain a discreet silence, and with that high 
and holy consecration that places the 
cause of right, justice and morality above 
all thought of self—all thought of wealth, 
popularity, freedom and even life itself— 
and with the faith in the eternal power of 
righteousness that led Socrates to drink 
the hemlock and Jesus to face Calvary,— 
in a word, when a man, conscious of his 
own rectitude of purpose, conscious of 
the magnitude of an evil that is sapping . 
the vitals of public life, and ready to risk 
all and if needs be sacrifice even his life 
for the triumph of virtue, justice and 
nobleness, enters a conflict, he becomes a 
host in himself, for he has by his moral 
courage and enthuasiasm born of the 
“love of the Best,” and by his invincible 
faith in the power of right, leagued him- 
self with the might of the moral order— 
has established as it were connection 
with that cosmic spiritual activity that 
through all ages makes for righteousness 
and progress, and from him emanates a 
power that touches and quickens the 
latent divinity in his fellowmen. One, 
two, three or four such men are more 
powerful than the combined and en- 
trenched power of sordid greed and 
vested interests actuated by the self- 
seeking spirit; for the former are positive 
and constructive, the latter negative and 
self-destructive. The indomitable spirits 
that sink all for a noble cause ever exert 
an influence that is compelling in char- 
acter, awakening long-dormant spiritual 
energy, which when once kindled burns 
with living flame. The allegory of 


Gideon and his three hundred men put- 


ting to flight the hosts of Midian is a 
striking illustration of this eternal truth, 
but not so impressive as that emphasized 
in the above story, in which four men 
met, battled with and overcame the most 
powerful and corrupt ring of modern 
times. 
B. O. FLower. 
Boston, Mass. 





THE POEMS OF EMERSON. 


HERMIONE. 


Itl. 


By Cuaries Mawioy, 
President of the Boston Emerson Society. 


m 
= through the rock.” 


ways for 


N THESE two verses the poet sings 
the power of love, in the enlarge- 
ment and rounding out of the character 
of the young man at a susceptible age. 
Life all at once becomes a serious thing 
and is no longer a succession of pleasant 
trifles. A certain timidity and cowardice 
begin to disappear and a sense of manli- 
ness and comradeship with the actors in 
the world’s affairs grows up instead. 
This is especially apparent in the society 
of the other sex, to which new plans and 
dreams have a definite relation. Carlyle, 
in Sartor Resartus, has given well the 
salient features of this experience. The 
following is part of an episode in the 


story of his hero, Professor Diogenes. 


Teufelsdrockh : 


“Next moment he finds himself pre- 
sented to the party, and especially by 
name to Blumine! Peculiar among all 
dames and damosels, there in her modesty 
like a star among earthly lights. Noblest 
maiden! whom he bent to in body and 
in soul. Blumine was a name well 
known to him: far and wide was the 
fair one heard of, for her gifts, her graces, 
her caprices; from all which vague 


colourings of Rumour, from the censures 
no less than the praises, had our Friend 
painted for himself a certain imperious 
Queen of Hearts and blooming warm 
Earth-Angel, much more enchanting than 
your mere white Heaven-angels of women, 
in whose placid veins circulates too little 
naphtha-fire. Herself also he had seen 
in public places: that light yet so stately 
form, those dark tresses, shading a face 
where smiles and sunlight played over 
earnest deeps; but all this he had seen 
only as a magic vision, for him inac- 
cessible, almost without reality. Her 
sphere was too far from his; how should 
she ever think of him? O Heaven! 
How should they so much as once meet 
together? And now that Rose-goddess 
sits in the same circle with him; the light 
of her eyes has smiled on him; if he speak 
she will hear it! Nay, who knows, since 
the heavenly sun looks into lowest 
valleys, but Blumine herself might have 
noted the so unnotable; perhaps from 
his very gainsayers, as he had from hers, 
gathered wonder, gathered favor for him ? 
Was the attraction, the agitation mutual, 
then, pole and pole trembling toward 
contact when once brought into neigh- 
borhood? Say, rather, heart swelling 
in the presence of the Queen of Hearts, 
like the sea swelling when once near its 
Moon! With the wanderer it was even 
so: as in heavenward gravitation, sud- 
denly, as at touch of a seraph’s wand, his 
whole soul is roused from its d 
recesses, and all that was painful all 
that was blissful there, dim images, vague 
feelings of a whole past and a whole 
future, are heaving in unquiet eddies 
within him. 

“Often, in far less agitating scenes, 
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had our still Friend shrunk forcibly 
together and shrouded up his tremours 
and flutterings, of what sort soever, in a 
safe cover of silence, and perhaps of 
seeming stolidity. How was it, then, 
that here, when trembling to the core of 
his heart, he did not sink into swoons, 
but rose into strength, into fearlessness 
and clearness ? 

“Tt was his guiding Genius (Demon) 
that inspired him; he must go forth and 
meet his destiny. Show thyself now, 
whispered it, or be forever hid. Thus 
sometimes it is even when your anxiety 
becomes transcendental that the soul 
first feels herself able to transcend it; 
that she rises above it in fiery victory, and 
borne on new wings of victory moves so 
calmly, even because so rapidly, so 
irresistibly. Always must the wanderer 
remember, with a certain satisfaction and 
surprise, how in this case he sat, not 
silent, but struck adroitly into the stream 
of conversation, which henceforth, to 
speak with an apparent, not a real vanity, 


he may say that he continued to lead. 
Surely, in those hours a certain inspira- 
tion was imparted to him, such inspira- 
tion as is still possible in our late era. 


The self-secluded unfolds himself in 
noble thoughts, in free, glowing words; 
his soul is as one sea of light, the peculiar 
home of Truth and Intellect, wherein 
also Fantasy bodies forth form after 
form, radiant with all prismatic hues.” 


One will see in this picture some hints 
for a delineation of the Arab lover as 
given in the next three verses of the poem. 


“T am of a lineage 
That each for each doth fast e : 
Tn old Bassora’s schools, I seem 
Hermit vowed to books and gloom,— 
Ill-bestead for gay bridegroom. 
I was by thy touch redeemed; 
When thy meteor glances came, 
We talked at large of worldly fate, 
And drew truly every trait. 


Once I dwelt apart, 

Now I live with all; 

As shepherd’s lamp on far hill-side 
Seems, by the traveller espied, 

A door into the mountain heart, 
So didst thou quarry and unlock 


Highways for me through the rock.” 


of Emerson. 


“T am of a lineage 
That each for each doth fast engage.” 


We know the tribal union that prevails 
in Arabia. If one is murdered his whole 
family is pledged to wreak vengeance on 
the murderer. This is a substitute for 
law and is often the only law that can 
reach the offender. 


“In old Bassora’s schools.” 


Bassora is in Turkey, in Asia. The 
Arab’s education at this old school would 
designate his rank as in the class of 
gentlemen of his country and time. The 
lines our poet gives us about his hero 
show him a man of culture and refine- 
ment. Yet he was shy, timid and 
solitary, for all that, and was “ill-be- 
stead” for a career in society. He was 
“vowed to books and gloom” till he came 
under the potent charm of Hermione. 
She saved him. As he said: “I was by 
thy touch redeemed.” This will sug- 
gest the young Teufelsdrockh. 


“When thy meteor glances came, 
We talked at large of worldly fate, 
And drew truly every trait.’ 


Who can talk of life so wisely as a pair 
of lovers? Father and mother are back 
numbers. New theories have come and 
the dawn of a new world, and they, the 
lovers, will be leaders in a better order of 
things. Business, politics, domestic and 
social economics shall henceforth have 
them for guides and conductors. The 
reader will see a concealed humor in these 
lines: 


“Once I dwelt apart, 
Now I live with all” 


Though he has lost Hermione as a 
physical presence, he is too wise to seek 
“books and gloom” again. Whatever 
befalls, man should be content to lead 
his life in the society and service of his 
fellows. No brave spirit will ever yield 
to grief and bereavement. “In the loss of 
my son, now two years since,” says Emer- 
son, “ I seem to have lost a beautiful estate, 
no more. I cannot get it nearer to me.” 

“Behind us as we go all things assume 
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beautiful forms, as clouds do afar off. 
The soul will not know either deformity 
or pain.” 
So now says the lover: “I live with all.” 
Note the rare simile: 
“As shepherd’s lamp on far hill-side 
Seems, by the traveller espied, 
A door into the mountain heart, 


So didst thou quarry and unlock 
Highways for me through the rock.” 


The shepherd’s lamp on the far hill- 
side presents an analogy to an opening 
or a tunnel through the mountain’s heart, 
the long reaches of solid rock; and the 
maiden, by the added strength, courage 
and energy with which she inspires her 
lover, makes all obstructions and dif- 
ficulties melt away behind him. 

One will naturally want at this point 
to read Mr. Emerson’s “Essay on Love” 
in the first volume of essays. ‘This essay 
was perhaps written out of the same 
general thought or cognition as the poem 
“ Hermione.” 

“The passion,” says the poet in the 
essay, “remakes the world for the youth. 
It makes all things alive and significant. 
Nature grows conscious. Every bird on 
the boughs of the tree sings now to his 
heart and soul. Almost the notes are 
articulate. The clouds have faces as he 
looks on them. The trees of the forest, 
the waving grass and the peeping flowers 
have grown intelligent; and almost he 
fears to trust them with the secret which 
they seem to invite. Yet nature soothes 
and sympathizes. In the green solitudes 
he finds a dearer home than with men. 
It expands the sentiments; it makes the 
clown gentle and gives the coward heart. 
Into the most pitiful and abject it will 
infuse a heart and courage to defy the 
world, so only it have the countenance of 
the beloved object. In giving him to 
another it still more gives him to himself. 
He is a new man, with new perceptions, 
new and keener purposes, and a religious 
solemnity of character and aims. He 
does not longer appertain to his family 
and society. He is somewhat. He is a 
person. He is a soul.” 
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It is out of the forces of this new and 
larger life that he makes a “highway 
through the rock.” 

The last two verses are an episode, and 
not essential to the main argument of the 
poem. We now come back to the story 
again. The lover now breaks out into 
apostrophe to Hermione again, though 
she is still far away. 


“Now, deceived, thou wanderest 
In lands unblest; 
And my kindred come to soothe me.” 


The love-sick young man, deserted of 
his maiden, does not go to his kindred or 
relations for consolation. They are the 
last to appreciate his loss. They do not 
share with him his exorbitant estimate of 
Hermione. They wonder, perhaps, from 
the beginning, at his infatuation, and are 
there not a hundred left as good as she? 
He hears with indignation that she has a 
peer in the wide world. So the first words 
of our lover are in reply to what has been 
said in depreciation of her beauty. So 
the kindred: come to soothe him are 
kindred only by a figure of speech, and he 


says: 
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“Southwind is my next of blood.” 


The southwind was a prominent di- 
vinity in Emerson’s Pantheon. Again 
and again he refers to the southwind as a 
muse or power for thought and emotion. 
How tender the inspiration of the south- 
wind in “'Threnody ”: 


“The Southwind brings 
Life, sunshine and desire, 

And on every mount and meadow 

Breathes aromatic fire; 

But over the dead he has no power, 

The lost, the lost, he cannot restore; 

And, looking over the hills, I mourn 

The darling who shall not return.” 


If the southwind in our cold Massa- 
chusetts has such power, what of the 
southwind in Arabia ? 


“‘Southwind is my next of blood; 
He is come t wood, 
with spice from climates warm, 
in every twinkling glade 
ight nook, 


form.” 


And 
Unveils 
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We have in the last line an expression 
of that wonderful power called “ visual- 
ization.” I have not this power in an 
eminent degree, but once or twice in my 
life I have been given the vision of one 
long dead, with such real and tangible 
emphasis that I saw the living eye. 
Such apparitions are no doubt sometimes 
thought to have an objective reality. 
This power of visualization is strong in 
many painters, notably in William Blake 
and in Michael Angelo. 

How does the southwind bring these 
strange visitors? By its awakening in- 
fluence, of course, upon the imagination. 
Certain places, certain hours of the day, 
contribute something to this experience, 
and there are many objects and influences 
in nature which bring their ministrations 
to this charming susceptibility. Our 
lover, in this poem, enumerates several 
of them and also some contributions from 
art. The “twinkling glade” and 
“twilight nook” are given in this verse. 
We shall all consent to the adaptation 
of these places to such phenomena. 
They, in poetic phrase, “unveil” the 
“form” for a moment which they seem 
to bring. 

“Out of the forest way 
Forth paced it yesterday.” 

We recall, at this line, the words of 
Tennyson, in which he seems to sing the 
power and the condition here given by 
Emerson. The passage referred to is 
in his “ Dream of Fair Women,” when he 
comes to Jephtha’s daughter, who was 
slain by her father in fulfilment of a vow: 


“She locked her lips; she left me where I stood. 
‘Glory to God,’ she d passed afar, 


~— the solemn age of the wood, 
T the morning star.” 

What but a picture given in the 
imagination? And what was the 
“solemn boskage of the wood” of 
Tennyson but the “forest way” of 
Emerson? And who has not felt this 
place for dreams and visions on his 
entrance to a forest ? 

Here is another favorable condition 


of Emerson. 


for the appearance of some bright ap- 
parition : 
“And when I sat by the watercourse, 


Watching the yng hy fade, 
It throbbed up from the brook.” 


These influences as “kindred” come 
to soothe the forlorn lover. He has 
come to them and they are kind. They 
take his part, however the world may go 
or whatever others may say. All the 
predicates of the following verse have 
respect to these kindred and their kind 
offices in the interest of the Arab. “All 
the world loves a lover,” says Emerson 
in the “Essay on Love.” ‘The mono- 
logue of the lover thus goes on: 


%” 


“ River and rose and crag and bird, 
Frost and sun and eldest night, 
preferred, 
To me their comfort plight.” 


And this is what they say: 


“Courage! we are thine allies, 
And with this hint be wise,— 
The chains of kind 
The distant bind; 

Deed thou doest she must do, 
Above her will, be true; 

And, in her strict resort 

To winds and waterfalls 

And autumn’s sunlit festivals, 
To music, and to music’s thought, 
Inextricably bound, 

She shall thee, and be found. 
Follow not her fiyii feet; 

Come to us to meet.” 


A few lines in this verse will need an- 
notation. River, rose, crag, bird, frost, 
sun, eldest night,—these after the south- 
wind are an enumeration of some of his 
“kindred” come to soothe the lover. 
They stimulate his imagination and 
bring him the seeming presence of 
Hermione. In a world of dreams he. 
recovers her—he has her still. Nature 
rather than society gives him the requisite 
inspiration. “Courage!” say these 
kindred. “We are thine allies”; and 
then they give him law, the brief, com- 
pact like a gem, and in a rhyme he can- 
not forget: 


“The chairs of kind 
The distant bind.” 
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This of course would mean a mystic, 
a transcendental union, and something 
more than geometrical propinquity or an 
abode together in space. Such a false and 
unwed union she had and must bear with 
the Syrian. Still, 

“The chains of kind 

The distant bind,” 
and defy space and defy time also, for 
the space and time of those thus bound 
are in the mind, which does not know 
the “chains” of those limitations. They 
are boundaries in nature but not in the 
soul and do not prevail where souls are 
united. So fantasy, dreams, imagina- 
tions, ideal worlds, castles in Spain, 
wherein we are creators, world-makers 
or ,—these are some of the names 
for such flights and transcendencies, and 
one is poor indeed who has nothing but 
facts to feed upon. This was Martha’s 
choice, but Mary had chosen the better 


rt. 
These allies and kindred go on and 
say of the lovers and to the Arab: 


“Deed thou doest she must do, 
Above her will, be true.” 


That is to say, when the lover seeks 
Hermione in the world of his own 
thoughts she is seeking him also, in the 
same way; and as he is true to her she 
is true to him, even though she tries to 
forget him in the “frame” that she 
belongs to the Syrian. She may will as 
much, but “above her will” she must be 
true to the man she loves, and 


“In her strict resort 
To winds and waterfalls” — 


that is, when she goes out all alone 
into beautiful natural influences—into 
“autumn’s sunlit festivals,’ into “ music, 
and music’s thought”—she shall “find” 
and be “found.” ‘These powers shall 
make the dreams in which the lovers will 
be together again. 
“‘Music and music’s thought.” 


There are many persons who cannot 
appreciate fine music. I cannot. I 
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think Emerson could not. But the sus- 
ceptibility to music in its effects upon 
the imagination is perhaps not lost by 
this limitation. Only poorer music will 
do, but the dreams come all the same. 
“Music’s thought” is better than music. 
“ Musie’s thought” 1s one of the kindred 
and allies, potent in its calling of sunder- 
ed lovers together. “Come to us,” 
say these transcendental friends, these 
lovers of lovers in all time and space. 
The southwind, the river and rose and 
crag and bird and frost and sun and 
eldest night and winds and waterfalls 
and autumn’s sunlit festivals and music 
and music’s thought,—these say to 
seemingly separated lovers, Come to us 
and we will give you back the loved and 
lost. “Follow not her flying feet,” say 
these all to the poet lover, singing his 
sweet regrets to his faithful friend, the 
“summer bird.” Come to us and we 
will give you back Hermione. 

Two conceptions have emerged, among 
several others, in our reading of “ Hermi- 
one,” which are worthy of further con- 
sideration. 

First, the possibility of a quite exten- 
sive intellectual life, without the aid of 
new sensations. It is when the mind 
weaves its web, like the spider, out of 
threads of its own. These are what 
Carl Pearson would call “stored sensa- 
tions.” 

In the session of the School of Philoso- 
phy of 1884, devoted to Emerson, several 
lectures and papers were given upon the 
subject of immortality. One paper was 
by William T. Harris. It was published 
in pamphlet form and Mr. Harris gave 
me a copy which I keep among my 
treasures. The view presented in brief 
is as follows: Man is the only creature 
that forms concepts and accumulates 
them in the mind. He is thus able to use 
them again in a mental process without 
recurrence to the sensations in which 
they originated. Sensations in the first 
place cannot occur without impressions 
from nature or the objective world; but 
another world, an ideal world, may be 


of Emerson. 
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constructed out of this second-hand 
material without the aid of nature again. 
This is why we can live our lives over 
again in thought, in reveries, in dreams, 
and we can make additions, corrections, 
and in a thousand ways amend the im- 
perfections of the real life. But Mr. 
Harris’ principal point was, as I under- 
stood it, that it gives a rational way in 
which a very high form of consciousness 
may continue when what we call death, 
or the end of our connection with nature, 
has come. 

Young men see visions; old men 
dream dreams. Nobody but an old 
man can tell how real and tangible this 
dream-life becomes. The days of our 
childhood, our youth, our active man- 
hood, the folly and sins, left behind. 
What if this power were a hundred times 
as strong? Thisideal world would then be 
real, and the world we once thought real 
would appear the dream. This second life 
is the life in which we have left Her- 
mione and the Arab lover. This is the 
sense in which “my kindred come to 
soothe me.”” How poor our lives would 
often be if it were not for these blessed 
fictions! George Eliot expresses regret 
in ending one of her stories that she must 
now take leave of her “pleasant people,” 
the ideal people of her own creation. 

A second thought which we have used 
by the way, and to which we now return, 
suggests the practical lesson of this 
parable of “Hermione.” “Who of you 
by taking thought can add one cubit unto 
his stature?” But Beauty may be 
brought somewhat within the province of 
the will. It may be cultivated. Kee 
your heart right and you will look all the 
better for it. That is a plain way of 
stating the law. Goodness is a good 
thing to look at. I had the happiness 
to stand in a crowded hall for an hour 
and a half one night and listen to a 
speech by Abraham Lincoln. Certainly 
he was the homeliest handsome man I 
ever saw. Yet there came ever and 
anon a strange beauty into his face. It 
was expression from the moods of his 
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mind, and was not there when his face 
was in repose; yet his beautiful life had 
left a witness which was permanent. 
In this way, if one has not lived a good 
life he loses his beauty as he grows old. 
It takes but a slight change in the lines 
of some parts of the face to pass from 
beauty to an aspect which is repulsive. 
You will sometimes see this transforma- 
tion easily when one is talking in an ugly 
way. I have seen a handsome woman 
made a fright in a moment by bad temper 
or the expression of contempt and 
hatred of another. It is wise always to 
keep the face in good nature. 

I kept a country school one winter, 
when young, in a back town in Maine. 
We opened the school in the morning by 
reading each a verse in the New Testa- 
ment. A boy six feet tall, but very dull 
and nearsighted, had the verse, “Ye 
shall know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free.” He read it, “Ye shall 
know the truth, and the truth shall mark 
your face.” I did not correct the boy. 
I thought his version good enough, and 
for fifty years I have repeated it, adding 
a little, as—“ Ye shall know the truth and 
the truth shall mark your face.” “Ye 
shall know the good, and the good shall 
mark your face.” “Ye shall know the 
beautiful, and the beautiful shall mark 
your face.” 

When bad thoughts and bad emotions 
become habitual, they work like busy 
sculptors and cut their wicked alphabet 
into the face and manners of the subject. 

I have often thought of our noble Mrs. 
Howe and wondered what her face must 
have been when she wrote the “ Battle- 
Hymn of the Republic.” She gives us a 
hint in two of the lines: 


“In > beauty of the lilies Christ was born across 
the sea, 
With a glory in his bosom that transfigures you and 


me.” 


Would that some Raphael could have 
painted her and given the transfiguration! 
I heard Emerson for the first time in 


1847. It was in Boston. He had an 
audience of his own about him, and he 
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was at his best. I remember the glory 
that at times came into his face. Well 
might an English hearer say: “His face 
became phosphorescent, like the face of 
an angel.” We have no picture of that 
Emerson. We never shall have. A true 
picture must be distilled from a hundred 
Emersons. 

I was acquainted with an old member 
of congress in my youth. He was 
present when Webster made his great 
speech in reply to Hayne. He said: 
“We have no picture of the Webster of 
that great hour. He made no gestures, 
or only a slight movement of the head. 
But his eyes! O, such eyes! No man 
could resist the power that was in his 
eyes.” 

The man who could wield the thunders 


of Jupiter in the great voice of his elo- 
quence did not need gestures. Edward 
Everett always insisted that there were 
moments when Webster’s eyes emitted 
sparks of fire. A picture of Webster, as 
of Emerson, must come from a hundred 
Websters, each giving a reflection of 
some mood. 


“Tf it be, as 
Beauty’s not 


said, she was not fair, 
utiful to me,” 


but a “ queenly character.” 

When you go to sit for your picture, 
train for beauty as the athlete for strength, 
by being as you would look. Thus only 
can we “hitch our wagon to a star.” 


CHARLES MALLOY. 
Waltham, Mass. 


THE BUILDING OF THE CITY BEAUTIFUL.* 


By Joaquin MILLER. 


Cuaprer XII. 
THE FIRST LAW OF GOD. 


Loox back, beyond the Syrian sand, 
Beyond the awful flames that burst 

O’er Sinai! The first command 
Outside the gates, God’s very first, 

Was this: “Thou shalt in sweat and patient toil 

Eat bread till thou returnest to the soil.” 


OU have a rough place here, it 


seems to me,” said a man with 
bag and gun and dog as he came around a 
crag up out of the canyon one evening. 
There was a tone of derision in the voice 
of the hunter. He was from the city, and 
seemed to think the man who was trying 
to plant a little olive-tree in a cleft of the 
crag ought to not only let him have the 
shooting of the birds, but a better road 
to flush them from. 

Our city-builder was weary, and for a 
moment was angry. But lifting his face 
from his work he laid the little olive 
down, and slowly straightening his back 
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he looked the man in the face, and then 
looked about and above, and then said 
quietly as he did so, “ Yes, yes, it is rather 
rough under foot; but it is as smooth 
overhead as any man’s land.” 

The hunter whistled to his dog, and 
left the man with the little olive-tree alone 
in his clouds. For he did not understand; 
and we are always afraid of that which 
we do not understand. 

The lonely man on the peak kept on 
planting his olive-trees in the clouds. 
He thought of the dove bringing an olive- 
branch in its beak, “plucked off,” and 
reflected that the ancients must have 
planted their loftiest peaks in olive-trees 
and made them flourish, and so took heart 
a little. He finished planting his tree, 
and being very weary and very lonely he 
lay down by his mattock, with his face to 
the glorious Balboa seas below, and 
thought of Jacob on the plains of Shinar 
as he pillowed his head on a stone and 
slept and dreamed. 
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His pillow 
The hollow winds howled down the star-lit plain, 
All white and wild with highborn wintry rain. 
Yet here God's ladder was let down, 

Yea, only here for aye and aye! 
~ in veh walled, — vie 

ot to : ing high, 

But far afield beneath the ey 
God’s ladder fell from out the golden bars. 


And ever thus. Take heart! to some 
ol git calihtg hee tay exes, 
enty, Ww. come; 
Seheratn tees and coals wel are born, 
And some are born to and splendid ease; 
But lo! God’s shining er leans to none of these. 


The German neighbor on the hillside 
below saw the weary dreamer through 
the rift of clouds that came driving in 
from the sea with the stars, and kindly 
came up the peak and awoke him. 

“Tt von’t pay you to plant olive-trees 
here. Vy you do dees?” 

“To make my little portion of the 
world more beautiful.” 

“Boh! I don’t believe in beauty; dot 
do’ n’t pay.” 


“Then you do not believe in God ?” 

“Vell, not in dot sort of a God, nohow.” 

This German had been amazed at the 
man’s deeding him so much more land 
than he had demanded. He thought it 
was a mistake at first; and so for months 
had said nothing. But at last he could 


conceal his curiosity no longer. Leaning 
over the shoulder of the man from whom 
he had received it, one Sunday as he sat 
reading, he said: 

“My lawyer, he say when a deed is 
recorded it is done mit, and no one can 
change it. So dot matter he is settled 
mit. You owe me notting, and I owe 
you notting. But tell me vy you make 
it t’ree for one.” 

Slowly the man opened the Book at the 
Sermon on the Mount and quietly pro- 
ceeded to read. He paused a moment 
when he came to the thirty-first verse; 
then he read in a slow, low, and kindly 
voice, and closing the book, he looked his 
neighbor calmly in the face and repeated: 
“And if a man will sue thee at law and 


take away thy coat, let him have thy cloak 
also.” 

Now this big, hearty German was not 
a bad man; he was, in fact, far from a 
bad man as the world goes. But this 
strange, new man had tempted him, and 
the end was not yet. 

Meantime the people for his city, to 
people his city, did not come, save to look 
on curiously and go away. The City 
Beautiful was building slowly indeed. 

At last one man with much money 
came and proposed to build and abide, 
with all his household. 

“And you are certain it will pay me?” 

“Perfectly certain that it will pay you 
immensely, sir.” 

“Well, if you are so certain I can make 
money—”’ 

“Stop! Who said money? I said it 
will pay you. But to make money here 
on these rocks! Why, you might as well 
try to plant God’s altar in corn, or to 
grow wheat on the pinnacle of Saint 
Paul’s cross, as to make money on these 
glorious heights. No; you would be 
paid, but you would take your pay from 
the heaped-up gold of the golden sunsets 
of the Golden Gate; from the silver banks 
of clouds beyond; from the certificates of 
perfect health from the far-off Japan 
seas; from the satisfaction of having 
built or helped to build one, just one, 
City of Refuge, where the Jews had so 
many. From these and the like of these 
you would be paid ten-thousand-fold, my 
friend, but you would make no money.” 

“Well, I will think it over, and I may 
come back.” 

He did not come back; and so the 
world kept on going by the other way. 
True, crowds came oftentimes,—carriages 
and carriages, on Sundays; for the drives 
were good, the air delicious, the spectacle 
of the seas and cities below divinely 
glorious. But with the exception of a 
painter, a poet, a traveler who came to 
rest for a few days, the City Beautiful 
continued to be uninhabited. 

Finally a friend in Japan sent two 
little Japanese gentleman from Tokio, to 
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serve him, to be his companions, to hear 
his philosophy, to learn his interpretation 
of the story and teachings of Christ. 
And this was good! “At last, at last!” 
said the hermit. 

On the third day after they came a big 
Irishman and his followers came to the 
hermit’s cottage. 

“We are a committee,” said the leader, 
“for the protection of white labor. You 
are a laboring man, and of course will 
stand by white labor. The Japs must go, 
or they will get the worst of it.” 

The man tried to protest, but all his 
protestations were of no avail. The 
foreigners said their children would stone 
the Japanese as they went up and down 
the road if they did not leave. The man 
told his two little strangers all, and they 
quietly and with scarcely a word gathered 
up their books, bowed their heads sadly, 
and were gone. 

And so ended the only little ray of sun- 
light that had broken through the clouds 
for a long, long time. They had been so 
humble, so willing to learn, so ready to 
help, so patient, so filled with that dignity 
which is the only humility, and that 
humility which is the only perfect dignity, 
that he had learned to love them truly and 
deeply. They had had that spirit of 
meekness in them that could wash a 
brother’s feet and yet not seem foolish. 
And when they went away he bowed his 
head in his hands at the table and was 
well-nigh broken-hearted. 

But he took up the Book after a time 
and read once more the Sermon on the 
Mount. Then he read it again: He 
closed the lids a little bit savagely after 
this last reading. He spent the next few 
days in the canyon, cutting out the poison- 
oak,—a task which none other had ever 
been willing to perform. 

How weary in spirit he was! and She 
had not kept her promise to come. How 
sore at heart, how sick of it all! He had 
grown gray here in a little time. The end 
was not far off. 

“Ah, if I could only take this deep, 
cool canyon, with its pleasant waters and 
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its profound woods, and go to some far- 
away place! But no; that would be 
turning my back on the battle to which 
God has set my face. I shall fight it out 
here. Happily, it will not be long now; 
whatever comes, I shall not run away.” 

The next day was Sunday. The big 
German came, came alone, with his coat 
thrown leisurely over his arm. The 
hermit was at his little desk in his study, 
as was his habit on this day. 

“Ah, Japs gone, eh? Dot’s right; 
plenty of good German girls to be had, 
an’ dem lots better nor Japs. But I vant 
to see you about you cut down dem shade 
from der vater in der canyon. Of course 
it is on your own ground; but you see der 
vater runs down by me. I vant der vater 
kept cool for my ducks and pigs and 
chickens. Now, if you cut down der 
bushes, dot lets in der sun, dot makes der 
vater varm. My lawyer, he say if you 
do dot you must pay me.” 

“How much pay do you want?” 

“Vell, I vill not be hard. Ve can 
agree, I t’ink. Can you pay me a little 
now? Dot will bind der bargain, my 
lawyer say.” 

“Come over into the canyon, and I will 
pay you there.” 

“Good, good! ve vill get on. I have 
always tried to help you, as you vos a new 
settler; and now you are going to oblige 
me.” 

The man had snatched his overcoat 
from the wall, and was walking fast; the 
German ran along at his side. 

The road was a road of roses; but the 
man walked too fast to heed the roses, or 
even hear the many friendly speeches 
which the garrulous German was making 
from time to time, as he came puffing on 
after him. ec 

There was a big heap of stones at the 
high summit just before desce t the 
steep path into the canyon. The sui. 
was warm, hot. He threw his heavy 
coat against the high mound of stones 
under the olive-tree he had planted, 
and hastened on, the German at his 
heels. 
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Cuaprer XIII. 


FALLEN BY THE WAY. 


Of light were closing, and the whole 
viet Aaeaadiy in Soo tn! as the fates. 
“‘ How shall man surely save his soul”; he said, 
As fell the kingly day, discrowned and dead. 


The Christ said: “Hear this parable. 
Two men set forth and jo ed fast 
Poseech o uaseate deen Sth 
And closed the gates ere they had passed; 
Two worthy men, each free alike of sin, 
But one did seek most sure to enter in. 


“And so when in their path did lay 
A cripple with a broken staff, 
The one did pass straight on his way, 
While one did and give the half 
His strength, and all his time did nobly share 
Till they at sunset saw their city fair. 


“And he who would make sure ran fast 
To reach the golden sunset gate, 
Where captains and proud chariots passed, 
But lo, he came one moment late! 
The gate was closed, and all night long he cried; 
He cried and cried, but never watch replied. 


“*Meanwhile, the man who cared to save 
Another as he would be saved 
Came slowly on, gave bread and gave 
Cool waters, and he s and laved 
The wounds. At last, t double with his 


weight, 
He passed, unchid, the porter’s private gate. 


“‘Hear then this lesson, hear and learn: 
He who would save his soul, I say, 
Must lose his soul; must dare to turn 
And lift the fallen by the way; - 
Must make his soul worth saving by some deed 
That grows, and grows, as grows to fruitful seed.” 


S SAID before, the silent man with 
set lips cast aside the coat on his 
arm as he reached the rocky summit 
where he had planted the olive-tree. It 
had flourished wonderfully. As _ he 
hastily threw the coat beneath its beauti- 
ful green and gray and dove-colored 
branches and hurried on down over the 
high, steep brow of the hill he did not see 
the symbol of peace at all. His eyes 
were blinded with rage. He led on and 
on ‘down the steep and wooded road to 
the very bed of the canyon. 
The robust German followed close at 
his heels. His mind was full of specula- 
tion and expectation. He had become 


convinced that his neighbor, the dreamer, 
was entirely helpless; that his lands were 
surely slipping from his tired hands; that 
they must fall into the hands of some one, 
and why not as well into his hands as 
those of another? 

“Yes, down here in the deep canyon he 
will make some concessions for the sake 
of peace, as he always does, and as there 
will be no witness I can fix it up to suit 
myself. And he, of course, will consent 


to whatever I say, for the sake of peace. 
Let me see, I must have a little money 
to bind the bargain; a little spot cash, if 
only one dollar, to bind the bargain, my 
Thus, in plain English, 


lawyer say—” 
ran his thought. 

The big man’s calculations were sud- 
denly interrupted. They had reached 
the dense redwood grove at the bottom 
of the canyon, when the dreamer wheeled 
sharply about. His back was to the 
largest of the stately redwood-trees; and 
his face only a few feet from that of his 
robust neighbor. 

The peaceful brook purled and rattled 
along in its bed of rocks and pebbles, 
birds sang pleasantly from the further 
hillside in the sun, but all else was silent. 
The place was as secure from intrusion 
as a country church-yard. 

The man drew in his breath sharp 
and quick and said hastily, between his 
teeth: 

“You are well to-day?” 

“Yes, yes, never so vell; but I vos 
varm. I puts on my coat, so I not take 
cold.” 

“No! you will not take cold. You will 
not have time to take cold!” 

“Vy, vat do you mean?” 

“What do I mean? I told you I 
would pay you, settle with you, here in 
the canyon, and I intend to keep my 
word. Hear me! Jesus said ‘Turn the 
other cheek.’ Well, I turned the other 
cheek, you smote that also. And now I 
am going to smite you. I am going to 
smite you, hip and thigh, from Dan to 
Beersheba!” 


The German was not dull; neither 
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was he acoward. He saw that there was 
battle in the eye of his outraged neighbor, 
and in a second he threw his coat aside 
and prepared to meet it like a man. 

With right foot forward and his big, 
red fists in rest, he awaited the onset. 
But his neighbor was not now in such 
great haste. ‘There was a pause, and the 
German, who really knew himself all 
along to have been terribly in the wrong, 
took quick occasion to say, “Is dees your 
Sermon on de Mount?” 

“Yes, yes, it is. For I have read it 
over and over since I read it to you, and 
I find it is written there that you shall not 
give that which is holy unto dogs, nor 
cast pearls before swine.” 

It was too much, that peculiarly per- 
sonal accent given the allusion to the low 
creatures named; and the German, sud- 
denly blinded with rage, struck out 
terribly with his big, rec, right fist. 

He was a huge man, nearly twice the 
weight of his neighbor, and not so old. 
But he had not spent the past five years 
in wrestling with the elements on a 
mountain side. His had been a seden- 
tary life in the city; and so his first blow, 
which spent its force above the mark, as he 
stood on ground higher than that of his 
sinewy opponent, was his last. But he 
forced the fighting like a good German 
soldier as he was, and bore down heavily 
on the man, who stood with his back to the 
tree, and at last, by sheer weight and 
force, he bore him to the ground. 

But, as in the story of old, the earth 
came to the rescue. The dear old 
mother earth, whom he had loved and 
on whose bosom he had rested, or 
wrought in forms of beauty for years 
past, came to his help as she came to the 
help of the shepherd king of old. He 
sprang to his feet with renewed life. 
The German again stood before him, 
formidable indeed to look upon, but 
almost breathless. 

Thud! thump! thud! The first landed 
with terrific force on the big man’s big 
throat. His head was thrown back by 
the blow, and before he could recover 
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the first was followed by the second, and 
the second by the third on the same un- 
guarded column. 

The big, red fists fell to the big man’s 
side. The big mouth opened and the 
big man gasped helplessly, but could not 
even find breath to cry out for mercy. 
The battle was over. 

“Come, now, and be washed; then go 
and tell your Dutch and Irish friends 
that is was poison-oak. What! Do you 
want more? Come! and be decent about 
it, or I’ll thresh you till you do.” 

The big man had held back as disdain- 
ing to accept help from his enemy; but 
the other man would not be trifled with 
now,—the rage of battle was on him; 
and so, accepting the outreaching hand 
of help, he suffered himself to be led 
down to the pretty little brook, over 
which he bowed his big head, gasping 
and gasping for breath, and was washed 
as if he had been a new-born babe. 

Pretty soon he stood erect, then he 
stooped over, washed his face with his 
own hands and then rose up and slowly 
wiped his face and his hands with his 
handkerchief. 

At last, lifting his head, he looked his 
neighbor full in the face as he reached his 
right hand. The other took it and shook 
it heartily. 

“Dot’s all right; you cuts down vot 
you likes.” 

With this the German gathered up his 
coat and took his way down the canyon 
toward his home. 


The city-builder looked after him, his 
heart bursting with shame and humilia- 


tion. He wanted to run after him, to 
bring him back, to beg his pardon, to 
beg his pardon on his knees. But the 
chill and damp of twilight soon began 
to creep into his bones, and he slowly 
ascended to the olive-tree on the high 
hilltop where he had thrown aside his 
coat. He gathered the garment about 
his chilled shoulders, and too weary to 
go further, he lay with his face to the 
dust. He had never been so entirely 
miserable in all his miserable life. 
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How continually he had taught all 
men the wisdom, the duty, the beauty of 
turning the other cheek! and yet, here he 
had gone down to the low and bestial 
level of a poor, ignorant foreigner and 
fought and fought as a dog might fight. 

True, he had been tempted, terribly 
tempted; but he had fallen so low, so 
foolishly, that he could now no longer 
hold up his head or have the heart to go 
forward with his lessons of love and 
beauty and duty at all. 

He lay there on his face, and he felt 
that surely the end of all his hopes and 
aspirations had come. 

In his despair his thoughts kept con- 
tinually turning to her, Miriam. Where 
was she? What had he done that she 
had not kept her promise? Five years 
had swept by. He had missed her 
presence, her calm counsel, serene wis- 
dom, so much all the time; and as hope 
began to falter, and all things to fall 
away from him, he had come to think of 
her continually and to wish for her or 
death. “I will come to you—sometime.” 
And now that he needed her so entirely 
his soul went out to her entirely,—a poor, 
lone dove on the deluge of waters, that 
found no place for the sole of its foot. 

He lay there on the heights in the 
gathering night, and, as his heart went 
out to her, he continually repeated: “I 
will come to you—sometime”; and then 
he murmured: “ Lead us not into tempta- 
tion! Lead us not into temptation!” 





Cuaprer XIV. 


UNDER THE OLIVE-TREES. 


Tose shining leaves that lisped and shook 
All darkness from them, sensate leaves 


In Nature’s never-en book; 
Leaves full of truth as ered sheaves 
That hold till seed-time fruitful seed, 


To grow as grows some small, good deed. 


How eg | and how vastly still! 
harvest moon hung low and large, 
And d drew across the dreamful hill 
Like some huge star-bound, freighted 


Some strange, new, neighbor world surely Seemed. 
The while he gazed and dreamed 
dreamed. 


» yet scarcely 
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HE POOR, discouraged dreamer 
under the little olive-tree on the 
high peak above the sea was so very sore 
in soul, and so very sore in body, too! 
He could have borne with the last; but 
the two together made him earnestly 
wish to die and leave it all with the one 
word “ Failure” for his epitaph. 

After a time the ever-welcome winds, 
warm and balmy as with a healing balm, 
blew in and on and away down toward 
the Mexican seas from Japan. 

“*Oh that I had the wings of the dove 
to fly away and be at rest!’” he sighed 
piteously, as the warm, strong winds 
went on by, bearing their snow-white 
fleets and happy voyagers. Surely, these 
clouds that drove dreamily about, above, 
were mighty ships that bore sweet souls 
bound heavenward. 

From the city and the mountain-side 
below him came up the song and the 
melody of closing day. Still further below, 
many and many a church-spire pierced the 
warm, white clouds that blew in from the 
sea and drew softly through the tree-tops 
above the city. The sound of church 
bells came up to him through the world 
of clouds; came up to him there under 
the little olive-tree, as if they had lost 
their way, as he had lost his way, there 
on the stony steeps of his mountain. 

Beyond all this the bosom of the great 
bay of San Francisco rose and fell with 
the sea of seas, and gleamed and glistened 
and gloried in the face of God as if a 
living thing. 

At the Golden Gate, without, the great 
sea, with its hundred thousand white-clad 
choristers, the sea doves, sang and 
shrieked and shrieked and sang. 

A huge sea-lion from the seal rocks 
beyond the city of San Francisco rose out 
of the sea, climbed to the top of his crag, 
and there lifted his bearded face straight 
up in the air, and mouthed his doleful 
monotone till it rolled and rose above 
the clang of the church-beils and above 
the songs of the hundred thousand white- 
clad singers of the sea of seas. 

And still the soft and balmy winds 
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came in continually with their warmth 
and healing from the dreamful seas of 
Japan. 

But the man under the olive-tree was 
miserable, utterly miserable, for all this 
melody, all this harmony of sea and song, 
this harmony of heaven and earth. 

“Oh, why may I not build a ship of 
clouds and launch it on this strong, 
sweet current that flows in so steadily 
from Japan? Surely, surely science 
might make a ship to sail these mighty 
streams of the upper world! Why, 
men have been sailing their helpless 
little air-ships in the valley, from little 
town towers for centuries; but who has 
dared these brave, big currents that 
keep place in heaven like mighty rivers 
which turn not to the right nor left, but 
keep straight on? Surely, when the 
great navigator comes he will launch his 
stately ships upon these strong and 
steady currents. Man has kept his face 
to the ground in quest of gold; but some 
day, some great and good and really 
wise Columbus will come, and will launch 
his ships here on these strong, swift, sweet 
currents of Japan, and sail to the undis- 
covered continents of heaven.” 

Such were the weary and desolate 
man’s dreamful and confused thoughts 
as he lay there wrapped in the large 
solemnity of gathering night. Mean- 
time, the countless belts and curves and 
crescents of electric-lights leaped suddenly 
into existence and climbed to the top of 
mountains beyond the city of San Fran- 


cisco. The stars had stood there but — 


a moment before. Now, one could not 
tell where the lights left off or the stars 
began. 

The gorgeous and flaming star of 
Mars had hung just above the grand 
and indescribably pathetic figure of 
“Our Mother of Pain,” at whose feet 
the pious and patient men of God, a full 
century before, had built their holy little 
temple, the Mission Dolores. 

A strangely brilliant little star was 
settling down, down, down, straight 
between the lifted breasts of the Holy 
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Virgin where they lift perpetually, as in 
the piteous agonies of motherhood. 

The man’s racked and wearied senses 
wandered now, and grew confused with 
the sea of lights in which his star lay 
drowning at the feet of Our Mother of 
Sorrows. For now the face and figure 
of the most divinely glorious being ever 
seen seemed to be dimly limned out 
before him; and the Star of Bethlehem 
was in her wondrous night of hair. It 
was she! Miriam! that wondrous woman 
of Jerusalem and of Egypt! “TI will 
come to you—sometime.”” She had come. 

And a ship was there! Was it but a 
cloud? Surely there was, no mistaking 
the fact of the strong and steady stream 
from Japan. 

It seemed to him that no word had 
been said as he arose from under the 
olive-tree, entered the ship, and so sailed 
on and on and on. They sailed by the 
porch of heaven. It was pavilioned 
with stars, propped with fearful arches 
formed of uncompleted worlds. 

They sailed beneath the Milky Way, 
that seemed as some great above a 
surging river. They sailed amid the 
stars, above the drowning moon, above 
all storms and counter-storms; and the 
mighty river which, like the Gulf Stream, 
girdles the world, swept on and on and on. 

Black and white and storm-tossed 
clouds were banked below or heaped on 
either side. These seas and shores of 
tumbled clouds were bed and banks of this 
awful Gulf Stream of the upper world, 
on whose strong and certain currents 
the air-ship sailed and sailed and sailed. 

It was full morning when he landed; 
and he was alone. The ship had rested 
on a pine-set mountain-top. A vast 
valley lay below. In the center of this 
valley, sand-sown and tawny as a desert 
of Africa all about its borders, lay gleam- 
ing like silver in the morning sun a city 
of indescribable splendor and magnitude. 

Almost overcome with awe and wonder, 
the man descended from the car, keeping 
his eyes fixed on the far-off city amid its 
groves in the heart of the tawny desert. 
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Descending through the pines a little 


distance down a well-worn road, he came 
to a small station. A man approached 
him, but he kept turning about to look 
for the silent and serenely beautiful 
Madonna, who had accompanied him in 
the glorious voyage above the world. He 
saw her not, and was sad. 

Olive-trees, orange-trees, birds, bees, 
blossoms—a railroad depot in the midst 
of all this, and yet all things so like one 
perpetual Sunday. It was as quiet, as 
flowery here as the entrance of some 
gorgeous church on some Easter Sunday, 
—as if the people were waiting for the 
minister to come in. Yes, there was the 
music, and such music! No shrieking, 
soul-tearing sounds—sounds in combat, 
notes in battle, notes at war with notes— 
such as distract the civilized (?) earth 
from end to end; no sickening smells and 
other abominations that hold high carni- 
val at the average depot in the outer 
world. 

Peace, peace, peace! 
Paradise! 


Melody, poetry, 


And yet, this was surely all on the solid 
earth; for the man who came forward 
and touched his cap to the stranger was 


gray about the temples. Surely he, at 
least, had not yet done with time. People 
were coming and people were going, just 
as elsewhere; old people and young 
people, plain and beautiful. 

“The train starts exactly on the hour. 
You see that you have time to take your 
seat for the city.” 

The hand indicated a high tower where 
a great clock hung above the few, brief 
rules, the set times for coming and going. 

As the stranger took his seat he could 
not help missing those ever-present lies 
that are set up in any depot on earth: 
“Shortest route!” “Only safe line!” 
“ Quickest and cheapest line to the city.” 

In fact, as he looked out through the 
car,—for the cars were made of malleable 
glass, transparent as air and indestructi- 
ble as brass (one of the lost arts restored), 
—he could not but note the entire 
absence of the decorative advertisements. 
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The shapely clock-tower, with its girdles 
of brass and its sides of broad bronze, 
was a goodly place for “ posters,” too. 

But these enterprising people had not 
even put up a sign to say that space on 
this tower for advertising purposes was 
to be had cheaper than on any other clock- 
tower on the road. 

Without a word or sound or sign from 
any one save from the clock in the tower 
and the little clocks at the end of each 
car that indicated not only the time, but 
the name of each station, they glided out 
and they glided on. 

Inquiring of a pleasant-faced priest at 
his side, he learned, to his great relief— 
for he had neither scrip nor purse—that 
as the roads all belonged to the people, 
the people did not take tribute of them- 
selves nor of the stranger within their 
gates who came to honor them with his 
presence. 

“T have surely been here before,” said 
the man at last, as if to himself, while he 
sat looking out upon the beautiful groves 
and roads of roses and bananas and 
wooded and watered parks, through 
which the swift and silent cars continually 
descended. 

“Tf you will allow me,” began the 
kindly monk, “that is a matter, the idea 
of having been here before, which we 
have under deep consideration.” 

“Will you explain ?” 

“Certainly. Meditative people are 
almost constantly seeing something in 
this life that they say they have surely 
seen before; and that something is 
always something beautiful or grand or 
inspiring, appealing to the best that is in 
us. And this, some of us, at least, take 
to be one of the tangible and visible 
evidences of immortality. This, some 
of us hold to be pretty clear evidence that 
we not only shall live hereafter, but that 
we have lived long, long before. No, no, 
my son, you have never looked on this 
scene in this life, previous to this; for it is 
all very new. But it may be that some- 
where else, in some other world, or at 
least in some other life, you, in a happy 
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moment of harmony with all things, saw 
something very like this, under restful 
and harmonious conditions very like to 
these,” said the priest, thoughtfully. 

The stranger was dumb with wonder 
and delight. He had at last and for the 
first time since leaving the lady of Jeru- 
salem by the Nile come into an atmosphere 
of thought in which his soul if not his 
body had been born from the first. He 
lifted his hat and sat uncovered in silence. 
Cottages, fields of corn, cane, cotton, a 
lane of banana-trees shut out the sun 
from the gliding palaces of glass all along 
now. 

“ And all this, you tell me, was only an 
arid sea of gleaming sand and baked 
mud a few years ago?” 

“Certainly; we at first found rain hard 
to produce; but we had been prudent 
enough to bring with us something better 
than the natural storms of rain,—intel- 
ligence, and a colony of scientific men 
and women. We now have rain when- 
ever it is needed, but ncver when it is not 
needed.” 

“Indeed! And such cars!” 

“Yes,” said the priest, “ we make glass 
houses, railway ties, railway tracks, and 
railway cars, as you see here, out of the 
sands.” 

“And they never break ?” 

“Glass is not only elastic, as all know, 
but glass, by our redemption of a lost art, 
is made as malleable as gold or copper.” 

It is hardly known what more the 
priest said or might have said, as they 
glided on down under the broad banana- 
trees; for just then the stranger caught a 
glimpse of a party gathering bananas. 
They were girls, up in the trees among 
the birds, buried in the broad leaves, an 
arm thrusting up after the yellow fruit, a 
brown limb thrusting out below, drawn 
back, bound around and twined about a 
branch to hold fast! Ah! he forgot that 
- priest was within a thousand miles of 

m. 

Many stations, many short stops, then 
on and on through the continuous and 
- Seemingly endless lane of laden trees. 
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At one of the little, leafy stations the 
priest put forth his hand and received 
from a pretty Indian girl two yellow 
bananas. They were like yellow ears of 
corn, so large were they. And such 
flavor! 

“The world, the outside commercial 
world,” said the priest as he handed one 
to the stranger, “has never yet tasted a 
banana. Those wild things, gathered 
green by savages of the Cannibal Islands 
and thrown into the holds of sailing 
vessels to rot and ripen, ripen and rot, 
are not bananas. They are disease. 
They are death, death for little children, 
old people, young people, all people.” 

At last they glided over a glass bridge 
that spanned a bent lagoon. The central 
railway station, where they now stopped 
and from which all tracks, trains, pneu- 
matic tubes, airship-lines, and even 
streets and highways ran, was simply a 
palace, a glorious palace of glass, blue 
above as the sky is blue; and under foot 
the solid earth, snow-white sand, with 
fountains bursting up through, blossom- 
ing trees, and birds in every tree, and a 
song in the throat of every bird; for all 
things were so beautiful and all things 
were so happy the birds could but sing 
always. 


CuapTrer XV. 


AS WHEN THE CHRIST SHALL COME 
AGAIN. 


they i 
ifts of inwrought gems 
se from their presence rolled. 


While clou 


Their sweet of flower-fields, their sweet 
Distilments of most sacred leaves 

They laid, low-bending, at His feet, 

an reapers bend above their sheaves— 

To gather golden full sheaves kneeling thus. 
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mayer 


scrolls breathless forth, then made 
Such 
red cam 


Outstanding like ee unble 2 silhouette. 

2 is stranger was hungry,—more 
than hungry, he was famishing. 

The good priest knew this,—knew it not 
' from words, maybe, not from look, act, 
or utterance. But so sensitive and re- 
fined had these people grown here, even 
in a few years of meditation and unselfish- 
ness, that they really knew the thoughts 
and feelings of one another,—as dumb 
horses, dogs and other lower animals 
know our desires and designs. More of 
this, however, later on. ~ 

Over and across a wide, snow-white, 
sand-sown avenue of orange-trees, where 
no cart, car, carriage, or any other 
rumbling nuisance could pass, the good 
priest led to a public restaurant by a great 
fountain. 

“Not being a strong man,” he began 
as they sat down, “I chose the duties of a 
waiter when I came, and I serve my two 


hours of daily toil here. However, my 
toil, I regret to say, must come to an end 


next year, as I shall then be sixty. This 
man who will wait on us now is a young 
Methodist clerygman, or rather he was a 
Methodist clerygman. But as all roads 
run in together as we approach any one 
city or center of any sort, so here, as we 
attain peace and approach something 
nearer the common center of more 
perfect life, we find all religions running 
in together. We are all walking along 
so nearly together here, in fact, that we 
can and do touch hands across the nar- 
row and dim little lines that divide us.” 

“Well, well, well! and you say you, a 
not very strong man, will lay aside the 
menial employment of a common servant, 
or waiter, at the age of sixty, with regret ?” 

“Certainly. I really and truly like to 
serve. If Christ could wash his disciples’ 
feet, might I not give bread to a hungry 
man; or even wash a hungry man’s 
plate ?” 

The stranger held his peace a moment, 
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and then, as the choice repast was served, 
ate in silent amazement as the priest 
continued : 

“ But of course I cannot be idle. After 
reaching sixty years I must begin to hold 
office; so I shall be required to serve the 
Republic many years still, if I live. In 
fact, no man or woman who lives long ~ 
enough can hardly escape serving a term 
as president.” 

“May I be permitted to know the 
mystery of it all?” 

“There is no mystery at all. Mystery 
there may be in other republics, where 
presidents, and often thousands of other 
officers are chosen by man’s popular 
voice, but not so here. God, Nature, 
elects our every officer. You see, any one 
coming here from the outer world, and 
all who are born here, are registered,— 
age, occupation, and so on. Well, every 
one attaining the age of seventy becomes 
a senator, and the oldest persons in the 
Senate comprise the Council. The oldest 
of these is president, and is usually a 
person of eighty; for we live in the full 
enjoyment of all our faculties at least ten 
years longer than in the outside world, 
where the brain and body are strained 
and strung till they break from the very 
tension.” 

“And then you have no elections at 
all?” 

“Yes, the election of Nature; 
choice of God.” 

The stranger shook his head at this 
intensely democratic proposition. 

“TI see you do not entirely approve of 
leaving the election to God. You fear 
that some bad or foolish man may by this 
means attain the head of government. 
Listen to me. Does not the Declaration 
of Independence of a certain great nation 
assert that ‘all men are born free and 
equal’? Now, if we are born equal, 
how is it that we become so unequal as 
we go forward in the great outer world ? 
Why, you see some are hit, hit hard in the 
hot and bitter battle of life. Wrong, 
insult, oppression, hard work, hunger,— 
ay, hunger, hunger of body and soul,— 


the 
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these things dwarf, break down the very 
best and finest of you. And so it is that 
you in the outer world, with your lawyers, 
your politicians, your idle parsons and 
your idle priests, your lying money- 
lenders and land-agents, your oppressive 
middle-men, eleven idle and scheming 
men to the one slave at work, one man 
working ten, fifteen, twenty hours, if he 
can stand up under it— Ah me! no 
wonder that man succeeds, with all this 
evil and ill-doing, in making unequal that 
which God made equal.” 

They had risen and passed out into the 
street. The stranger was full of wonder, 
and entirely silent with awe and admira- 
tion. And yet he could not help recalling 
the fact that he had somewhere, far back 
in life, heard much of this which was 
being uttered here. His mind went back 
to a voyage up the Nile, to a night amid 
the ruins of fearful Karnak, to the glory 
and the serene beauty of a pathetic and 
splendid face there. His soul went out 
continually to the grand and silent woman 
who had come to him in the clouds only 
the night before and had carried him 
away and out of his world of cares, out of 
himself, to this, her world. 

“You are thinking of her?” 
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“Of whom?” 

“Well, no matter about her name. 
Let us say our guardian angel. I am 
desirous of leading you to her. Shall we 
proceed directly to her, or wait till to- 
morrow? ‘To-morrow were better.” 

“ At once, please God, at once!” cried 
the man, with clapsed hands, as he saw 
the kindly man hesitate. 

“You need rest.” 

“Indeed, indeed, I do not need rest. 
I am strong asa lion. I need only her— 
to see her.” 

A shade of concern and deep sadness 
swept over the sensitive priest’s face, as if 
he had something in his mind which he 
hesitated to tell. At last he said: 

“Yes, yes, you are = 

“And she—she, my Madonna. Miriam 
—she is not strong?” 

“Far, far from strong my son.” 

The priest’s head was on his breast as 
he spoke. Then lifting his face he said 

leasantly : 

“But she forbids all sadness on this 
score, and so I must obey her and be 
cheerful.” 

“But I may see her to-night ?” 

“'To-morrow, my son, to-morrow.” 


(To be continued.) 
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EDITORIALS. 


PROFESSOR MUNSTERBERG’S MISTAKE. 


T IS by no means a pleasant task to criticise 
the views of a thinker who writes in so 
generous and kindly a spirit of America as 
does the eminent German scholar, Hugo 
Munsterberg, professor of psychology in 
Harvard University. His work, The Ameri- 
cane,* written in German and for the Germans, 
has recently been translated by another 
Harvard instructor into English. It is so 
free from the petty, carping spirit, the absurd 
exaggerations and the palpable sacrifice of a 
well-proportioned picture for popular effect, 
which from the days of Charles Dickens has 
marked the majority of works written by 
foreigners for European audiences, that it 
cannot fail to prejudice the New World 
reader in its favor from the opening page. 
Moreover, few American writers possess the 
charm of style and felicity of expression of 
this thoughtful German when presenting 
abstract and speculative theories and matter 
rather didatic than otherwise. 

Of all the addresses delivered at the Emer- 
son Centenary, the one that was most at- 
tractive and suggestive to us was the plea for 
idealism delivered by Professor Munsterberg, 
notwithstanding the fact that we regard as in- 
correct his views touching Emerson and the 
Declaration of Independence. 

So in The Americans we have a volume 
whose seductive charm of style and (within 
certain limits) breadth of mental vision have 
scarcely been equaled in a treatise of similar 
character. But these very qualities, no less 
than the kindly spirit of the author, which 
makes the volume so inviting and delightful, 
also render it one of the most subtly dangerous 
works that has appeared in years, because 
the view-point, prejudices and inclinations of 
the author are those of the aristocrat who 
believes in class-rulership to such a degree as 
to blind him to the great fundamental truths 
in regard to government which are the very 
foundation upon which the theory of democ- 


* The Americans. By Hugo Munsterberg. Trans- 
lated by Edwin B. Holt, Ph.D. Cloth. > 619. 
Price, $2.50 net. New York: McClure, Phillips 
& Company. 


racy rests. Writing thus from a position 
inimical to a full-orbed or sympathetic view 
of true democracy, it is natural, perhaps, that 
our author should proceed from false premises 
and ignore certain great basic facts of history 
and government, or at least subordinate them 
to facts that are relatively insignificant in 
character. 

It is true that Professor Munsterberg could 
not hope to stand so high in the favor of the 
essentially despotic and reactionary Emperor 
of Germany if he expressed views more liberal 
than those given in this work; but we are un- 
willing to believe that this gifted author 
would consciously prostitute his intellectual 
integrity for personal motives. We rather 
incline to the conviction that his reasoning and 
positions which we regard as fallacious are 
due chiefly to his point-of-view, his prejudices, 
and a certain un-American intellectual atmos- 
phere in which he has lived while in the New 
World. He is, we imagine, in far more 
hearty accord with the reactionary govern- 
ment of the Emperor William than with the 
progressive and truly democratic ideals of 
such apostles of free government as Thomas 
Jefferson or Abraham Lincoln. Indeed, he 
takes occasion in his chapter on the self- 
direction of the American people to observe 
that: 


“Officially Germany is aristocratic and 
monarchic through and through, and no one 
would have it other.” 


Here we have an unconscious expression 
on the part of the author of his contempt for 
the people. We are told that “no one would 
have it other,” and yet the Social-Democratic 
vote in Germany represents an electorate 
positively, radically and fundamentally op- 
posed to the present monarchical régime, and 
that vote at the last election numbered 3,112,- 
000, and the present membership of the 
Social-Democratic party in the Reichstag is 
over eighty. What shall be said of a writer 
assuming to speak as an authority on popular 
government, and yet who brushes aside as 
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something teo insignificant even to be taken 
into consideration the expressed voice of three 
million intelligent voters ? 

In so far as our author sympathizes with 
democracy, it is only with the Hamiltonian or 
aristocratic ideals of so-called popular govern- 
ment. Now Hamilton, as our readers know, 
regarded the constitutional monarchy of 
Great Britain as an ideal government. He 
had no faith in the people. He strove with 
all the power of his commanding genius to 
make the republic a class-ruled land where 
property qualifications should bar a large 
proportion of the people from active par- 
ticipation in government and where the offices 
of president and senators should be practically 
life positions, while the governors of the 
various states, instead of being elected, should 
be appointed by the centralized power at 
Washington. 

Nothing is clearer than that however 
sympathetic Professor Munsterberg may be 
with our people, he is not in active sympathy 
with democracy or genuine republicanism. 
Moreover, he has a case to prove. A repub- 
lican government, though the form that 
would inevitably obtain in a self. 
nation like our own, he holds would be quite 
out of place in other lands. “The American 
democracy,” he tells us, “is not an abstractly 
superior system of which a European can ap- 
prove only by becoming himself a republican 
and condemning, incidentally, his own form 
of government; it is, rather, merely the neces- 
sary form of government for the types of men 
and the conditions which are found here. 
And any educated American of to-day fully 
realizes this. No theoretical hair-splitting 
will solve the problem as to what is best for 
one or another country.” 


Again he observes: 


“The American political system, therefore, 
by no means represents an ideal of universal 
significance; it is the expression of a certain 
character, the necessary way of living for that 
distinct type of man which an historically 
traceable process of selection has brought 
together. And this way of living reacts in its 
turn to strengthen the fundamental type. 
Other nations, in whom other temperamental 
factors no less significant or potent or ad- 
mirable are the fundamental traits, must find 
the solution of their political problems in 
other directions. No gain would accrue to 
them from any mere imitation, since it would 
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tend to nothing but the crippling and estrang- 
ing of the native genius of their people. 

“The cultivated American of to-day feels 
this instinctively. Among the masses, to be 
sure, the old theme is still sometimes broached 
of the world-wide supremacy of American 
ideals. 

“The cultivated American is well aware 
that the various political institutions of other 
nations are not to be gauged simply as good 
or bad, and that the American system would 
be as impossible for Germany as the German 
system for America. 

“Those days are indeed remote when 
philosophy tried to discover one intrinsically 
best form of government.” 


Elsewhere he tells us that: 


“The Republic of the United States is so 
entirely different from all other republics 
since in no other people is the craving for self- 
determination so completely the i 
force. The republics of Middle and South 
America, or of France, have sprung from an 
entirely different political spirit; while those 
newer republics, which in fundamental inten- 
tion are perhaps more similar, as for instance 
Switzerland, are still not com because 
of their diminutive size. The republic 
is founded on rationalism. The philosophy 
of the eighteenth century, with its destructive 
criticism of the existing order, furnished the 
doctrines, and from that seed of knowledge 
there grew and still are growing the practical 
ideals of France. But the political life of the 
United States sprang not from reasoned 
motives but from ideals; it is not the result 
of insight but of will; it has not a logical but 
a moral foundation. And while in France 
the principles embodied in the constitution 
are derived from theory, the somewhat 
doubtful doctrines enunciated in the Declara- 
tion of Independence are merely a corollary 
to that system of moral ideals which is indis- 
solubly combined with the American char- 
acter. 


“The political ideas which led to the French 
Revolution had been outlived by the middle 
of the nineteenth century. A compromise 


had been effected. The whole stress of the 
conflict had transferred itself to social prob- 
lems, and no one earnestly discussed any 
more whether republic or monarchy was the 
better form of government. The intellectual 
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make-up of a people and its history must 
decide what shall be the outward form of its 
political institutions. And it is to-day tacitly 
admitted that there are light and shade on 
either side.” 


We are republicans, Professor Munster- 
berg assures his readers, because of our self- 
direction,—something absent in many civil- 
ized lands. Next he assures us that our 
republic resulted from an entirely different 
informing influence than that which led to 
the overthrow of the monarchal order in 
France. “The political life of the United 
States sprang not from reasoned motives but 
from ideals; it is not the result of insight but 
of will; it has not a logical but a moral 
foundation.” On the other hand the French 
republic, we are assured, “is founded on 
rationalism. The philosophy of the eighteenth 
century, with its destructive criticism of the 
existing order, furnished the doctrines, and 
from that seed of knowledge there grew and 
still are growing the practical ideals of 
France.” 

This ingenious plea is as thoroughly fallaci- 
ous as is the author’s assumption that nobody 
would have the German monarchal govern- 
ment other than it is. In the first place, the 
American republic was the fruit of the ex- 
panding ideals of freedom that obtained in 
the more thoughtful and liberal minds of 
England, France and America in the eigh- 
teenth century. Locke, Montesquieu, Dide- 
rot, Rousseau and other liberal philosophers 
sowed the seeds of democracy throughout 
Western civilization. In America Thomas 
Jefferson’s Summary View of the Rights of 
America embodied these ideas so lucidly and 
succinctly that all men could grasp, under- 
stand and hold them. This paper, perhaps 
more than any other single writing in the 
New World, served to convince the ration- 
ality and satisfy the moral demands of the 
American people, prior to the Revolution, 
as to the essential justice of the fundamental 
demands of free institutions; but this dis- 
cussion was largely an epitome of ideas which 
had long since obtained among the more 
advanced thinkers of England and France. 

It is true that with the American people the 
moral ideal probably exerts a greater in- 
fluence than with some of the European peo- 
ples, but to represent the cause of our democ- 
racy as being something different from the 
cause which produced the democratic revolt 
in France is the height of absurdity. In each 
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instance democracy was the fruit of broaden- 
ing intelligence and culture and of the natural 
and inevitable aspirations of an emancipated 
brain and a quickened conscience. It was in 
each case fundamentally both rationalistic 
and ethical. The ideal of justice, of brother- 
hood and fraternity was the overmastering 
concept in each instance, and must always be 
where the democratic ideal prevails; and in 
proportion as this concept is realized a nation 
is truly democratic; in proportion as it fails 
the nation is reactionary and the victim of 
class-interests and influences. 

In America the ringing words of Thomas 
Jefferson were complemented by the luminous 
thought of Benjamin Franklin, Thomas 
Paine, the Adamses, and other high-minded 
and self-sacrificing patriots and daring 
thinkers. 

The men who rendered the French Revolu- 
tion inevitable were men who were powerful 
by virtue of the justice of their cause and the 
idealism which vivified their logical argu- 
ments. It was the excesses of the French 
Revolution, born of the sufferings of the 
people and the legitimate outcome of genera- 
tions of despotism, ignorance, superstition 
and misery, that in time produced the re- 
actionary movement in the French govern- 
ment in the meridian period of the nineteenth 
century, and net any giving up on the part of 
the people of the fundamental ideals of 
democracy, as our author would have his 
readers understand—a fact which the last 
twenty-five years in the history of France have 
clearly demonstrated. Moreover, when our 
author intimates that the French people do 
not possess the spirit of self-direction, that 
they are not genuine democrats or are not 
capable of appreciating the spirit of democ- 
racy, he treads upon a path dangerous for his 
reputation as a sincere thinker and a well- 
informed student of political life; for during 
recent years the French Republic has demon- 
strated in a marked degree not only its ap- 
preciation of the ideals and genius of democ- 
racy, but its realization that government is 
progressive; that a wider diffusion of knowl- 
edge, united with economic emancipation, is 
the legitimate demand of present-day democ- 
racy. 

Professor Munsterberg, in striving to limit 
the proper sphere of democracy to the United 
States, does violence to the facts of history and 
raises the temperamental characteristics of a 
people above the rational instincts and the 
universal aspirations and experiences of the 
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enlightened human heart. The history of 
government in a progressive civilization is 
marked by steady expansion and growth. 
Change here, as elsewhere in living organisms, 
is the order of life. ‘The aspirations of a peo- 
ple move along certain well-defined lines. 
As general intelligence increases, as mental 
and moral growth marks the entire people, 
there comes the demand for greater freedom 
and a larger measure of justice, and for a 
recognition of society as the true and rightful 
source of government instead of some of its 
accidents, freaks or monstrosities. As men 
rise in intelligence out of barbarism, super- 
stition and ignorance, they more and more 
recognize the absurdity and incomprehen- 
sible folly of resigning their interests, pros- 
perity and happiness into the hands of some 
man who happens to be the eldest son in a 
certain family whose ancestor, through su- 
perior strength or prowess on the field of con- 
flict, or through chance or cunning, gained 
mastership of the people. This offspring 
may be mentally erratic and physically de- 
formed. He may be a dissipated roué. He 
may possess far less intellectual ability than 
nine-tenths of the educated of the land, and 
he may be morally inferior to nine-tenths of 
his people. He may be at once antagonistic 
to the interests of true statesmanship, hostile 
to all honest criticism, and contemptuous of 
the rights of the people. And yet, because he 
is the son of some son of some other son who 
gained the scepter, he is confided with the life, 
death, prosperity and happiness of a great 
people. 

Now as general intelligence obtains in any 
land, the absolute absurdity, the gross in- 
justice and essential iniquity of such an ar- 
rangement become more and more apparent, 
and at the same time the principles of democ- 
racy naturally take deeper and deeper root in 
the public consciousness. De: be- 
longs to no land, no nation, no people. It is 
the ripened expression of the intelligence and 
the awakened conscience of humanity, de- 
manding that the government shall express the 
principles of the Golden Rule, which epitom- 
izes the noblest dream of ethics as it relates to 
government; shall assert the fundamental 
truth of the law of solidarity; shall, in a word, 
shadow forth justice, freedom and fraternity, 
giving equality of opportunities to all and 
special privileges to none, though being ever 
ready to extend the hand of loving help to the 
weaker members of society. It is the natural 
and inevitable evolution of public conscious- 
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ness where education and moral unfoldment 
obtain, instead of being the product of rational- 
ism in one land and of moral idealism only in 
another. Moreover, it moves along certain 
well-defined lines. It demands the progress- 
ive extension of the rights, privileges and 
liberties of all the people. Thus the growth 
of government is seen from the absolutism of 
the ancient Oriental despot, slowly, through 
many changing forms and with a rising and 
receding tide, but ever groping its way toward 
freedom, until at length, when enlightenment 
has loosened the bands of superstition and 
ignorance, the ideal of democracy breaks upon 
the vision of the more or less emancipated 
mind, and the dream of liberty, of justice and 
of fraternity, based on a recognition of the 
law of solidarity and the inherent right of 
society to rulership, dominates the public 
mind. 

There is not, nor can there be, anything 
local, anything ephemeral, or anything station- 
ary in democracy. It is the legitimate and 
inevitable evolutionary result due to the 
broadening intelligence of the age. This is, 
of course, not saying that democracy as we 
find it to-day is the realization of the dreams 
of any or all of the great democrats who have 
lived. It is the nearest approach to the 
dream yet actualized in society. 

The mistake which many democrats as well 
as upholders of autocratic, monarchal or 
class-government make is in regarding govern- 
ment as something that is stationary and not 
susceptible of growth, change and unfold- 
ment. Liberals who take this position as- 
sume that the revolutionary h closed the 
door of growth; that henceforth there is no 
demand for a progressive constructive move- 
ment in the political organism. 

It was too muca to expect that the great 
fundamental principles of democracy could 
be realized at once. Furthermore, changed 
conditions demand an expansion of principles 
which will best meet the requirements of 
democracy and insure to the people the 
largest possible measure of freedom, justice 
and equality of opportunities and of rights. 
More and more are thoughtful men of all 
civilized lands coming to see that the fruits of 
political emancipation cannot be enjoyed in 
anything like their fullest degree until we 
have also economic emancipation. Civiliza- 
tion is marching upward toward the light; 
there is a constant evolution or development. 
So, also, with government, and the most 
progressive lands are yet far from the goal. 
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The ideal of justice, freedom and fraternity, 
though more fully embodied in a republic 
than in class-ruled ijands, is as yet only parti- 
ally actualized, and so long as this ideal floats 
before us, popular government must continue 
to expand, unfold and develop. As Victor 
Hugo rightly observes, in speaking of the 
mission of art and the triumph of democracy: 


“The human caravan has reached a high 
plateau; and, the horizon being vaster, art 
has more to do. This is all. To every 
widening of the horizon, an enlargement of 
conscience corresponds. We have not reached 
the goal. Concord condensed into felicity, 
civilization summed up in harmony,—that is 
yet far off.” 


There is nothing more amazing, and to 
thoughtful republicans amusing, than Pro- 
fessor Munsterberg’s constant allusion to the 
cultivated American as an upholder of aristo- 
cratic government or of an aristocratic re- 
public. Thus, for example, he assures us 
that “the eultivated American of to-day” 
feels instinctively that “the American political 
system . . . by no means represents an 
ideal of universal significance; it is the ex- 
pression of a certain character, the necessary 
way of living for that distinct type of man 
which an historically traceable process has 
brought together.” 

Our author, however, does condescend to 
admit that “among the masses, to be sure, the 
old theme is still sometimes broached of the 
world-wide supremacy of American ideals.” 


Again he says: 


“The cultivated American is well aware 
that the various political institutions of other 
nations are not to be gauged simply as good 
or bad, and that the ‘American system would 
be as impossible for Germany as the German 
system for America. 

“Those days are indeed remote when 
philosophy tried to discover one intrinsically 
best form of government.” 


In reading such words as the above cone 
wonders whether it is possible that our 
Harvard professor has associated entirely 
with the toady and sycophantic element that 
justly merits the contempt of all sturdy and 
robust thinkers, whether they be Americans 
or Europeans; while his expression in regard 
to the remoteness of the day “when philosophy 
tried to discover one intrinsically best form of 
government,” reveals again how thoroughly 


and inherently reactionary is his own point-of- 


view. 
In regard to the weakness of a democracy 
Professor Munsterberg says: 


“The essential weakness of such a democ- 
racy is rather the importance it assigns to the 
average man with his petty opinions, which are 
sometimes right and sometimes wrong, his total 
lack of comprehension for all that is great and 
exceptional, his self-satisfied dilettanteism 
and his complacency before the accredited 
and trite in thought. . . . All ambition is 
directed necessarily toward such achieve- 
ments as the common man can understand 
and compete for—athletic virtuosity and 
wealth. Therefore the spirit of sport and of 
money-getting concerns the people more 
nearly than art or science, and even in politics 
the domination of the majority easily crowds 
from the arena those whose qualifications do 
not appeal to its mediocre taste. And by as 
much as mature and capable minds withdraw 
from political life, by so much are the well- 
intentioned masses more easily led astray by 
sharp and _ self-interested politicians and 
politics made to cater te mean instincts. . . . 
The seditious demagogue who appeals to 
passion is less dangerous than the sly political 
wire-puller who exploits the indolence and 
indifference of the people; and evil intent is 
less to be feared than dilettanteism and the 
intellectual limitations of the general public.” 


Before noticing this general indictment, let 
us consider for a moment the author’s conten- 
tion that it is democracy that is responsible 
for the money-madness with our adult popula- 
tion and the craze for athletics with our 
youth. 

It is a noteworthy fact that while truly 
democratic conditions prevailed in America,— 
that is, before privileged and class-interests 
united with political rings and bosses to 
thwart the rule of all the people for self- 
enrichment and aggrandizement and to de- 
feat the free and untramelled growth of 
democracy by various means, not the least of 
which was the control of nominations, there 
was no money-madness such as prevails to- 
day in the republic. It was not until after 
such sinister influences as the Tweed Ring, 
operating with Jay Gould, Jim Fisk and the 
Erie contingent, and Simon Cameron and 
Matthew Quay, acting with Tom Scott and 
the Pennsylvania Railroad and the Standard 
Oil Company, became so masterful as to gain 
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in an incredibly short time either overreaching 
political power or vast sums of acquired 
wealth as a result of political corruption and 


privilege, that money became a leading 


determining factor in securing prestige and 
power in America. Before this the ideals of 


the American youth were noble and sturdily 
ethical, and this lowering of ideals and shifting 
of the standard of success from personal 
worth and noble endeavors and attainments 
to acquisition of wealth came as a result of 
the subversive and undemocratic influence 
that was injected into the American democ- 
racy. It was the legitimate and inevitable 
result of the ultra-high protective system of 
tariff, the rise of privilege and of corporate 
wealth, uniting with shrewd and unscrupulous 
agents and attorneys in political life to secure 
selfish ends at the expense of the people. 

Again. Before the entrance of this prin- 
ciple of class-government, with its false and 
artificial standards and ideals, there was no 
athletic craze or undue emphasis on physical 
sports present in our educational institutions 
or among our young. But on the other hand, 
in the democratic days the literary societies 
and the debating clubs held the place now 
occupied by football, baseball and like games. 
Here the change from a general desire on the 
part of the young to excel in literary exercises 
and in forensic art to a passion for physical 
prowess and power was as marked as the 
change in ideals and life among the elders, 
and was doubtless due in part at least to the 
shifting of standards and ideals that resulted 
in the placing of the chief emphasis on 
materialistic rather than idealistic aims and 
concepts. 

With the rise of classes or the growth of 
what Professor Munsterberg terms the aristo- 
cratic spirit, came a degree of artificiality 
never before known in America, a diminution 
in the old sturdy integrity that marked busi- 
ness life, and a strong reactionary tendency 
in government and in the ideals of a large 
proportion of the more successful among the 
beneficiaries of privilege and class-legislation. 
Thus as a matter of fact the money-madness 
and the “athletic virtuosity” of which our 
author complains are due to the presence of 
reactionary and undemocratic ideals, or, in 
other words, to a falling away from the just, 
sturdy, and equitable ideals of democracy. 

Passing to a consideration of the general 
indictment of democracy’s weakness, in which 
it is held that it assigns to the average man 
undue importance, which results in “a lack of 
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comprehension” on the part of the nation as 
a whole “for all that is great and exceptional” 
and in a “self-satisfied dilettanteism and 
complacency before the accredited and trite 
in thought,” leading to the subordination of 
art and science and even causing politics to be 
dominated by individuals of mediocre ability, 
we find a contention that is on its face specious, 
and yet, as in the case of gain-getting and 
physical sports, is thoroughly fallacious. 
The Professor has allowed himself to be led 
astray by mistaking the aristocratic or class- 
rule of the present, with which he so heartily 
sympathizes, for the result of democracy. 
What he complains of is the result of class- 
rulership, the result found in monarchies and 
all class-ruled lands. As a matter of fact 
nowhere are true merit and real greatness of 
character and mind more quickly 

than in a true democracy. The public mind 
is quick to discern the worthy, if left free, 
unhampered and unprejudiced. There is 
but one exception to this rule, and that is that 
the advance guard in all lines of research are 
regarded with more or less suspicion by the 
people, who are naturally conservative rather 
than radical in thought. But the history of 
civilization proves nothing more clearly than 
that theocracies, monarchies and class-ruled 
lands have been equally slow to recognize any 
advance in science, speculative thought in 
government, or indeed in any direction except 
in art and dilettante forms of literature. The 
pioneer reformers, the radicals and the daring 
thinkers in the sphere of science have been 
ostracized, persecuted and not unfrequently 
slain by the reactionary governments of the 
past, and we think it is safe to say that no 
government, even in this respect, has been as 
liberal to new thought and the enunciation of 
high and humane ideals as have the democ- 
racies; while in respect to intellectual and 
moral greatness, democracy may well stand 
bonneted in the presence of any other form of 
government. And if we except art, which in 
the nature of the case cannot be expected to 
be vigorously fostered in a new land where a 
nation is in the process of building, we con- 
fidently assert that no European country can 
make a better showing of appreciation of her 
distinguished sons than the United States, so 
long as the government was in fact a democ- 


racy. 

Before the modern plutocracy arose and 
privileged interests and wealthy corporations 
succeeded in overthrowing or thwarting the 
popular will, the halls of state were filled by 
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our ablest statesmen,—our Jeffersons, Madi- 
sons, Clays, Websters, Bentons, Calhouns 
and Sumners. So in literature, it is remark- 
able what honor, popularity and recognition 
were accorded to our poets, novelists, scientific 
workers and inventors; to our Longfellows, 
Lowells, Bryants, Whittiers, Holmeses, 
Emersons, Hawthornes, Prescotts, Motleys, 
Howes, Morses, Edisons, and scores of others, 
by a people largely pioneers, battling for bread 
and building homes. 

There could have been no such marvelous 
advance as America has made in invention, 
in scientific discovery and in literature if 
Professor Munsterberg’s criticism were even 
measurably just. 

It is true, however, that after the Civil war, 
with the rise in power of the great railways, 
the Standard Oil and other corporations and 
the protective system of tariff, a new and 
powerful influence entered American political 
life. Privilege, in essence reactionary, in 
spirit that of class-government, as thoroughly 
inimical to democracy as it is congenial to 
aristocracies or class-governments, became 
more and more a dominating factor in the 
republic. From the national government 
down to municipal rule, public-service cor- 
porations and other privileged interests by 
various direct and indirect methods began to 
debauch and corrupt government on the one 
hand while they systematically secured the 
nomination to important offices of men who 
had been attorneys or lobbyists for their 
interests, and over whom they felt they could 
exert a controlling influence in all measures 
in which personal and selfish interests were 
pitted aganst the interests of the people. As 
a result our government to-day is honey- 
combed with men of low ideals or no ideals, 


OTHING more alarms the great thieves, 
bribers, corruptionists and other wealthy 
criminals, or is more dreaded by the sleek 
and well-fed advocates and special-pleaders 
for the men who, but for the power they 
wield through ill-gotten gain, would be wear- 
ing striped prison-suits, than the telling car- 
toons of the brilliant and courageous American 
artists. 

The destruction of the Tweed Ring was 
rendered possible through the powerful 
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and though many of them are men of strong 
intellect, their lack of moral greatness and 
their long subserviency to conscienceless 
masters have rendered them as conspicuously 
wanting in the elements of great statesman- 
ship as they are in those of lofty patriotism 
or fidelity to the demands of democracy. 

In aristocratic governments a large propor- 
tion of the hereditary representatives are not 
only pledged to the interests of their class, and 
therefore place those interests before the 
interests of the nation, but they are frequently 
mentally far inferior to the men selected by 
the people. Take England, for example. 
Who were her great statesmen during the last 
century, or from what rank did they come? 
Gladstone, Disraeli, Bright, Cobden, Morley, 
—one may run through the list of the really 
great and those who were nobly endowed with 
moral sentiments, as well as intellectually 
brilliant, and he will find that the large 
majority were the men whom the people or 
the electorate at large pushed to the front, 
not the hereditary aristocrats. 

So as a matter of fact the real evils or short- 
comings of democracy, which Professor 
Munsterberg points out, are due to the lack 
of democracy or to the reactionary movement 
which resulted from the power of organized 
wealth dominating political machines and 
thwarting, nullifying or overthrowing the 
will of the unorganized masses or the people. 
The weakness and evil pointed out are 
present with us, but they are due to too little 
democracy, not to too much democracy. 
Just in proportion as the aristocratic, privi- 
leged and reactionary influences or class-rule 
have supplanted democracy, the evils of 
which Professor Munsterberg speaks have 
grown apace. 





pictures of Thomas Nast. Tweed on one 
occasion said: “Let’s stop them d——d 
pictures. I don’t care so much what the 
papers write about me; my constituents 
can’t read, but, d—n it, they can see pic- 
tures.” And on another occasion he ex- 
claimed in rage and alarm on beholding one 
of Nast’s terrible cartoons illustrating in a 
striking manner how the Ring was robbing 
the people: “This is the last straw. I'll 
show them d——d publishers a new trick.” 














GOVERNOR PENNYPACKER—“TURN OFF THE LIGHT! IT HURTS OUR EYES!” 


Drawn by Dan. Beard expressly for THE ARENA. 
(See Editorial.) 
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And forthwith he had all the school-books 
published by Harper Brothers thrown out of 
the public-schools. 

Tweed thus early learned what every great 
public plunderer, thief and corruptionist 
since that day has known and felt,—namely, 
that the fearless and incorruptible cartoonist 
is the deadly enemy of wholesale corruption, 
the debauching of public officials, the defying 
of the laws made to protect the people, and 
the robbery of the public through the iniquit- 
ous union of political bosses, partisan ma- 
chines and the trusts or great corporations. 
The riot of political corruption and im- 
morality that has marked the history of 
Pennsylvania since the great railway, coal 
and iron industries became the virtual masters 
of the commonwealth, through the grace of 
Senator Quay and other corruptors, has long 
since become a crying shame in the republic. 
So notorious has become this debauchery of a 
great commonwealth that the newspapers 
and cartoonists have of late been active in 
exposing the wickedness that has too long 
been allowed to flourish. At last the cor- 
porations, the venal politicians and other 
corrupt, immoral and law-defying elements 
have found a powerful ally in Governor 
Pennypacker of Pennsylvania, whose warfare 
against the freedom of the press, and especially 








N THE January Arena, Mr. Clarence 
Cuningham in his thoughtful paper on 
Walt. Whitman, following the lead of Pro- 
fessor McAlpine, erroneously quoted the 
exquisite poem, “The Two Mysteries,” as 
from the pen of Whitman. This poem has 
for years, or since the publication of Favorite 
Poems of English and American Authors, 
which appeared in the eighties of the last 
century, been published and re-published as 
the production of the “good, gray poet;” for 
in that volume it was credited to Whitman. 
The following extract from a letter received 
by us from W. F. Clark, associate editor of 
St. Nicholas, will serve to correct the error: 


“My attention has just been called to an 
article in the January number of THe ARENA 
entitled ‘A Defense of Walt. Whitman’s 
“Leaves of Grass,”’ by Clarence Cuningham, 
in which the author follows a mistake of Pro- 
fessor Frank McAlpine in attributing the poem, 
“The Two Mysteries,’ to Walt. Whitman. 
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THE AUTHORSHIP OF “THE TWO MYSTERIES”: A CORRECTION. 







against the cartoonists, will probably be his 
only claim to immortality, unless it be his 
characterization of the notorious Senator 
Quay as “a greater man than Cley or Web- 
ster.” From the days of Tweed those whe 
have feared publicity or the exposure of their 
evil and criminal deeds, have desired to sup- 
press the cartoonists and abridge the freedom 
of the press. A few years ago the New 
York bosses and political wire-workers at- 
tempted to enact some restrictive legislation 
aimed at the cartoonists, but an indignant 
public prevented their taking away from the 
people one of the greatest weapons in the 
battle against bribery, corruption, graft and 
thievery in general; and it has remained for 
Governor Pennypacker to win the applause 
of the enemies of the republic by his recent at- 
tempts against the cartoonists. If Tweed were 
living he would hail the Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania as a second Daniel come to judgment. 
In his powerful cartoon this month Dan. 
Beard illustrates the practical effect of Gov- 
ernor Pennypacker’s action in seeking to 
shield thieves and corruptionists from the 
sun of publicity. It is a carteon worthy of 
Nast and should do much to aid in the move- 
ment now being made to break up the in- 
tolerable condition of corporate and corrupt 
machine-rule in Pennsylvania. 


“The poem was written by Mrs. Mary 
Mapes Dodge, the editor of St. Nicholas. It 
has been several times ascribed to Whitman, 
but in every instance where this mistake has 
come to our notice we have endeavored to 


have it corrected.” 


This poem first appeared in Scribner’s 
Monthly in the summer of 1876, and was 
preceded by the following note, which prob- 
ably first led to its being attributed to Walt. 
Whitman: 


“In the middle of the room, in its white 
coffin, lay the dead child, a nephew of the 
poet. Near it, in a great chair, sat Walt. 
Whitman, surrounded by little ones, and 
holding a beautiful little girl on his lap. The 
child looked curiously at the spectacle of 
death, and then inquiringly into the old man’s 
face. ‘You don’t know what it is, do you, 
my dear?’ said he; adding, ‘We don’t, 
either.’” 














IN THE MIRROR OF THE PRESENT. 


A TYPICAL ILLUSTRATION OF THE ARROGANCE AND 
DESPOTISM OF THE TRUST-SPIRIT. 


Tue Preopie 1n THE Power or THE 
Ocrtorus or THe “System.” 


URING recent years and with increas- 
ing emphasis from month to month 
and week to week, the American people have 
been made to feel the essential despotism and 
inhuman brutality of the trust-spirit. With a 
secrecy that might well be symbolized by the 
dark-lantern and the gum-shovs, and with 
methods that have been marked at very step 
by cruel injustice not unfrequently accom- 
panied by falsehoods, corrupt practices and 
acts that strike at the very foundation of that 
moral intergity upon which national and 
individual greatness rest, the trusts have 
become masters of the millions. Deriving 
their strength partly from legalized privileges, 
partly from the mastery of political machines 
and the successful pushing to the front of 
subservient tools, partly from their control of 
public opinion-forming agencies, and not un- 
frequently through evading or defying all laws 
enacted to protect the people, they have suc- 
ceeded in levying enormous tributes from the 
producing and consuming public, that in turn 
have increased their power for evil while de- 
creasing the power for resistance on the part 
of the millions. The ethics, or rather the 
lack of ethics that has characterized the great 
trusts and arrogant monopolies that to-day 
oppress the millions of America, has bred in 
the master or directing minds in many cases 
the same spirit of tyranny and contempt for 
the rights of others that in past times marked 
the actions of Charles I. of England, and at a 
later date those of George III. in his treatment 
of the American Colonies. Of the law- 
defying, government-corrupting and public- 
oppressing actions of the great trusts and cor- 
porations we have had occasion to speak on 
several occasions, and shall in the near future 
give numerous other typical examples and 
illustrations. At the present time we desire 
to notice a recent outrage that affords a start- 
ling ilustration of the trust-spirit and methods 
as they obtain in American to-day. 


An Histroricat CARTOON AND A Lipex Sur. ; 


From time to time fearless and reputable 
journals not directly or indirectly beholden to 
the theatrical trust have pointed out the 
wretchedly insufficient precautions taken by 
many of the great theater managers and 
lessees to prevent serious loss of life to the 
theater-going public in the event of fire. 
Such agitation has always been extremely 
offensive to the grasping and avaricious 
parties respoasible for such conditions. 

Among the fearless papers which have for 
years merited the gratitude of the citizens of 
greater New York because of their insistence 
on proper provisions for the protection of the 
public and the strict enforcement of the laws 
relating to exits from public buildings, the 
weekly journal, Life, deserves special considera- 
tion. Therefore Lije has not been loved by 
those who place the acquisition of the dollar 
above the protection of life. Shortly after the 

uois Theater holocaust in Chicago, where 
through the criminal neglect of the re- 
sponsible parties hundreds of persons were 
burned, suffocated or trampled to death, 
Life published a terrible and telling cartoon. 
It represented one of the many locked 
exists of the Iroquois Theater. The double 
doors were padlocked, but had been 
wrenched open a few inches, and through 
the aperture were seen numerous hands 
frantically waving,—hands of the old and the 
young, some almost baby hands, some those 
of matrons, and others the graceful, shapely 
hands of maidens. Smoke and flames were 
escaping through the aperture, while Death 
stood complacently in front of the exit. 
Underneath the picture was a legend an- 
nouncing that, “Messrs. Klaw and Erlanger 
Present ‘Mr. Bluebeard,’ late of the Iroquois 
Theater.” This picture naturally did much 
to arouse public sentiment in New York 
which compelled the managers to comply 
with the law. It also tended to incense the 
avaricious managers who were hoping that 
the storm would blow over and that they 
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would not be compelled to make the changes 
that had been demanded. And especially 
did it enrage that part of the theater-trust 
mentioned under the cartoon—Messrs. Klaw 
and Erlanger. They brought suit for one 
hundred thousand dollars damages against 
Life. The case was not heard until the first 
week in January of this year. At the trial 
Life showed that not only were Messrs. Klaw 
and Erlanger the proprietors of “Mr. Blue- 
beard” and the booking agents for the 
Iroquois Theater, but that according to the 
records they were one-fourth owners in the 
ill-fated theater. The case was tried before 


Judge Wallace and a jury, the latter promptly 
rendering a verdict in favor of Life. 


A Hies-Hanpep ATTempT To STIFLE 
Honest CrITIcIsM. 


Arter the court had decided that the publi- 
cation of the cartoon in the interests of human 
life and the rightful protection of the people 
was legitimate and right in view of the facts 
brought out in the case, the Theatrical 
Managers’ Association passed a_ resolution 
barring Mr. Metcalfe from all of the forty 
theaters which the Association controlled. 

Here is an overt act so grave in character, 
so dangerous in its influence as a precedent, 
that it should not be permitted to go un- 
challenged. A public journal, true to the 
high demands of journalism, incurs the 
wrath of certain members of a well-nigh all- 
powerful theatrical trust. They seek to 
silence the paper through a libel suit, but the 
evidence is so overwhelming in its character 
that they lose the suit. Then, failing to 
silence the press where honest criticism is 
most demanded—that is, where human life is 
in jeopardy—they go into the Managers’ 
Association and secure the passage of the 
odious and un-American resolution boycotting 
the dramatic critic of Lije. In speaking of 
how the trust dominates the Association, Mr. 
Metcalfe, in an interview republished in the 
Dramatic Mirror observes: 


“There is no secret about the matter that 
it is in the power of certain powerful managers 
in New York to ruin almost any manager in 
the city. These managers control practically 
the bookings of every theater of prominence 
in the entire United States. For that reason 
many managers hestitate to give public ex- 
pression to what private opinions they may 
have in this matter.” 


of the Present. 


Here we have the spectacle of forty New 
York theaters in a conspiracy to destroy the 
means of livelihood of the dramatic critic of Life 
by preventing him from entering the theaters. 

Tue AssurD Prerext Mave For Tuis 
OUTRAGE. 


True, the trust did not dare to attack Life 
and its critic thus boldly and directly. It 
evidently did not feel that the American press 
was yet quite complacent enough to ignore 
such a high-handed outrage. So they con- 
jure up a new issue and give as a reason for 
barring Mr. Metcalfe from the theaters, that 
Life has criticized certain Jews; and, we sup- 
pose chiefly because the master-spirits of the 
theatrical trust happen to be Hebrews, they 
insist that because Life has assailed certain 
Hebrews, therefore Mr. Metcalfe, the dra- 
matic critic of Life, is to be barred from the 
theaters of New York. 


Here an issue is raised entirely foreign to \ 


the real grievance. But even if the contention 
were true, which is not the case, what do the 
American people think of this high-handed 
outrage and the precedent it establishes? 
Here is the amusement-loving public of New 
York in the hands of an association or group 
of men arrogating to themselves the right to 
bar citizens from the houses of amusement and 
depriving a man of his means of livelihood, 
because it is alleged that the journal with 
which the party in question is associated has 
assailed a certain race or some members of 
that race. In referring to the claim put for- 
ward by the theater-trust and its confederates, 
Mr. Harrison Grey Fiske, the well-known 
editor of the Dramatic Mirror, thus thought- 
fully observes: 


““Klaw and Erlanger, as a firm, sued Life 
for an alleged libel, assumed to have been 
embodied in a cartoon relating to the Iroquois 
Theater fire, and not to Jews, and Mr. 
Metcalfe’s criticisms of the theater essentially 
have been directed against the methods of the 
Theatrical Trust, rather than against any 
particular member or members of it, or against 
such persons simply as Jews. As it happens, 
all the immediate members of that Trust, as 
well as many related to it in business, are Jews; 
but they all might be Yankees, or Frenchmen, 
or Englishmen—or persons of various races, 
as they really are—on the merits of this case, 
and without regard for the things in the 
theater that come under legitimate criticism. 

“Tt is a strange fact, too, that the President 
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of the Managers’ Association, Daniel Froh- 
man, in an interview published last week, 
stated in effect that the punishment to be 
meted out to Mr. Metcalfe by the theater 
managers was a result of alleged statements 
printed in Jije—not essentially dramatic 
criticism—‘against the Jewish race, trades- 
men, financiers and professional men.’ If 
this be so, why should the managers of New 
York theaters, outside of those whose names 
have been mentioned, combine to defend 
‘tradesmen, financiers, professional men,’ 
and others on a race-question? Is_ the 
Theatrical Trust or Syndicate, represented 
actively by Klaw and Erlanger, powerful 
enough to align a majority of New York 
theater-managers in an attack on an individual 
critic on these grounds? And if the trust is 
powerful enough to do this in New York, 
will it not also attempt throughout the country 
to align theaters in all the cities that it controls 
against a critic or critics that may find matter 
to criticize in the productions and administra- 
tion of the Trust, claiming that such criticism 
is an attack on the Jewish race?” 


But this palpably absurd attempt to divert 
the attention of the public from this effort on 
the part of the Theatrical Trust to intimidate 
journalists and prevent the exposure of gross 
and criminal neglect in properly providing 
measures for the safety of the public is merely 
another exhibition of the very familiar tactics 
of the trusts, the railways and the great corpo- 
rations—tactics that have been in vogue for 
more tham a quarter of a century and with 
which all persons familiar with the history of 
corporate aggression in the republic are thor- 
oughly acquainted. Always, when the iniquity 
and crime prompted by the inordinate greed 
and avarice of corporations preying on the 
public are exposed, cries are raised to befog 
the popular mind or divert attention from 
the real issue raised. The case of Mr. 
Lawson’s exposures of the gambling-hell of 
Wall street, with its band of unscrupulous 
gamblers who play with stacked cards and 
loaded dice, affords a present-day illustration 
of this fact. The multi-millionaires of the 
Standard Oil Trust and other great Wall- 
street speculators or gamblers employ the 
shrewdest and most intellectually alert at- 
torneys of the land to watch their interests. 
If the specific charges of Mr. Lawson had 
been false, the Standard Oil crowd would 
have been the first to prosecute Mr. Lawson 
and his publishers for criminal libel. Indeed, 
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according to the issue of Everybody’s Maga- 
zine for February, its attorneys threatened in 
so many words to promptly prosecute if Mr. 
Lawson stated things that were false. Instead 
of this, the stiletto method of medieval Italy 
has been substituted for open warfare, and the 
host of minions of the “system” that has 
plundered and is plundering every American 
citizen, through low rates to producers and 
high prices to consumers and by other methods 
of robbery, have joined in a chorus of vitupera- 
tion and calumny. On every hand the public 
is being told that Mr. Lawson has been as bad 
as any he exposes. He is described as a fakir 
and a charlatan. Attempts at intimidation 
have been made by the representatives of the 
“system.” Indeed, their attorneys even went 
so far as to try and prevent the American 
News Company from selling the January 
issue of the magazine containing the articles, 
by sending them a warning letter; while the 
most absurd and reckless statements have 
been circulated by men who claim to be ultra- 
conservative, all calculated to do one of two 
things: divert the attention of the American 
public from the “system” of oppression, 
robbery and iniquitous gambling that is 
making Wall street and America a reproach 
to civilization, or to try to lessen the force of 
Mr. Lawson’s exposures by belittling him. 
The arbitrary exclusion of Mr. Metcalfe on 
the absurd plea made, like the tactics pursued 
Mr. Lawson, is a typical illustration 
of the methods that have been employed by 
the trusts, the corporations, the railways and 
other predatory bands with increasing boldness 
for the past quarter of a century. In all such 
instances the trusts strive to divert the atten- 
tion of the people from the real points at issue. 
We have devoted considerable space to this 
attempted outrage on the part of the Theatrical 
Trust and those beholden to it, not merely 
because this overt act strikes at the most im- 
portant and vital right of the American people 
—free criticism of iniquitous action or of 
dangerous conditions—but also because it 
affords so striking and typical an illustration 
of the insolent, arrogant and essentially des- 
potic spirit evinced by the trust or the “sys- 
tem” everywhere, and furthermore because it 
illustrates the invariable method or tactics 
used by corporate influences to divert atten- 
tion from the real points at issue. It matters 
not whether one studies the tactics of the 
ill-famed Standard Oil Company, the o- 
of the Armour Trust and 
the Beef Trust iniquity, the stories of the 
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great railway corporations and the express 
companies in the United States, or the history 
of other great public utility companies,—in 
every case the same sordid, arrogant, despotic 
and oppressive spirit is present, the same 
readiness to resort to any kind of tactics that 
will serve to divert the attention of the people 
from the evils, iniquities, injustice or violations 
of law or the rights of individuals, which are 
the subject of criticism. Moreover, this 
high-handed action is but one incident in the 
great battle being waged between reactionary, 
predatory classes, trusts and corporations 


of the Present. 


against the genius and very life of republican 
institutions. It is one incident in the irre- 
pressible conflict upon which the fate of 
democracy depends. Either the people must 
rise and throttle the trusts and corporations,— 
or the “system,” if you please—or the people 
will continue in an increasing degree to be the 
prey of avarice and greed, banded together 
and almost all-powerful through enormous 
wealth, the mastery of political machines, the 
influence of public opinion-forming agencies, 
and entrenchment behind all the ramifica- 


tions of government. 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS IN FOREIGN LANDS. 


FRENCH STATESMEN’s PrRaActTIcAL Propo- 
SITION FOR Sotvinc THE Liquor 
PROBLEM. 


N THE February Arena we published a 
comprehensive and authentic paper de- 
scribing how Norway and Sweden have 
grappled with the liquor problem, and the 
excellent results that have followed public 
control as compared with conditions prevail- 
ing prior to this economic departure. This 
month we desire to call the attention of our 
readers to a consideration of the liquor 
problem and the propositions advanced in the 
recent report of the French extra-parlia- 
mentary commission on alcoholism presided 
over by M. Paul Delombre, as in many re- 
spects that report impresses us as being the 
most wise, sane and fundamentally sound 
discussion that has appeared in years. 

The recommendations of this report do not 
in any way antagonize the idea of public con- 
trol of the liquor traffic as so successfully 
introduced in Scandinavia. Indeed, its pro- 
visions might be made a complement to a 
system of public control. The distinguished 
French statesmen have made an exhaustive 
study of the whole problem. They advance 
no remedy as a panacea. They recognize the 
fact that intemperance is due to a number of 
causes, and that any system of treatment that 
ignores these causes will necessarily fail to 
accomplish the desired result. Their dis- 
cussion is fundamental in character, dealing 
largely with social and economic conditions, 
and the remedies suggested would at once 
change the conditions and vastly improve and 
elevate the lot of the millions while developing 
character and exalting the ideals of life. 


The commission found that among the 
leading contributing causes of the general 
intemperance among the workers and the 
poor of France are the following: (1) ignor- 
ance; (2) lack of decent housing; (3) hunger 
or lack of sufficient nourishing food; (4) bad 
air in factories and shops, and (5) despair. 

Shakespeare puts into the mouth of one of 
his characters the declaration that, “There is 
no darkness but ignorance,” and broadly 
considered this is undoubtedly true. M. 
Delombre finds that the baleful ignorance 
which works ruin to the French toilers through 
intemperance is three-fold in character. The 
people need to be enlightened in such a way 
as to develop character and strengthen the will. 
The statesmen urge that more stress be given 
in “the teaching in the public schools, with 
a view to inculcating self-control and self- 
respect,—in a word, education of the char- 
acter and the will.” They also find ignorance 
in the preparation of food a real factor. Food 
is high, and when it is badly prepared it fails 
to properly nourish the body; hence a craving 
on the part of the system. The ignorance in 
regard to the proper preparation of food 
should be met by thorough instruction of the 
girls in the public schools in plain cooking. 
Each pupil should be taught how to prepare 
food in a nourishing and tempting manner. 
A third contributing cause is ignorance on the 
part of the poor as to the amazing character 
of the cheap concoctions that they drink. The 
French statesmen believe that if the people gen- 
erally knew the poisons, and indeed the general 
character of the ingredients of what they 
suppose to be pure liquor, the systems of the 
poor men would suffer far less and there would 
be a general diminution in intemperance. 


i i i lt 
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It must not be supposed, however, that M. 
Delombre and his conjréres are prohibitionists. 
Indeed, they regard the extreme position that 
leads men to indiscriminately denounce the 
taking of wine and fermented drinks of all 
kinds, as unwarranted and calculated to 
greatly retard the progress of a practical pro- 
gramme which if introduced would rapidly 
reduce the curse of intemperance. But they 
believe in developing the character and will, 
disseminating a knowledge of the poisons that 
enter into the make-up of cheap drinks, and 
pointing out the baleful effects which they 
exert on the human system, and in supple- 
menting this knowledge with a thorough 
training of the girls in the art of cooking, to 
the end that wholesome and nourishing food 
may be found in all homes. 

Ignorance, however, is only one contribut- 
ing cause of intemperance among the workers; 
and according to these statesmen one of the 
things which is largely responsible for the 
crowding of the cabarets or saloons at night is 
the condition of the homes of the poor, or a 
lack of decent housing. The toilers are 
huddled in dark, noisome tenements where 
they exist without any home life worthy of the 
name and without any contributing influence 
that would make the home a lode-stone. The 
cabarets, on the other hand, are bright and 
relatively cheerful. They are, indeed, social 
centers that form a striking contrast to the 
dark, dirty, noisome and forbidding tene- 
ments. To meet these conditions the mem- 
bers of the commission demand that the 
workmen shall have healthful homes. “Tear 
down all noisome rookeries, clean up the 
tenements, reduce the water-rates, provide 
things necessary for good housekeeping!” 

Again, unsanitary environment in factories, 
shops and work-places, the commission holds 
to be another important contributing cause. 
Especially is the poor ventilation of these 
places condemned, as here they find that the 
workers in a large proportion of cases are 
compelled to breathe close, heavy and vitiated 
air in stores, shops, factories and mills, with 
the inevitable result that the toilers become 
dull, restless and exhausted. Now to meet 
this evil condition that is one of the real 
causes of intemperance, M. Delombre’s com- 
mission would in so far as possible make these 
work-places healthful by compelling the 
introduction of the best systems of ventilation. 
Further, they would legalize Sunday and also 
Saturday afternoon as holidays for rest and 
recreation, and they would have the com- 
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munity provide rapid transit and low fares to 
the country, while they would also have the 
cities open parks and gardens in all the con- 
gested quarters and thus encourage the people 
to spend every hour possible, when not en- 
gaged in work, in the pure open air. 

These things, the committee wisely holds, 
would tend to greatly lessen the temptation 
to drink. Further than this, they recommend 
the distributing of coffee and tea among the 
employés before they leave the factories or 
shops, as a means of taking away the tempta- 
tion to stop at the cabaret on the way home. 

Another cause is hunger and exhaustion. 
The food in France is dear and the prepara- 
tion frequently bad. Too little food and 
unsanitary environment in homes and work- 
places naturally produce general exhaustion, 
and every means should be employed to bring 
down to as reasonable a figure as possible the 
cost of simple and nutritious foods. This 
committee would allow no criminal trusts to 
put up the price of life’s necessities, but 
would rather have the State make the pro- 
vision of food at the most reasonable figure 
possible a matter of governmental concern. 

Further than this, the committee would 
encourage all places and things that would 
tend to keep the workers out of the cabarets, 
such as illustrated lecture courses, singi 
societies, popular theaters and libraries. 

Another cause of intemperance is the loss 
of hope or the creeping paralysis of despair. 
Thousands of laborers lose their positions. 
They have little or nothing saved. They see 
little or nothing in the future for them. 
They turn to drink and sink to depths from 
which there is little hope of rescue. Now our 
twentieth-century statesmen propose societies 
for saving, insurance against enforced idle- 
ness and illness. and also the establishment of 
retreats for unemployed laborers. In a word, 
they would have the State in so far as possible 
help to preserve the courage and self-respect 
of the workers. The committee also advises 
the establishment of hospitals for the cure of 
inebriety, where the victims of drink desire 
to be restored. And to this splendid plan of 
moral and social betterment—which apart 
from all considerations of reducing the causes 
of intemperance would be richly worth the 
while, because it would elevate and ennoble 
the lives of the millions, bringing sunshine 
and iness, self-respect and courage, and 
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individual and national p ity while con- 
tributing most effectively to a nobler, freer and 
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truer civilization on the morrow—our French 
statesmen would add the stringent enforce- 
ment of statutes governing the sale of liquor, 
the enactment of vigorous laws for the suppres- 
sion of illicit sale of liquors, and such wise 
supervision of the trade as would approach in 
effectiveness the public control of Scandi- 
navia. 

It is encouraging to see democratic states- 
manship in the morning hours of the twentieth- 
century treating these great questions so 
broadly, so sanely and with such consideration 
for the highest interests of all the people. 
The programme as outlined will, we believe, 
more and more challenge the attention of the 
most thoughtful people in all progressive lands. 
More and more will men come to see that the 
drink curse, as well as other disintegrating 
factors in present-day civilization, is largely 
due to society’s neglect in regard to the con- 
dition of the people,—the failure of govern- 
ments to secure justice for all and to recognize 
the supremely important truth that the law 
of solidarity is such that an injustice done to 
one hurts all, and that the happiness, pros- 
perity and elevation of all the people must be 
the supreme concern of statesmanship in 
lands that are to flourish and lead in the pro- 
cession of civilization. 


Tue Rep Czar anp THe Massacre or 
Tue INNOCENTS. 


SELDoM in recent years has autocracy ap- 
peared in so hideous a light as on the twenty- 
second of January, when the Czar of Russia, 
after previously spurning the petition of the 
zemstvos for a constitutional government, 
answered the touching petition of starving 
men, women and children with a murderous 
volley from his brutal soldiery.. The starving 
and oppressed poor had been led by the noble 
priest whom they loved and in whom they had 
implicit confidence, to believe that the Czar, 
if he personally knew of their misery and the 
injustice under which they suffered, would 
take measures for their relief. Was he not 
the Little Father? Were they not all in a 
way his children? And so the wretched 
suffering ones, goaded on by starvation’s 
pangs, sought to lay their woe at the feet of 
the throne, that they might have justice. 
They asked for bread; they were given 
bullets. Seldom was the massacre of men, 
women and children more unprovoked or 
brutally inhuman. By that deed the Czar, 
his savage uncles and his brutal, reactionary 
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councillors, placed themselves beyond the 
pale of civilization. 

It is idle to talk of the Czar being a helpless 
puppet. He is the responsible head of the 
government. His word is law. By his side 
stood Prince Mirsky, ready to uphold his 
hands and to gather around him the liberal, 
the high-minded and the conscience element 
in the statesmanship of Russia. To him was 
given an opportunity seldom vouchsafed to a 
modern ruler. He enjoyed the love and 
respect of a large proportion of his people. 
When he refused the petition of the zemstvos 
he let pass an opportunity that would have 
won for him an immortality of glory and a 
position among the world’s great progressive 
statesmen and liberators; and when he 
refused to frankly meet the poor, unarmed 
and starving workmen—men, women and 
children—led by a noble-minded priest, who 
only sought to lay their grievances at his feet, 
he proved himself a coward. That, however, 
might have been overlooked; but when he 
permitted the order to be given to his soldiers to 
mow down the starving ones whose only crime 
was a desire to lay their woes at the feet of 
the Little Father, he became one of the most 
execrable of the world’s great murderers— 
a wholesale murderer of the innocents. - From 
henceforth he should be styled the Red Czar. 
And more than this: This act of indescribable 
inhumanity has widened as has nothing that 
has preceded it, the breach between the 
tyrant and the people. To the curses of 
crushed and despoiled Poland and Finland, 
the anathemas of the oppressed and perse- 
cuted Hebrews, and the bitter hatred of the 
exiles in Siberia and elsewhere throughout 
the world, is now added the deathless resent- 
ment of the toilers throughout Russia who 
have learned to think; while the horror of 
this crime will fire anew the passion for justice, 
freedom and progress that burns so brightly 
in the brains of many of the students, educa- 
tors and foremost Russian citizens. The 
autocracy may crush the present uprising, 
may apparently succeed for a time, but it has 
written its own death-warrant. 


Tue GOVERNMENT AS A LANDLORD. 


New ZEALAND is entitled to be char- 
acterized as the nation that dares to lead. 
This proud distinction long belonged pre- 
eminently to the United States, but as our 
nation became less and less progressive and 
more and more subservient to privileged 
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classes and reactionary monarchal ideals, it 
became more and more a camp-follower 
among the great peoples of the earth, electing 
to ape the reactionary policies of class-ruled 
lands rather than to adopt, as Switzerland and 
other nations have adopted, new measures to 
meet changed couditions, to the end that 
popular government might be preserved and 
rationally expanded. Thus we find that our 
people have long been the victims of the 
great express companies and the railways in 
regard to postal matters, while Great Britain 
and other nations, through the introduction 
of postal savings-banks, the parcels-post and 
other progressive measures, have extended 
the beneficent sphere of popular government, 
making in these respects the government the 
servant of all the people instead of placing 
the people at the mercy of grasping and 
avaricious private corporations. So also in 
municipal-ownership Great Britain has taken 
the lead among the nations, while through 
the overweening influence of powerful and 
thoroughly corrupt private corporations 
America is lagging woefully behind in the 
procession of the nations. Australia, New 
Zealand, Germany, Italy, Switzerland and 
other nations have taken over the railways 
and are operating them for the benefit of all 
the people, while here again our people are 
being robbed on all sides, not only through the 
great railway corporations, but by the conniv- 
ance of these powerful public carriers with 
equally unscrupulous monopolies, such as the 
Standard Oil Company, the Armour Refrigera- 
tor-Car Trust, the coal trust, the Colorado Coal 
and Fuel Company, and other almost equally 
vicious and conscienceless organizations that 
through thwarting and destroying competition 
have been enabled to extort untold millions from 
the wealth-creators and consumers of America. 
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In New Zealand as in no other country the 
government has concerned itself with meas- 
ures calculated to benefit all the people. 
Here we have more equitable land laws than 
in any other nation on the face of the earth. 
Here the government owns and operates the 
railways, the telegraph and the insurance. 
Here the enormous loss to the mass of the 
people and injury to the nation incident to 
industria! wars and strikes is rendered im- 
possible by courts of conciliation or arbitra- 
tion, and in various other ways the best 
interests of all the people are made the first 
concern of the State. 

The latest proposition on the part of the 
government of New Zealand is the destruction 
of extortion by landlords, through the State 
competing for tenants. In Wellington, the 
capital of New Zealand, the rapid growth of 
the city has rendered it possible for the land- 
lords to reap a rich harvest at the expense of 
the people through charging extortionate 
rents. Now the government proposes to buy 
land and erect buildings of various kinds and 
rent them so as to realize a moderate return 
as interest on the investment. The result, it 
is stated, will be to reduce rents at least one- 
half. The parasite class will of course hold 
up its hands in horror at the spectacle of the 
State placing the interests of the people 
before the unjust extortion of a class; but 
when our people begin to think for themselves 
and cease to take their opinions from news- 
papers and other paid special-pleaders for 
predatory wealth and privileged classes, they 
too will demand that our government fulfil 
that essential condition of democracy—the 
placing of the interests of the people as a whole 
before the selfish demands of small privileged 
interests, such as the railways, the trusts and 
other corporations. 


COOPERATION IN AMERICA. 


Tue Marcu or CoépreraTion in THE 
MippLe WEst. 


HILE Great Britain, Switzerland, 

Italy, Belgium, Denmark and other 
European nations have made marked progress 
in practical codperation, building up vast busi- 
nesses which are securing to the codperators 
princely returns that hitherto have gone into 
the coffers of great monopolies or the middle- 


men, America has been until very recently 
indifferent to the subject. It is true that the 
Rochdale stores on the Pacific coast have 
shown steady and healthy growth. There 
have been many successes in insurance and 
in banking, and some successful fruit com- 
panies, creameries, codperative stores and 
elevators, but on the whole the codperative 
idea has not appealed strongly to the imagina- 
tion of our people until within the past two years. 
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Now, however, it seems to be taking a firm 
hold on the imagination of the most Sang 
ful wealth-producers and consumers. 
ally is this the case in the Middle West. Tens 
of thousands of wealth-creators have come so 
under the influence of this idea that its steady 
growth is, we think, assured. Moreover, the 
failures of the past are proving object-lessons 
to present-day codperators, while the magnifi- 
cent success of England, where the codperators 
each year are receiving over $45,000,000, and 
the notable successes of Denmark, Switzerland 
and Italy are showing our people what can 
be done. Consequently the movement in 
America is to-day in a more healthy and vig- 
orous condition than ever before. Even the 
great daily papers are taking note of the 
movement and tradesmen in various cities are 
becoming alarmed at its growth. The New 
York World recently published the following 
dispatch from Sioux City, Iowa, which in- 
dicates something of the present status of 
codperation in Iowa: 


“Stoux Crry, Ia., Dec. 15 (Special)—Store- 
keepers in country towns throughout Iowa, and 
especially dealers in coal, lumber, live-stock, 
building materials, etc., are greatly concerned 
about the remarkable expansion of the co- 


operative trading movement in the State. 
The tendency to codperation is not confined 
to trading, for the smaller cities and towns are 
also building their water-works, steam and 
hot-water heating, telephone, electric and gas- 
plants, or buying them from private corpora- 
tions, in great numbers. 

“The municipal-ownership movement is 
not new, though it has never been so vigorous 
as now. But the development of codperative 
trading which began in Iowa, with the famous 
Rockwell Coiperative Company, is going on 
at a pace never before dreamed of. Recently 
about seventy-five codperative concerns were 
represented at a convention at Rockwell, and 
as a result of the inspiration of this meeting 
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scores of others are being o 
month. Another meeting will be held at Rock- 
well in February, and it is expected to have 
nearly two hundred going concerns represented. 

“The Rockwell society began by handling 
grain and live-stock, merely aiming to elimi- 
nate middlemen in marketing products. 
Later it put in lumber, coal, elevators and a 
big general-store. Now it does a business of 
about $700,000 a year in a village of four 
hundred people.” 


Tue ARENA was, we believe, the first lead- 
ing American magazine to advocate codpera- 
tion and to publish extended papers on the 
codperative work in the Old World, and it 
affords us great pleasure to see this movement 
taking such firm root; for wherever codpera- 
tive experiments as carried on at the present 
time in the Old World become firmly grounded 
their spread and growth are phenomenal, 
and by disbursing the wealth among the 
creators and consumers the baleful influence 
of great fortunes acquired by trusts and cor- 
porations, exhibited in corrupted legislation 
which secures to special privileges practical 
immunity from punishment and the power 
to levy exorbitant tribute, is destroyed. So 
convinced are we of the vital importance of 
this practical progressive step that we have 
arranged for a series of papers dealing with 
the results of codperation in the Old World, 
for Tue Arena. The opening contribution 
we publish in this issue. It has been pre- 
pared for us by the eminent Secretary of 
the Codperative Union of Great Britain, 
Mr. J. C. Gray, who is the real head of the 
greatest codperative organization in the world. 
The author gives a brief but graphic outline 
of the historic development of codperation in 
England and Scotland, after which he pro- 
ceeds to describe the present status of co- 
operation in Great Britain. It is a paper 
that all who are interested in this great move- 
ment will find valuable and inspiring. 


THE REPUBLIC AND THE OPPRESSED OF OTHER LANDS. 


Tue IMMIGRATION QUESTION. 


HE RECENT paper by Mr. Ernest 
Crosby in Tue Arena has awakened 
general interest and has called forth a number 
of letters. We are aware that there are two 
sides to this important question and that 


much may be said, and indeed has been said 
against the practically unrestricted immigra- 
tion which has been so stimulated by the 
great transportation companies and covertly 
by the great employing corporations during 
recent years. But because this side of the 
question has been so generally presented, while 
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the celumns of many papers and magazines 
have been closed to the immigrant’s view or 
to any position favorable to the immigrant, 
we were glad to have the old democratic view 
so strongly and succinctly presented as was 
done in the December Arena. Among the 
many letters received by Mr. Crosby and at 
this office, relating to this paper, the two 
following are of such interest that we have 
decided to give them to our readers. One 
presents the views of a prominent citizen of 
New York; the other those of a Greek im- 


migrant. 


“My Dear Mr. Crossyr: 

“TI have read with intense interest your 
article in Tue Arena of December, ‘The 
Immigration Bugbear.’ I trust this article 
will be widely read, and no doubt it will, as it 
conveys most valuable thought and informa- 
tion. You have put many of your broad 
ideas in your own inimitable style, and they 
cannot fail to make an impression upon the 
reader. I believe entirely with you, and have 


contended for some time that as our country 
is preéminently a country of immigrants, to 
reverse our policy would be flying in the face 
of the logic of our own history. 

“Roger Williams had the right idea, and 


he preached it 250 years ago. He said (I 
quote from memory): ‘When you have 
crossed over the black brook of some soul 
bondage yourselves, leave a plank for dis- 
tressed souls who come after you.’ 

“I remember some five or six years ago 
when coming from Naples there were very 
few first-class passengers, but a shipload of 
immigrants. I amused myself after dinner 
in going to the lower deck to distribute some 
apples and sweetmeats among the children. 
One day, returning to the upper promenade 
deck, a gentleman accosted me and said he 
observed me frequently among the immigrants, 
and asked if he might inquire why I did so. 
I replied, because I had found that the best 
people who came to America were to found 
in the steerage. He replied: ‘I am com- 
pelled to agree with you, as I came over that 
way myself.’ The person who spoke to me 
was Professor Von Holst, who as you know 
was the author of the best constitutional 
history of the United States. 

“I trust that our Statue of Liberty which 
dominates our beautiful harbor shall not be 
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converted into a false god and mock with 
hollow promises the thousands who every 
year seek our land of liberty. We have a 
moral right to turn back criminals and those 
who have adopted as a profession; 
beyond this we should never go, and certainly 
not to the extent of inquiring how much 
money a man has in his pocket who comes 
over here. 
“Sincerely yours, 
“Oscar S. Srravss.” 


Although Mr. Strauss wrote this letter with 
no expectation of its being published, at our 
request he has kindly consented to its publica- 
tion. 

The communication from the Greek im- 
migrant, which we give below, is published 
without signature for obvious reasons: 


“Mr. Ernest Crossy: 

“My dear Sir: 

“I read the article about Immigration writ- 
ten by you in Tue Arena of month Decem- 
ber. I am Greek and only for two years I 
live in your country. Except the article of 
Mr. Austin in the North American Review, I 
read few articles concerning the immigration 
like yours. In this country it is a great move- 
ment against the foreigners and i 
those of Latin, Slavic and Jewish descent. 
The Latin and Jew (altruists and senti- 
mentists) will give in this country some of 
their qualities that the northern peoples do n’t 
have. The Americans (egoists and indi- 
vidualists) need some of our blood to change 
their character in the next generation. 

“I am a young man who reads all the 
questions concerning the social conditions of 
the peoples, and I travelled for years through 
the Eurepean continent. I speak also French 
and Italian, and I work in a factory like com- 
mon laborer, and I can state this feeling of the 
American against us. But the result of those 
prejudices will be that after the coming social 
transformation in Europe all the young and 
intelligent Europeans will come back abroad, 
and this country will remain a pure capitalistic 
country, without art and music, science and 
philosophy; only blood-money and _par- 
venues. 

“T hope that your article will contribute in 
some way to change the mind of the intelligent 
American people, and thank you for the 
defence you make for us.” 





AN 


INSIDE VIEW OF SING SING.* 


A Book Srupy. 


I. THE BOOK AND ITS AUTHOR. 


HIS work is an intensely interesting 

volume. Indeed, few books of short 
stories will hold the attention of the general 
reader as will this tale of life in one of our 
great state-prisons; yet it bears every sign of 
being a careful, conscientious effort on the 
part of the writer to present an absolutely 
faithful and truthful picture and to preserve a 
strictly judicial frame of mind from first to 
last. There is no wholesale or indiscriminate 
criticism, yet abuses are pointed out, though 
the author insists that conditions to-day are in 
most respects much better than in former times 
and he is careful to give what he conceives to 
be the reasons or causes responsible for the 
shortcomings, injustice and abuses that pre- 
vail; yet there is nothing suggestive of special 
pleading of unjustifiable defence of evil or 
discreditable conditions. He evidently merely 
desires to give the reader an all-round, fair 
and impartial view of things as they are, or as 
he has experienced them. In his opening 
chapter he observes: 


“TI have brought out of my imprisonment 
no bitter, vindictive spirit. I have had the 
common experience of a convict and his share 
of harsh and unjust treatment, but, on the 
whole, what is written here is not informed 
by any memory of it. It is simply an honest 
effort to tell the story of my years in Sing Sing 
Prison.” 

As a writer Number 1500 possesses an easy 
style and has the rare power of seizing upon 
salient points in a story and investing them 
with an interest that is seductive and com- 
pelling. The book is one that merits wide 
circulation. 

The author was sent to Sing Sing for a term 
of ten years. His strong literary taste and 
ability were evidenced some years ago when 
he prevailed upon the prison authorities to 
allow him to utilize the idle printing-press by 
publishing a paper for the prisoners. The 
officials, after some hesitation and many mis- 
givings, finally consented, and The Star of 
Hope was founded. This paper, by far the 
ablest publication of the kind that has ap- 


* Life in Sing Sing. By Number 1500. Cloth. . 276. 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. = 


peared, was edited with marked judgment and 
discrimination. Many of the editorials and 
contributed papers were surprisingly good, 
and the favorable attention it attracted out- 
side of the prison, where a limited number of 
copies circulated, testified to its sterling worth 
and the high general character of the publica- 
tion. 


il. THE BITTER HOURS THAT MARKED HIS 
ADVENT INTO SING SING. 


The humiliation and misery experienced 
by the prisoner when the gaping throng stared 
at him as he was taken from the prison-van 
to the cars at the Grand Central Station are 
vividly set down, as are also the terrible hours 
when he first entered the prison. As the 
picture of the bitter period when he donned 
the prison garb also shows how far our prisons 
fall short of what they should be in some 
respects, we give below his moving recital: 


“The cells are seven feet by three feet and 
six inches, and six feet high. My own con- 
tained, when I entered it, an iron water-kit, 
a wash-basin, an iron bed-frame hooked on 
the wall, with a dirty, lumpy straw mattress, 
a filthy straw pillow and two shabby, coarse 
blankets which had never been aired and 
which were so dirty and stench-pervaded that 
only fire could have purified them. There 
was also a tin cup full of a dark hot liquid. 
They called it coffee. I was familiar with a 
similar beverage for nearly seven years, and 
the title was unconvincing to the last. It was 
only as much like coffee as rank hypocrisy is 
like pure religion. There was no stool, nor 
can, nor table,—no other furniture except a 
few spikes in the white-washed walls. 

“T did not take note of all these things at 
once. I came to know them later on; but that 
hard bleakness and squalor fell on my soul as 
if its weight would press out hope and life. I 
stood in what was to be my home for six and 
a half years and gave way to despair, the 
despair that rages impotently and finds ex- 
pression in curses and imprecations on Fate. 
Ah, well! in that same cell I came to know 
hours of peace and rest, and in the day-time 
I longed for its quiet and privacy. With books 
and with pen and ink, yes, with the game of 
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patience that had been commended to me by 
the man-slaying gambler, and with like oc- 
cupations, I forgot the stone walls, the grated 
door, the narrow space; there, filling the close 
air with tobacco, I dreamed over and over my 
plans of life and held delicious reveries with 
the future. 

“But those first days and nights! Even 
now I shudder at their recollection. The 
prison seemed to draw closer, no r im- 
pending, but pressing upon me physically and 
asserting its grim terrors in my heart, stout 
enough till then, but haunted now with such 
forebodings of nameless horror as drive men 
mad with fear. Oh, to be mad, indeed! to 
be able to cast aside the awful consciousness 
that this was no dream, but an appalling 
reality! For a time, but only for a short time, 
hope fled away. When she came again it was 
to depart no more, but with her presence to 
dispel the phantasmagoria that greeted my 
entrance as a convict into those horrible Sing 
Sing dungeons.” 


III. SOME FACTS ABOUT SING SING THAT 
CALL FOR REMEDY. 


Speaking of cells calls to mind the author’s 
observations relating to abuses that are a 


crying shame in a great and opulent common- 
wealth like the Empire State. On this point 
he observes: 


“The general health in the prisons, good 
as it is, is, however, not what it could easily be 
made. The cell life is utterly bad in all ways, 
the bedding is never aired and it is allowed to 
wear out filthy and dirty. Vermin in the form 
of bedbugs is present in summer-time to an 
exasperating degree, and nothing is really 
done to get rid of it. No cell can, by any 
possibility, be kept free of these pests by any 
effort for cleanliness on the part of the inmate. 
The bugs swarm in through the ventilators, 
are moved about in books, and pass in swarms 
from cell to cell along the galleries. At this 
time various improvements are making in the 
prison, but they do not include a war of exter- 
mination on vermin, and until that is waged, 
the cleanliness of the institution must remain 
the subject of deservedly sharp comment and 
reasonable complaint. 

“In speaking of my life at Sing Sing, I am 
forced to recall these conditions without whose 
presentations these sketches would be value- 
less enough. They are the features of the life 
of the prisoner, which do not belong to his 
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prescribed punishments, but are present 
among them nevertheless, and continually 
working to his discomfort. No prisoner 
expects to live on velvet, but his hardships, 
as ordered by the intention of his confine- 
ment, are ample without the additions which 
vermin in unlimited quantities furnish.” 

That the general health record of the prison 
is good the author admits, but he points out 
the fact that it might and would be much 
better if it were not for the ravages of tubercu- 
losis, which is unquestionably due chiefly to 
the impure air and unsanitary condition of the 
cells. The good health of the prisoners, the 
author holds, is due largely to obvious causes. 
“Their method of life,” he points out, “tends 
to preserve it except as the cells act to take it 
away. They have plenty of rest—no man has 
had, in recent times, to work hard in the state 
prison of New York—and they have perforce 
regular hours for sleep and for taking food. 
They cannot get drunk or stay out of bed at 
all hours, they cannot commit any excess 
whatever, and as a result they are able to 
resist, in a measure, the evil conditions of the 
cell system to which they are subject. I say 
in a measure, for it is an accepted fact that the 
prisons are an appalling source of tuberculosis. 
It has been recommended that convict victims 
be sent to Clinton, where the climatic condi- 
tions are favorable, and kept there as a pro- 
tection against spreading the disease not only 
among their fellows, but in the communities 
to which they would return when free. So, as 
a matter of fact, it may be said that our prisons 
are far from sanitary, and that the small death 
rate to which the administration points with 
pride is not to be credited to the vigilant care of 
their health or the tolerable conditions of the 
prisons themselves, but to the general high 
level of health of the incoming prisoners.” 

In regard to the condition of the cells the 
author says: 


“Considered from a sanitary standpoint the 
cells are a disgrace to modern civilization and 
the boasted science of our day. They were 
built for safety and solidity; but in making 
sure that the inmate could not escape from 
them by cutting the thick walls, another way 
of getting rid of him was provided by poison- 
ing him to death with the foul air of the 
dungeon. The air space is only one-fifth of 
that required to maintain the occupant in 
good health; and when the prison authorities 
point to the fact that the death rate is very 
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small, the answer is that it is so because the 
convict community is made up of what an 
insurance company would call selected lives, 
and its good health is in spite of the conditions 
in which it lives, not because of them.” 


There is no valid reason or excuse, for 
modern prisons being thus ill-ventilated, nor 
is there any good reason why the beds should 
not be aired and the bed-clothing kept scrupu- 
lously clean. There is a laundry attached to 
the prison and plenty of prison labor. The 
convicts have a right to pure air and clean 
bedding. Moreover, knowing what we know 
of tuberculosis, what shall be said of the 
criminal short-sightedness of a commonwealth 
that permits conditions to exist in public 
institutions which foster the sowing broadcast 
af the germs of this fatal disease, as must 
necessarily be the case where prisoners are 
constantly going out from the penitentiary 
with lungs poisoned by tuberculosis and 
destined to carry the contagion into many 
abodes ? 


IV. A WORLD OF GRAFT. 


No doubt there has been great advance in 
many respects in prison management during 
recent decades, yet it is equally true that there 
is ample room for improvement; and if the 
management of Sing Sing is vastly less corrupt 
than at the time when Ed. Stokes lived luxuri- 
ously in the hospital department of its con- 
fines, there are, according to our author, 
abuses still in existence that cry aloud for 
correction. Here, as throughout the various 
ramifications of present-day public life, the 
slogan of progress, “Crush corruption!” is 
applicable. Our author holds that the well- 
meaning but futile efforts of prison reformers 
fail partly because they ignore the fact that a 
large number of the prison officials stand in 
such urgent need of being reformed that it is 
idle to expect to make dishonest or thieving 
prisoners honest men while the example of 
graft and dishonesty is constantly before them, 
wearing the uniform of government officials. 
On this point he observes: 


“In the first place, they seek to reform the 
wrong man and neglect the keeper who is 
placed in charge of the convict. It is by a 
mere chance that a good man fitted by tem- 
perament and other equipment enters and 
remains in the prison service. Once there, 
it is a strong and splendid character indeed 
that can resist the influences and opportunities 


to go astray. First among these is ‘graft.’ 
After a man has been a prison officer for a 
little time he loses his perception of ownership, 
and particularly of that which is owned by the 
state. He is not sure whether a thing is his 
or belongs to the department, but the inclina- 
tion of his belief is that it is his. If the article 
considered is small enough to carry away there 
is no doubt about it, it is his, although the 
fact that it is not easily removed does n’t 
affect unfavorably this decision. There are 
old officers in Sing Sing prison living in rented 
houses in the village, which they have fur- 
nished with tables, chairs, bedsteads, cutlery 
and tinware from the prison; the soap with 
which their weekly washing is done is similarly 
obtained, and the oil which they burn is sup- 
plied in the same way. It does n’t make any 
difference what it is, they will and do take it: 
bread from the prison bakery, meat for their 
dogs from the convict table if it is n’t good 
enough to eat themselves, pens, paper, pencils, 
anything and everything; and the whole 
system of checks, being largely in the hands of 
convict clerks, is, of course, utterly useless in 
stopping these predatory abuses. 

“The convict who gets along best is he who 
aids them, and the result and influence of such 
a condition is obvious. As an excuse. they 
say, ‘Well, those higher up are at it, and really 
when it gets down to me there is n’t much left. 
In fact, I have to hustle pretty sharp to get 
my corner out of it when the bigger thieves 
get through’; and you will find the prison 
officers ‘virtuously indignant at the issuance 
of an order that cuts them off from what they 
regard as their share of the ‘graft.’ These 
are not temporary conditions; they have 
existed since the foundation of the prison and 
have almost acquired the dignity of prescrip- 
tive right with the officers who participate in 
the custom. From time to time the Superin- 
tendent of Prisons or the wardens take some 
steps to cut off the abuses that flourish in one 
form if destroyed in another. The order is 
issued that they shall not have their clothing 
repaired in the prison. The convict is en- 
couraged to steal material and do the work in 
his cell. In cases under my own observation, 
officers stole the material for shoes from the 
prison and brought them to a convict shoe- 
maker in his cell, where they were made up’at 
night, while the official benefiting by the theft 
was on night duty and stood watch on the, 
gallery to protect his workman from discovery 
by any other officer. 
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“These are not exceptional instances; they 
are illustrative facts belonging to an existing 
state of affairs. Reform in prison for con- 
victs! No wonder the officers familiar with 
the conditions laugh at the idea and that those 
who are subject to the burlesque influences 
called reform go forth from their first imprison- 
ments accomplished thieves, with dishonesty 
in every fiber, only to return and return again.” 


The evil dwelt upon so graphically in the 
above lines is bound to be the overmastering 
issue with us if the integrity of free institutions 
is to be preserved. In our municipal, state 
and national life, in our various institutions, 
and in fact in government in all of its depart- 
ments, there is found to-day the eating cancer 
of corruption, destroying the moral integrity 
of the people, lowering national ideals and 
necessarily defeating the ends of justice while 
it threatens the very life of democracy; for no 
democracy can long endure where corruption 
is rampant. This evil is so general in its 
extent and so grave in its character that it 
demands the most rigid and stringent treat- 
ment. Let no guilty man escape should be the 
watchword on the lips of every true man. 
Let the maximum sentence be imposed in 
every instance where a public servant has 
been found unfaithful to his trust. Let it be 
understood that from to-day forward, every 
faithless servant of the people, every man who 
has dealt a blow at the integrity of free govern- 
ment by being guilty of corrupt practices and 
betraying his sacred trust, shall be punished 
to the full extent of the law. Not only should 
he be regarded as a common criminal; he has 
committed moral treason against his nation 
and has materially contributed to the lowering 
of the ideals in national life. The cause of 
justice, the cause of democracy and the cause 
of civilization alike demand that these crimi- 
nals in high places be hunted down on every 
hand as persistently as the Hon. Joseph W. 
Folk hunted down the official boodlers of St. 
Louis. 


Vv. EXTREME PUNISHMENTS UNWORTHY 
OF OUR DAY. 


Space forbids our dwelling upon our author’s 
discussion of inequitable sentences and punish- 
ments, or his discussion of the many little 
things which, as he says, may appear very 
small to outsiders, but which are by no means 
small to the prisoners, in that they materially 
increase the bitterness of their gloomy exist- 
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ence. We must, however, quote some things 
he mentions regarding punishments which 
call for reform. Discipline is of course 
necessary, but the most humane method of 
punishment is ever the wisest and best. We 
should above all things strive to prevent the 
further brutalization of the criminal and 
should guard against giving him any just 
grounds for feeling that he is dealt with un- 
justly or inhumanely by the great common- 
wealth which is supposed to represent incar- 
nate justice and wisdom; for just in propor- 
tion as we do this we injure him and destroy 
the rehabilitating or reforming potency of 
government in so far as it relates to him, and 
thereby commit a crime against the weak less 
excusable than the crime of the ciminal, for 
in the former case the offender is the govern- 
ment, the embodiment of collective justice and - 
righteousness, while the criminal is cursed by 
heredity and early environment and is largely 
the victim of conditions over which he has 
little or no control. The bitterness that comes 
to prisoners from unjust and extreme punish- 
ment is treated in a thoughtful and sensible 
manner in more than one place in the work. 
We, however, have space only for the follow- 
ing lines, which appear after the author has 
given a favorable description of James Con- 
naughton, the principal keeper of Sing Sing. 
He points out the fact that in the hands of an 
officer less humane and reasonable than this 
man great abuses might easily result from the 
delegating of autocratic power to individuals. 
Even under Connaughton’s rule, punishments 
are often much in excess of the ends demand- 
ed by discipline. 


“Even the most steadfast ruler becomes 
wayward at times, and a discipline that aims 
to reach the results effected by the rigidity of 
articles of war, but has no articles to refer to, 
is at least uncertain. 

“For example, a man is reported for some 
infraction of the rules. He goes back to the 
‘cooler,’ is searched, tobacco, handkerchief 
and braces are taken from him and he is 
thrown in a dark cell, where once a day a 
piece of bread and a cup of water are given to 
him. He is on a diet called bread and water 
by the rules, which does not name the amount 
of either. It is just a piece of the one and a 
draft of the other, and it is pretty hard fare. 
In a day or two, or may be not for ten or more 
days, he is let out. If his stay is long he pre- 
sents, in his haggard look, evidence of his 
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sufferings. Sometimes if he asks for release, 
says he is sorry he was bad, and promises to 
be good for the future, he is let out, but not 
always. He gets out when they are ready to 
let him out, and he does not know how long he 
has to stay until he has stayed. The first 
part of his punishment is therefore the sport of 
caprice, tempered, of course, more or less by 
justice.” 

Again, in a chapter on “The Reformation 
of the Prisoner,” we find the following: 


“On the other hand, the man who seeks to 
retain his self-respect must assert it guardedly 
indeed or his life as a convict will be made 
hell in fact. 

““*You,’ cried the irate warden to a prisoner 
before him on some trivial offence, ‘you, 
damn you! you have a will of your own. 
Well, I’ll have no wills here except my own. 
I'll tame you, damn you, I’ll tame you. If 
you were a tiger, I’d tame you.’ 

““*More likely,’ said the convict calmly, ‘if I 
were a tiger you would climb a tree.’ 

“But they did tame him, and he wasn’t 
very wild, so far as I could see; and when 
they had him really tamed he was in Danne- 
mora Insane Asylum, where he will die a 
raging maniac.” 


We have dwelt at length on the more un- 
pleasant revelations of this work, because 
they indicate the presence of abuses and evils 
that call for remedy and that it is the high duty 
of the state government to abolish. The fact 
that improvements have been made is no 
reason for the remission of wise efforts on the 


part of earnest men and women. So long as 
such conditions as are here described obtain, 
our prison managements will be open to 
censure. Naturally enough, other chapters 
in the work are far more cheerful in character, 
and some of them rival romance in interest. 
This is especially true of the pages devoted to 
the strange life of Luther Shear, one of the 
most amazing records known to fact or fancy. 
The chapters dealing with notable prisoners 
will hold special interest for many. The 
great improvement in the management of 
Sing Sing penitentiary in some respects since 
the admission of Ed. Stokes may be judged 
from the following observations on the treat- 
ment of the murderer of Jim Fisk, if our 
author’s information has been as accurate as 
he believes it to be: 


“The traditions of these shining lights of 
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convict society take strange and interesting 
forms. It is told that Simmonds and Stokes 
shared apartments on the upper floor of the 
hospital, a suite of three rooms, which they 
furnished without regard to expense, notably 
with a vast ice-box that was always kept filled 
with approved varieties. There they held 
open house for the keepers and selected 
visitors from the outside; and thither, under 
cover of the night, came also visitors who 
stole in secretly, holding their skirts so that 
their familiar frou-frou might not be heard, 
but who, just before morning broke, marched 
out of the prison singing and dancing with 
utter indifference as to who might see or hear, 
and were carried hilariously away in hacks. 

“At other times the prison doors opened 
for a little while to these choice spirits who 
went forth for an evening in civilian dress. 
It is not related that these enlargements were 
long continued, but it is a part of the history 
of Sing Sing that on the evening of an opening 
of a publican’s fine saloon half a dozen 
wealthy convicts were brought out under 
escort to add to the festivity by liberal ex- 
penditure, and that nobody was disappointed. 
There were strange occurrences in those days 
in prison affairs. The bookkeeper of the 
prison was a convict named Ellis, a former 
resident of Yonkers and a man of substance 
and parts. He organized a scale of time, and 
a man could get a year off his sentence at from 
two to five hundred dollars. He sold about 
two thousand years, sharing the profits with 
the administration or such part of it as it was 
necessary to take into confidence, before the 
plot was detected. Men escaped altogether 
of whom no trace has been found; other 
irregularities took place which would be im- 
possible now, so it is not unreasonable to sup- 
pose that the favored prisoners named had 
things very much their own way.” 


The chapters on notable escapes will in- 
terest many, and the pages devoted to the 
founding of The Star of Hope are of peculiar 
interest. Interspersed throughout the pages 
are many deeply-thoughtful, rational and 
philosophical observations relating to the 
results of certain grave and evil influences at 
work, together with observations on how 
certain unfortunate conditions can be remedied 
and crime abated. Altogether, the work is as 
thought-stimulating as it is interesting, and it 
possesses the fascination of a well-written 
romance. 
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The Americans. By Hugo Munsterberg. 
Translated by Edwin B. Holt, Ph.D. 
Cloth. Pp. 619. Price, $2.50 net. New 
York: McClure, Phillips & Company. 


WE HAVE devoted several pages in this 
issue to an editorial criticism of Professor 
Munsterberg’s attitude toward democracy, as 
elucidated in this volume, because, as we have 
pointed out, we regard the work as one of the 
most subtly dangerous books, if one is not on 
the alert to detect its fallacies, that has ap- 
peared in years. Apparently liberal, it is in 
fact ultra-reactionary in so far as its attitude 
toward true democracy is concerned. It is 
generous and cordial in its spirit toward the 
American people, and great pains has been 
taken to correct general misunderstandings on 
the part of Europeans concerning America. 
Indeed, the author’s desire to make the 
Americans appear to the best advantage to 
the aristocratic and cultured of monarchal 
Germany leads him at times to indulge in the 
same sophistical special-pleadings that mark 
his treatment of democracy and the genius 
of free government which we have dwelt upon 
in our editorial. One example of this char- 
acter will serve as an illustration. In defend- 
ing the Americans from the idea prevalent in 
the Old World that we are a money-worship- 
ing people, our author insists that the 
Americans do not care for money that they 
have not themselves earned, and he compares 
the custom of young men in France, Germany 
and elsewhere in the Old World, of looking 
for dowries for their wives, with that of 
American young men, who scorn a dowry. 
Then he cites the cases of the lotteries. In 
Europe they are legalized and common. 
Churches, indeed, are frequently erected by 
money obtained in this manner. In America 
we will not tolerate the lottery. Gambling 
is placed under the ban, because money thus 
obtained is not earned. Yet in the presence 
of Wall street—that gambler’s paradise, in 
comparison with which Monte Carlo is in- 
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significant indeed—our author finds it neces- 
sary to say something, so he gravely informs 
us that though the brokers understand that 
the stock-buying, selling and manipulation is 
gambling, the people do not so recognize it. 
In this respect we think our author in his 
desire to exonerate us from the charge of 
being a people greedy for gold which we have 
not earned represents us as far more pitiably 
ignorant than we really are. Who among 
the fairly intelligent Americans does not 
undevstand that the stock-dealings of Wall 
street and other speculative centers are gambl- 
ing, and, what is worse, in many instances 
gambling of the most dishonorable kind, be- 
cause the master-spirits who manipulate the 
various great stocks control those stocks, ar- 
range for their rise and fall with mathematical 
certitude, and have matters so completely 
in hand that the element of chance is almost 
eliminated in so far as they are themselves 


-concerned,—so much so that their proceedings 


may be rightly compared to gambling with 
stacked cards or loaded dice? Again, no 
one familiar with the history of the American 
railways and great monopolies like the 
Standard Oil Company, the beef-trust and 
other predatory bands, can be blind to the 
fact that a large proportion of the vast wealth 
acquired has been unearned and obtained 
by dishonorable methods, by extortion and 
by discriminations; yet it does not appear 
that the Rockefellers, the Morgans, the 
Rogers, the Stillmans, the Whitneys, the 
Addickses, or the Goulds possess in a marked 
degree a scorn of wealth not earned. 

The shortcomings of the work, due chiefly 
to the author’s view-point, his conscious or 
unconscious antagonism to genuine democ- 
racy, and his false assumptions and fallacious 
reasoning, that render the volume dangerous, 
are by no means all that there is in the work 
calling for special notice. As we have 
observed, The Americans is written in the 
most pleasing style and the author, though 
out of sympathy with real democracy, is in 
cordial sympathy with the American people,— 
that is, with those of the American people 
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with whom he is personally acquainted; and 
this book will, we think, do more to correct 
many misapprehensions of Germans in re- 
gard to the Americans than any other work 
that has appeared. No foreign writer has 
taken such pains to make our people appear 
in a favorable light to the aristocracies and 
the conservative scholarship of the Old World 
as has Professor Munsterberg. The volume 
abounds in the most kindly criticisms and 
lenient judgment of the Americans. Thus, 
in the chapter on “Literature” we have in the 
following extracts a fair example of the spirit 
and style of the author: 


“ What does the American read? In ‘Jorn 
Uhl,’ the apprentice in the Hamburg book- 
shop says to his friend: ‘If I am to tell you 
how to be wise and cunning, then go where 
there are no books. Do you know, if I had 
not had my father, I should have gone to 
America—for a fact! And it would have 
gone hard with anybody who poked a book 
at me.’ In that way many a man in Europe 
who is long past his apprenticeship, still 
pictures to himself America: Over in America 
nobody bothers about books. And he would 
not credit the statement that nowhere else 
are so many books read as in America. The 
American fondness for reading finds clearest 
expression in the growth of libraries, and in 
few matters of civilization is America so well 
fitted to teach the Old World a lesson. 

“The great difference between Europe and 
America begins with the libraries which are 
not learned, but which are designed to serve 
popular education. The American public 
library which is not for science, but for educa- 
tion, is to the European counterpart as the 
Pullman express-train to the village post- 
chaise. 

“The scientific libraries of Boston, includ- 
ing that of Harvard University, contain nearly 
two million printed works; but the largest 
library of all is distinct from these. It is 
housed on Copley Square, in a renaissance 
palace by the side of the Art Museum, and 
opposite the most beautiful church in America. 
The staircase of yellow marble, the wonderful 
wall-paintings, the fascinating arcade on the 
inner court, and the sunlit halls are indeed 
beautiful. And in and out, from early morn- 
ing till late evening, weekday and Sunday, 
move the people of Boston. . . . Here a 
million and a half books are delivered every 
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year to be taken home and read. And no 
one has to wait; an apparatus carries the 
applicant’s card with wonderful speed to the 
stacks, and the desired book is sent back in 
automatic cars. Little children meanwhile 
wander into the juvenile room, where they 
find the best books for children. And every- 
thing invites even the least patient reader to 
sit down quietly with some sort of volume— 
everything is so tempting, so convenient and 
comfortable, and so surpassingly beautiful. 
And all this is free to the humblest working- 
man. 

“And still, if the citizen of Massachusetts 
were to be asked of what feature of the public 
libraries he is most proud, he would prob- 
ably not mention this magnificent palace in 
Boston, the capital of the state, but rather the 
350 free public libraries scattered through 
the smaller cities and towns of this state, 
which is after all only one-third as large as 
Bavaria. It is these many libraries which 
do the broadest work for the people. Each 
little collection, wherever it is, is the center of 
intellectual and moral enlightenment, and 
plants and nourishes the desire for self- 
perfection.” 


On economic questions as on American 
political ideals, our author is often wide of the 
mark in his observations and conclusions,— 
a fact which is not surprising when one 
remembers his view-point and the somewhat 
exclusive element with which he associates. 
The volume is divided into four parts, devoted 
to the political, economic, intellectual and 
social life of the Americans. We close this 
notice with an extract from the last page of 
the work, in which our author notes the possi- 
ble renaissance of democracy: 


“That which has made America’s greatness, 
which seemed to be her mission in the world, 
was the belief in the ethical worth of the in- 
dividual. The doctrines of self-determina- 
tion, self-initiative, and self-assertion, and the 
civilization which rested on such a foundation, 
have nothing to hope and much to fear 
from social differentiation and imperialism. 
Aristocratic tendencies appear to undermine 
this ethical democracy, and the imperialistic 
symbols of our day mock the traditions of the 
past. There will certainly be many reactions 
against these aristocratic tendencies; perhaps 
they will be only small movements working 
through the press and at the ballot-box 
against the encroachments on the spirit of the 
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past and against the expansion of office, and 
hindering those aristocratic tendencies which 
depart too far from the traditions of the masses. 
Perhaps, some day, there will be a great re- 
action. Perhaps the tremendous power pos- 
sessed by the laboring classes in the country 
will lead to battles for ethical principles, in 
which the modern esthetic development will 
be reversed; it would not be the first time on 
American soil that ethical reform has pro- 
duced social deterioration, for ‘reform’ means 
always the victory of naked, equalizing logic 
over the conservative forces which represent 
historic differentiation. So the Revolution 
abolished the patrician society of New Eng- 
land, whose aristocratic members survive in 
the portraits of Copley; and the day may 
come when trades-unions will be victorious 
over that aristocracy which Sargent is now 
painting. Even the reform which emanci- 
pated the slaves destroyed a true and chival- 
rous aristocracy in the South.” 


An Outline of the Theory of Organic Evolution. 
By Professor Maynard M. Metcalf, Ph.D. 
Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 204. Price, $2.50 
net. New York: The Macmillan Com- 


Proressor Mercatr has performed an 
important service to the cause of popular 
science in the contribution of this volume on 
organic evolution. It is a treatise so clear, 
simple and fascinating withal, that the subject 
can not only be readily grasped by the most 
slow-thinking reader, but few who peruse the 
opening pages will be content to lay it aside. 
Few teachers of physical science possess in so 
great a degree as does Professor Metcalf that 
rare power of appealing at once to the imagi- 
nation and the reason of the student. It is 
true that the interest in the present volume is 
greatly strengthened by the number of fine 
pictorial illustrations which assist the mind in 
grasping the facts enunciated, for this work 
contains about one hundred excellent plates 
occupying full pages. Many of them are 
beautifully colored. Besides, there are num- 
erous small illustrations, all serving to eluci- 
date various points germane to the subject. 

The work is divided into two parts, the 
first being devoted to “The Theory of Organic 
Evolution,” in which are briefly but very 
clearly discussed the following subjects: 
“Natural Selection,” “Heredity,” “Varia- 
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tion,” “The Struggle for Existence,” “Muta- 
tion,” “General Principles in the ee 
of Natural Selection,” “Artificial Selection 
“Objections to Natural Selection as a Factor 
in Evolution,” “Sexual Selection,” “Objec- 
tions to the Theory of Sexual Selection,” 
“Segregation,” and “The Inheritance of 
Parental Modifications.” 

For the sake of brevity, as the author ex- 
plains in Part II., he reverses the natural 
order in his treatment of the theory of evolu- 
tion, discussing the phenomena which first 
suggested the theory, after he has elucidated 
the theory. Thus in his division entitled 
“The Phenomena Explained by the Theory,” 
he is able to apply in a striking and effective 
manner the most compelling evidence from 
natural phenomena that support the theory. 
In this division the evidences are supplied 
from comparative anatomy, embryology and 
paleontology. The subjects of “Geographical 
Distribution,” “Color in Animals,” “Mim- 
icry,” etc., are discussed at length and their 
bearing on the evolutionary theory fully 
explained. The two concluding are 
devoted to “Man in Relation to Evolution” 
and “General Considerations.” 

This book is precisely the work that general 
readers need. It is a volume that should be 
read by every young man and woman in 
America. We heartily recommend it io our 
readers. 


Th. Nast: His Period and His Pictures. 
By Albert Bigelow Paine. L[lustrated. 
Cloth. Pp. 600. Price, $5.00 net. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 


We Have devoted considerable space in 
this issue to the crowning event in the life of 
Thomas Nast as vividly pictured by Mr. 
Paine in this excellent biography, because we 
believed that the story of the Tweed Ring and 
how it was overthrown would prove of deep 
interest to every reader of THe ARENA. 
Moreover, we appreciate the fact that the 
story of that titanic struggle and the victorious 
outcome is one of the most important and 
encouraging lessons for the present, when the 
conscience of our great nation is preparing to 
grapple with similar evils in all departments of 
government. 

The other portions of the work will prove 
deeply interesting to the general reader. 
Thomas Nast was the son of an Alsatian 
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whose liberal views in regard to government 
made America a safer home than the father- 
land, and so to the New World he emigrated. 
In the city of New York Thomas Nast 
received his general education and artistic 
training. At the age of fifteen he applied to 
Frank Leslie for a position in the art depart- 
ment of the latter’s weekly. Mr. Leslie was 
naturally incredulous as to the youth’s ability, 
but on the boy’s persistent plea for an op- 
portunity to show what he could do he gave 
him a very difficult task of drawing—that of 
sketching the miscellaneous crowd of a Sunday 
morning rushing onto the ferry-boat to cross 
the Hudson River for the day’s outing. On 
Monday morning the boy returned with a 
remarkably good drawing. Mr. Leslie was 
as pleased as he was surprised, and forthwith 
hired him at four dollars a week. From 
thenceforth Nast steadily rose in his chosen 
profession. Finally he was sent to Great 


Britain to do some special work. While there 
his New York publishers (not Mr. Leslie this 
time) failed to send him the promised remit- 
tance, and being thrilled by the glorious work 


undertaken by the Italian liberator, Garibaldi, 
he set out for the Mediterranean, joined the 
great emancipator and accompanied him on 
his victorious Italian campaign. Garibaldi 
was strongly attracted to the young American 
artist, and the latter ever revered the intrepid 
liberator, placing him as one of the most ex- 
alted demi-gods in his pantheon. Before 
leaving Italy Nast visited the Coliseum, where 
he made a careful drawing of the ruins. 
While sketching this scene the artist’s vivid 
imagination constantly enabled him to re- 
picture it as the great building appeared in the 
days of the Cesars. The picture never left 
his mind, and later was introduced in the 
greatest of all his cartoons. 

With Italian unity established the artist 
turned his face homeward. America was 
soon to be the theater of the most tremendous 
civil war in the history of the world, and 
during the critical years which followed, few 
if any civilians in the North did more for the 
cause of union, more to strengthen the hands 
of President Lincoln and the administration, 
or more toward educating the people to the 
point where the North should demand the 
emancipation of the negro than did Thomas 
Nast in his powerful cartoons which ap- 
peared from week to week in Harper’s Weekly. 
He was regarded by President Lincoln as one 
of the most efficient thought-moulders of the 
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day. After the war there was a breathing 
spell, for though his pen was still active, the 
themes uppermost in the minds of the people 
were not of supreme moment. 

As the sixties drew to a close, however, 
there appeared in Harper's Weekly, in the 
form of some powerful cartoons, the first shots 
in the great campaign against the Tweed Ring, 
and in the early seventies we find the artist in 
the thick of the fight. After the victorious 
ending of that campagin Mr. Nast addressed 
his attention principally to political cartoons, 
mercilessly assailing Greeley when the latter 
was running for president. Still later he 
published a number of strong cartoons against 
James G. Blaine when Mr. Blaine was the 
candidate of the Republican party. His 
work in these two campaigns alienated a host 
of his former friends and admirers; yet with- 
out doubt in both instances Mr. Nast was 
absolutely honest and loyal to his convictions. 

In March, 1902, Mr. Nast, who was at that 
time in a rather needy condition, received the 
appointment of United States Consul at 
Guayaquil, Educador. The appointment 
proved most unfortunate, as the artist was in 
poor health when he left this country, and in 
the death-dealing, fever-cursed city to which 
he journeyed he found the grim Destroyer and 
succumbed. 

In this life of Nast Mr. Paine has evinced 
excellent judgment and wise discrimination; 
yet the work is characterized by that genuine 
sympathy that is one of the requisites of a 
good biography. It is a valuable work and 
should be widely read, as its influence will 
make for morality and higher civic ideals. 


Theodore Watts-Dunton: Poet, Novelist, 
Critic. A Biographical and Critical Study. 
By James Douglas. Illustrated in photo- 
gravure and half-tones. Cloth. Pp. 482. 
Price, $3.50 net. New York: John Lane. 


In THs altogether delightful volume the 
reader is taken into that circle of rare English 
men of letters who contributed so much to the 
literary and artistic results of the last half of 
the nineteenth century. Theodore Watts- 
Dunton was an intimate friend of Swinburne, 
William Morris, Rossetti, Burne-Jones, and 
other kindred spirits who constituted an in- 
tellectual democracy where friendship and 
mutual helpfulness afforded striking hints of 
what under just and favoring social conditions 
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would be more general than has been possible 
under the old social and political forms and 
restrictions. 

As one of the foremost literary critics of our 
time and as a poet and novelist of no mean 
ability, Mr. Watts-Dunton came into close 
and in some instances intimate relationship 
with many of the leading men of letters in the 
English-speaking world, among whom were 
Tennyson, Browning, Lowell, Bret Harte, 
George Meredith, William Black and Whistler. 
The incidents, reminiscences and ancedotes 
connected with a life thus richly environed and 
touching at every turn the lives and works of 
the men who contributed so largely to the 
literary development of the England of the 
last half of the nineteenth century, would in 
themselves furnish material for a most captiva- 
ting and instructive volume. 

But Theodore Watts-Dunton himself ranks 
among the strong men of letters. As a 
novelist, as a poet and as a critic he earned a 
commanding place in literature. 

His novel, Alwyn, created a deep impression 
in the literary world on its appearance and 
elicited many exceptionally strong and favor- 
able criticisms from the leading literary judges 
of the time. It also had a quite a large circu- 
lation among the people. In America alone 
more than eighty thousand copies have been 
sold. 

His work as a poet entitles him to high rank. 
Indeed, had he given his time and attention to 
poetry, it is probable that he would have been 
one of the greatest, if not the greatest of our 
Victorian poets, excepting Browning and 
possibly Tennyson; for he had in a large 
degree the splendid imagination of the true 
poet. Take, for example, these mangnificent 
lines entitled “Natura Benigna”: 


“What power is this? what wi 

To peaks so sheer they scorn the 

All silent as the emerald gulfs below, 

Down whose ice-walls the wings of twilight beat ? 

What thrill of earth and heaven—most wild, most 
sweet— 

What pulse that all the senses know, 

Cones bese bee the ruddy eastern glow 

Where, reek away, the skies and mountains meet ? 

Mother, ’tis I reborn: I know thee well : 

That throb I know and all it 

O Mother and Queen, 

Of silence, from thy hills and skies! 

Dumb M with the years to tell 

The secret at thy heart helpless eyes.” 


Here is another sonnet, quite different, yet 
thoroughly characteristic of the poet, dedi- 
cated to Victor Hugo: 


wins my feet 
snow, 


olden spell 
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"Rian fight, wth saree te god 
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There ting cal, master of Fate and Time? 
tongue, from every clime, 
Ta plce of ibe gabe fils now thy stat ears 
Eeast owells, mine qpulide prick with 
a 


And thou, the mother who bore him, beauteous 


ene Sere Se Dein eed wen ef antaew 


I hear thy voice o'er winds ot Fate and Chance 
Say to the conquered world: ‘Behold my son!*” 


His work as a literary critic has been 
equaled by few writers of our time. Perhaps 
we cannot do better than to quote one para- 
graph from his great criticism of the Bible— 
“the book of wonder”: 


“A great living savant has characterized 
the Bible as ‘a collection of the rude imagin- 
ings of Syria,’ ‘the worn-out old bottle of 
Judaism into which the generous new wine of 
science is being poured.” The great savant 
was angry when he said so. The ‘new wine’ 
of science is a generous vintage, undoubtedly, 
and deserves all the respect it gets from us; 
so do those who make it and serve it out; they 
have so much intelligence; they are so honest 
and so fearless. But whatever may become 
of their wine in a few years, when the wine- 
dealers shall have passed away, when the 
savant is forgotten as any star-gazer of 
Chaldza,—the ‘old bottle’ is going to be 
older yet,—the Bible is going to be eternal. 
For that which decides the vitality of any book 
is precisely that which decides the vitality of 
any human soul—not the knowledge it con- 
tains, but simply the attitude it assumes 
towards the universe, unseen as well as seen. 
The attitude of the Bible is just that which 
every soul must, in its highest and truest 
moods, always assume—that of a wise wonder 
in front of such a universe as this—that of a 
noble humility before a God such as He ‘in 
whose great Hand we stand.’ This is why— 
like Alexander’s mirror—like that most pre- 
cious ‘cup of Jemshid,’ imagined by the 
Persians—the Bible reflects to-day, and will 
reflect forever, every wave of human emotion, 
every passing event of human life—reflect 
them as faithfully as it did to the great and 
simple people in whose great and simple 
language it was written.” 
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The volume is precisely what it claims to be 
—a biographical and critical study, and the 
subject has been extremely fortunate in his 
biographer; for Mr. James Douglas is not 
only a fascinating and discriminating critic, 
but is in such perfect rapport with Watts- 
Dunton and his dearest literary companions 
that the rare sympathy of deep friendship 
lights up a story that even without warmth 
would have been fair and fascinating, and 
gives to it a peculiar charm. It is a work that 
will necessarily appeal deeply to literary men 
and women who were en rapport with the 
literary works and aspirations of that coterie in 
which Morris, Rossetti, Swinburne and 
Burne-Jones were leading figures. 


Daumier and Gavarni. Special Winter num- 
ber of the The International Studio. 
Profusely illustrated with color prints, 
photogravures and illustrations in black 
and white. With critical and biographical 
notes by Henri Frantz and Octave Uzanne. 
Edited by Charles Holme. Price, $3 net. 
New York: John Lane. 


THE PUBLISHING house of John Lane de- 
serves well of the art-lovers of America for the 
number of fine works that are being issued 
from its press which, by reproducing master- 
pieces and typical examples of the work, 
together with critical and biographical notes 
of the great artists, illustrators and carica- 
turists of the Old World, are familiarizing 
our people with the best specimens of the 
genius and skill of painters and illustrators, 
and thus in a very real way are adding to 
culture and fostering a popular taste for good 
art. In addition to The International Studio, 
one of the best art journals published in any 
land, this firm is from time to time issuing 
special numbers containing a profusion of 
illustrations, many of them reproductions in 
color, by eminent artists. The latest of these 
specials has recently appeared and is devoted 
to the work of the two great French humorous 
draftsmen of the last century, Daumier and 
Gavarni. In this work there are more than a 
score of reproductions in color and photo- 
gravures, together with about a hundred 
illustrations in black and white. 

Daumier was a man of marked genius, yet 
his tendency to exaggerate in art led him 
naturally into the realm of caricature. He 
was a born satirist, a man of marked origi- 
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nality in conception, and of wonderful fertility 
of imagination. He ranked among the 
greatest draftsmen, caricaturists and delinea- 
tors of powerful though sometimes somber 
and tragic scenes, of the last century. 


“Many men of talent,” observes Henri 
Frantz, “may imitate him, he may be the 
father of modern caricature, he may have had 
a powerful influence upon succeeding genera- 
tions; but Daumier himself had no immediate 
predecessor, and he is all the greater for that. 
He stands alone; and is perhaps more nearly 
akin to some inspired genius of the middle 
ages, whose ardor and impassioned faith are 
all hisown. Even within the restricted field of 
lithographic art, Daumier is always huge and 
immoderate; we feel that he could as easily 
undertake some gigantic task, could cover a 
building with colossal frescoes; and we 
understand the complete justice of Balzac’s 
pronouncement when he said: ‘There is 
something of the Michael Angelo in this 
man!’” 


Gavarni was also one of the greatest illus- 
trators of the nineteenth century. In addition 
to making many of the most striking draw- 
ings and cartoons of his day, Gavarni was 
peerless as a designer of costumes. Of his 
more serious work Octave Uzanne observes: 


“He seized on the wing, and fixed with 
sure and dexterous pencil, the joys of youth, 
the graces of lads and lasses, who, whether 
in the garret or under the vine-leaves of the 
country tea-gardens, love their laugh and 
their kiss and their vin bleu, which the song so 
gallantly styles ‘le champagne et l'amour’; 
the pretty duplicates of woman; the thousand- 
and-one touches of character in the home- 
life; the enfant terrible, and the equally 
‘terrible’ parents; the villainies of money- 
lenders and creditors, which provoke and 
justify reprisals; the utterly stupid self- 
sufficiency of the landlord; the absurd side of 
all kinds of masters, of husbands, and poli- 
ticians—all the motley crowd which jostles 
and rubs shoulders day and night in Paris or 
in London. Then, his inspiration growing 
more gloomy as his experience increased, he 
shows the stages of vice and crime which lead 
from the gutter to the bagne at Toulon; the 
horrors of the dregs of English society; per- 
versions of feelings and senses; the sordid and 
grotesquely lamentable end of the (filles 
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d’amour, whom he had depicted before in all 
the brilliancy of their feverish youth; and 
then that terrible type, “Thomas Vireloque,’ 
who might have been conceived by a Balzac 
combined with an Edgar Allen Poe—all these 
pass in turn or simultaneously across the 
magic lantern of the painter and satirist of 
manners.” 


This volume, though not so attractive to the 
general art-lover as the preceding art issues 
devoted to Corot, Millet and Turner, will be 
greatly prized by collectors of the works of 
the great satirical cartoonists and illustrators. 
It will prove a valuable addition to the art- 
collector’s library. 


—_—_—_ 


Fragments of Prose and Poetry. By F. W. H. 
Myers. Edited by his wife Eveleen Myers. 
Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 212. Price, $2.50 
net. London and New York: Longmans, 
Green & Company. 


No man of the nineteenth century labored 
more faithfully or with greater singleness of 
heart and purpose to demonstrate to a skep- 
tical age in a manner so scientific as to carry 
conviction, that man does survive the crisis of 
death, than did the pure-souled scholar, poet 
and critical thinker, Frederic W. H. Myers. 
The results of his eighteen years of incessant 
work as one of the master-spirits in the 
English Society for Psychical Research are 
embodied in the monumental, two-volume 
work entitled Human Personality and Its 
Survival of Bodily Death, a work which we 
regard as of inestimable value to the cause of 
psychic science and one of the best, if not 
indeed the best and most critical work pub- 
lished with a view to giving an affirmative 
answer to the age-long question propounded 
by Job. 

Those who have read Mr. Myers’ Human 
Personality and Its Survival of Bodily 
Death and his preceding works, as well as his 
host of friends among the flower of English 
literary and scientific workers, will hail this 
volume with delight; for in it we have a 
charming autobiographical sketch which re- 
veals in a rare manner the true nature and 
high aspirations of Mr. Myers from early 
childhood. The first fifty pages are devoted 
to this fragmentary autdbiography in which 
we trace the life-struggle of one of the highest- 
minded scholars of the nineteenth century— 
a struggle with doubt and faith. First the 
spell of Hellenism falls compelling around him; 
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next Christianity claims, after which the ag- 
gressive spirit of the nineteenth century 
awakens doubts which finally drive him into 
agnosticism. And then comes faith—faith 
the result of long, patient, searching personal 
investigation. 

Following the autobiography are sixty 
pages devoted to Mr. Myers’ tributes to 
various friends who passed before him into 
the other world, among these being John 
Ruskin, Professor Henry Sidgwick, Hon. 
William E. Gladstone, G. F. Watts, and 
Robert Louis Stevenson. Among these trib- 
utes are many exquisite wreaths laid on the 
pallid brow by one who knew what friendship 
meant. In the short notice of Gladstone Mr. 
Myers dwells on the interest which the great 
statesman felt in the work of the Society for 
Psychical Research, saying to Mr. Myers: 
“It is the most important work which is being 
done in the world—by far the most important.” 

The closing section of the volume is devoted 
to the poems of Mr. Myers. They are about 
sixty in number. Many of these appeared in 
such publications as the Nineteenth Century 
and the Saturday Review. In the following 
lines from a poem entitled “A Child of the 
Age”’ is revealed the life-long aspiration of the 
writer: 


“O for a voice that in a single so 
Could quiver with the hopes mall moan the fears 
And the speechless secret of the years, 
And rise, and sink, and at the last be strong! 


O for a trumpet-call to stir the throng 

Of doubtful fighting-men, whose eyes and ears 
Watch till a banner in the east appears 

And the skies ring that have been still so long! 
O age of mine, if one could tune for thee 

A marching music out of this thy woe!” 


The Girl and the Kaiser. By Pauline Brad- 
ford Mackay. Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 164. 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


The Girl and the Kaiser is a charmingly 
bright and unconventional story dealing in a 
convincing manner with the autocrat of 
Germany. The heroine is an American girl 
born of German parents. She is visiting her 
uncle, who is an admiral in the Germany 
navy. He has married a wealthy countess 
many years his junior. The aunt is far more 
French than German in her tastes, and the 
union does not appear to be particularly con- 
genial. The American niece is a beautiful 
girl who captures the hearts of two German 
naval officers who haunt the home of the 
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admiral, to the delight of the aunt. One of 
the young officers is a poor man who has a 
penchant for painting; the other is an army 
surgeon, the son of a rich gun-maker. He isa 
deep student and bids fair to rank high in his 
chosen profession. By nature he is a man of 
deep, strong, fine emotions, but far less showy 
than the other suitor, who is at first favored by 
the girl. He, however, is unable to marry, 
as the Emperor has issued an edict against 
his poor officers wedding dowerless girls. 

The principal scenes of the story are laid 
at the home of the admiral during a visit made 
by the Emperor, who is strangely attracted to 
the American girl, The pen-picture of the 
autocratic ruler is very excellently drawn, 
hinting at the light and dark sides of his 
character in a most effective manner. 

Out of a situation as embarrassing to the 
two principal actors as it is original in treat- 
ment comes the promise of love’s fruition. 
The Girl and the Kaiser, though by no means 
a great story, is one of the most clever little 
romances of the season. 


A Nation’s Idol. By Charles Felton Pidgin. 
Cloth. Pp. 348. Price, $1.50. Philadel- 
phia: Henry Altemus Company. 


Tus story deals with the life of Benjamin 
Franklin while in the French Court during 
the Revolutionary war, and through its pages 
runs the love story of a young man and woman 
who are born and reared in Kentucky. Their 
parents are at enmity. The girl’s father and 
uncle determine to prevent her marrying her 
lover at all hazards. To compass this end she 
is sent to a relative in Paris, her uncle ac- 
companying her. Now it happens that the 
youth has had an opportunity to go to France 
as secretary to Dr. Franklin, so it chances that 
the lovers are both in France at the same time, 
but many and somewhat exciting are the hap- 
penings and adventures that fall to their lot 
before they are finally reunited in America 
and are wedded. 

The story deals largely with the life of 
Franklin and on the whole this part of the tale 
is fairly well treated and is, we think, very 
superior to the rest of the novel, which has the 
frame-work of an admirable romance, but the 
author is not very felicitous in his treatment. 
He lacks the power to make his readers feel 
that his characters are real human beings. In 
a word, he is not convincing in his character- 
drawing, nor is his command of language and 


composition such as should be possessed by 
those who essay to write ambitious historical 
novels. 


The Millionaire Baby. By Anna Katherine 
Green. Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 358. 
Price, $1.50. Indianapolis: The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company. 


Wuite Anna Katherine Green cannot 
compare with Sir Arthur Conan Doyle as a 
writer of detective stories, lacking his fertility 
of imagination, his charm of style and his 
consummate art in the marshalling of in- 
cidents which culminate in the revelation, she 
is, we think, the best American author of 
detective tales of the present, and in The 
Millionaire Baby we have one of her very best 
books. It is clever in conception and treat- 
ment, it holds the interest, and will prove a 
delight to those who have the mystery-story 
appetite as weil as to many general readers 
who seldom care to spend time on such fiction 
save as a rest for the mind. 

The story deals with the abduction of a 
beautiful child. The principal parts are 
played by the real mother, the supposed 
mother of the child, a certain doctor, and the 
detective, although numerous other person- 
ages appear and disappear during the course 
of the story. Further than this we cannot go, 
for the value of this tale, as of most detective 
stories, lies in the story itself and not, as in 
many other works of fiction, in charm of 
character delineation, in atmosphere, descrip- 
tion, idealism, or other characteristics that are 
frequently the chief features of interest and 
value. By lovers of mystery stories who are 
not so fastidious as to demand works possess- 
ing the imaginative quality and excellence in 
art of the Sherlock Holmes tales, this book 
will, we think, be read with interest and 
pleasure. 


The Young Man Entering Business. By 
Orison Swett Marden. Cloth. Pp. 380. 
Price, $1.25 net. New York: T. Y. Cro- 
well & Company. 


Tus volume is a compilation of editorials 
which have appeared in Success and which 
were addressed chiefly to young men who were 
ready to start in life and to whom words of ad- 
vice would prove helpful. The author’s aim 
and purpose is expressed in these lines from 
the introductory pages: 
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“He has tried to show the young man that 
the difference between ‘pretty good’ and ‘ex- 
cellent,’ between low and high ideals, measures 
the difference between a mediocre career and a 
superb success. He has tried to show that it 
is an easy thing to be a nobody, but a very 
difficult thing to be somebody. He has urged 
that the greatest investment a young man can 
make is in himself—that an education and 
self-culture pay; that health, good manners, 
cheerfulness and a genuine interest in others 
are great success factors; that character is the 
best kind of capital, giving credit, confidence 
and happiness. He has tried to show the boy 
that while seizing an opportunity may lead to 
success, it will only make him ridiculous if he 
is not prepared for it. It is the divine hunger 
for growth, for perpetual enlargement, that is 
worth while. He has tried to show the boy 
how to choose upwards, how to find his right 
place, and how to keep it.” 


There are sixty-three short chapters in the 
volume and eleven full-page illustrations. 
The chapters which impress us as of special 
value are those dealing with “The Danger of 
Commercialism,” “The Divine Hunger for 
Growth,” “Character-Building and Mind- 
Moulding Through ing,” and “The Im- 
portance of Self-Confidence.” On “The 
Dangers of Commercialism” Mr. Marden ob- 


serves: 


“One of the greatest dangers that threaten 
American institutions to-day is commercial- 
ism. Our strenuous life, with its hurrying and 
driving to get rich, tends to foster the spirit of 
greed and traffic-hunger; and this spirit, in 
turn, tends to develop our material and coarser 
faculties. Materialism is written all over 
American life to-day. In the anxious pursuit 
of dollars, many feel that they cannot afford 
time to develop their social side. A foreigner 
visiting America for the first time, without 
knowledge of the business methods of its 
people, would get an idea that nearly every 
business man in the country had lost a pearl, 
and, oblivious of everything else, was desper- 
ately searching for it. 

“The fairest, the most beautiful possibil- 
ites of our civilization are too often trampled 
under foot in the mad rush for money, as if 
wealth were the only good. There are desires, 
there is hunger, that cannot be reached by the 
check-book. 

“It is the coarser side, the more brutal in us, 
—the animal in fact—which is satisfied with 
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money, but there is that within us which 
money cannot minister to—which money does 
not attract. 

“This finer character-element feeds on love 
and service. Fame does not touch it, riches 
appeal to it, nor do houses or lands 


do not a 
satisfy it. 


There is one criticism characteristic of most 
books of this kind printed at the present time, 
and which is to a certain extent applicable to 
the present volume, and that is the failure on 
the part of the author to draw the line of de- 
marcation clearly enough between true success 
and the false or pseudo-success that present- 
day civilization accepts for the true coin. 
When a society or an age is largely infected 
with a mania for the acquisition of gold, it is 
not enough to utter general moral platitudes. 
It is the duty of writers who seek to instruct the 
young and mould the character of the men of 
the rising generation to definitely and specifi- 
cally show the difference between those whose 
lives are such as to merit the approval of the 
good and the wise, and those who through 
shrewdness, cunning and unscrupulous prac- 
tices have amassed vast fortunes at the expense 
of the wealth-creators. On every hand we see 
to-day vast fortunes which are due to moral 
turpitude, corrupt practices, injustice and in- 
direction; and yet these men, who in a real 
sense are the brigands of commerce, are too 
frequently classed with the real benefactors— 
the men who have exalted the character of the 
people, ennobled civilization and enriched 
humanity. At no period in the history of the 
world has it been so necessary to emphasize 
this cardinal fact as to-day, when the colleges 
and the churches as well as the press are con- 
stantly confusing that which is fundamentally 
true and good with that which is basically 
unjust and evil; and we could have wished 
that this work had laid more emphasis in a 
specific way upon this important fact. Other- 
wise the volume is well calculated to be helpful 
to the young. 


The Poems of Henry Abbey. Fourth edition, 
Cloth. Pp. $60. Price, $1.15 net. 
New York: D. Appleton & Company. 


Tue ract that four editions of these poems 
have been called for at a time when simple, 
quiet verse is far from popular with the gen- 
eral reader, indicates substantial merit, for 
there is nothing sensational or spectacular in 
the rhymes of this author. The content-mat- 
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ter consists for the most part of simple ballads, 
lyrics and poems for special occasions. In the 
present edition the author has brought together 
all his verse that he cares to preserve from pre- 
vious editions, and to these poems he has 
added a number of new compositions. Mr. 
Abbey has neither the art of Kipling in string- 
ing together jingling rhymes and catch-phrases 
that linger in the mind, nor the power to pro- 
foundly move the emotional nature. The 
charm of his work lies rather in the pleasing 
lines that appeal rather to those who love the 
simple and quiet lays. Many of them are de- 
lightfully-told legends and ballads that will 
linger in the memory. The following little 
waif teaches by suggestion important lessons, 
while affording an example of our author’s 
verse: 


“A widow by her landlord was oppressed 
To pay at once her backward coin of rent; 
For he, cursed by the wealth that should 
have blessed, 
Forgot that he, too, in a tenement 
Dwelt, with unpaid arrear; and surely he, 
More than the widow, lived in poverty. 


For they alone are rich who have obtained 

The love of God, for which no gold can pay. 

Blind to the peaceful joy he might have 
gained, 

The craven landlord, on a winter’s day 

That pierced with cold and wind-thrust 
snow and sleet, 

Drove forth the widow to the roofless street. 


Her clinging son, with elfin prattle, sought 

To charm away her grief; yet, in his heart, 

By the indignant pencil of his thought, 

The shameful scene was drawn in every part. 

There lived the widow’s tears, and hard 
and base 

Stood out the likeness of the landlord’s face. 


Like breaking waves, year after year rolled 
up, 

And in their tide the widow’s son became 

A truthful painter, in whose life’s bright cup 

A thankful world dissolved the pearl of fame. 

Then, with his brush, which spoke in every 
hue, 

The picture in his heart he strongly drew. 


Near to the landlord’s home the painting 
hung, 
As to his threshold, in a public place; 


To view it came the townsfolk, old and 
young, 

And said: ‘This is our neighbor’s ruthless 
face, 

And this the cruel deed he has done 

To the poor widow and her artist son.’ 


The landlord brought temptations coined 
and vast, 

And would have given half the wealthy 
town, 

To lay the brush-raised specter of his past: 

No gold availed; the specter would not 
down; 

But haunted him thereafter till he died, 

In looks and words and deeds, on every 
side.” 


The Green Diamond. By Arthur Morrison. 
Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 304. Price, 
$1.50. Boston: L. C. Page & Company. 


THE PoPULaR taste that for « time devoured 
with avidity the romantic novels of medieval 
times later turned with equally eager appetite 
to detective tales. Stanley Weyman was the 
foremost writer in the latest craze for the 
swashbuckling novels of feudal days, and Sir 
Conan Doyle stands without a peer among the 
writers of detective and mystery-stories at the 
present time. The popularity of the works 
of these writers in each instance called forth a 
flood of similar fiction, some of which was 
good, much hastily prepared and quite indif- 
ferent in character, and of still more of which 
little could be said other than that it was 
wretched drivel unworthy of the printing- 
press. 

Arthur Morrison is entitled to rank among 
the better writers of mystery or detective- 
stories of the present time. His books are on 
the whole well written. They hold the 
reader’s interest from the opening chapter. 
They abound in exciting episodes and thrill- 
ing experiences, and for works that have no 
other purpose than to entertain the reader or 
take the mind completely off of the cares and 
perplexities of our too strenuous life, by giving 
it a change which is in a sense a rest, they are 
valuable. 

The Green Diamond is, we think, the best of 
Mr. Morrison’s mystery-stories. It is con- 
cerned with the robbery of a jewel of fabulous 
worth from the Rajah of Goona during the 
Durbar at Delhi when the accession of the first 
Emperor of India was proclaimed. The 
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stone was taken from the jewels of the Rajah, 
put in a magnum of Tokay wine and abstract- 
ed in a case of this wine through the connivy- 
ance of a servant of the Rajah. The wine 
was forwarded to England by the thief, who 
placed it in charge of a gentleman to whom he 
stated that he would be more than satisfied to 
get a hundred pounds for the case. On board 
the vessel were a wealthy American and his 
daughter, who, understanding that the wine 
had been in the bottle for almost a century and 
was supposed to be especially delicious, in- 
sisted on buying it and finally did purchase it 
from the gentleman for two hundred pounds. 
The purchaser little suspected the value of the 
contents, and after drinking one magnum and 
being disappointed in the taste, sold the other 
bottles. From this point the story is full of 
plots and counterplots, of exciting incidents 
and dramatic climaxes which carry the reader 
forward from page to page, much as does 
Conan Doyle’s Hound of the Baskervilles. 

This novel can be recommended as a detec- 
tive-story that will serve to divert the mind 
from the cares of the day. It is one of the 
best mystery tales of the present year. 


The Happy Average. By Brand Whitlock. 


Cloth. Pp. 347. Price, $1.50. Indian- 
apolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


The Happy Average, though lacking in the 


keen and often-times sarcastic epigrammatic 


NOTES AND 


HE RIPENING OF POLITICAL COR- 
RUPTION IN PENNSYLVANIA: In our 
February issue Mr. BLANKENBURG outlined the 
rise of Marruew S. Quay and the sinister and bale- 
ful influence that attended his career, especially 
after the Pennsylvania Railroad and Mr. Quay 
found it to their mutual interest to work together 
for selfish aims against the best interests of the com- 
— In this issue the absorbingly interesting 
but deeply humiliating story is continued. The 
corruption that sprouted and spread in the early 
career of Quay is represen as ripened and 
revealed. We trust all our readers will preserve their 
copies of THe Arena with this vitally important 
history, for we are entering on a period of moral 
awakening. Forces are at work to-day which will 
soon bring about a direct battle or a clean-cut con- 
flict between the corporations, the rings, the bosses, 
the corruptionists and representatives of predatory 
wealth in general on the one hand, and the produc- 
ing and consuming millions and the friends of 
re —— and business integrity on the 
other. these papers, furnishing as they do an 


dialogue of Her Infinite Variety, is a novel of 
far more genuine merit than Mr. Whitlock’s 
former work. It is a realistic story of com- 
monplace life in a small Ohio town, the real- 
ism being of that wholesome sort which por- 
trays the every-day existence, the small joys 
and sorrows, of the average men and women 
of the average Western village. The story 
deals with the struggles of the hero, Glenn 
Marley, to win a place in the legal profession 
and at the same time earn enough money to 
enable him to marry the girl of his choice, who 
is the daughter of Judge Blair, one of the lead- 
ing citizens of the town. Marley is a young 
man of very ordinary ability and is a far less 
interesting personality than Wade Powell, the 
dissipated, big-hearted, unsuccessful but 
talented old lawyer, with his shrewd criticism 
of men and affairs and his large sympathy and 
ready aid for the “under dog.” Indeed, the 
hero and heroine are far less forcible and con- 
vincing than many of the other characters in 
the book. Lavinia Blair is rather below than 
above “the happy average” as a type of 
womanhood, but possesses a certain gentle 
obstinacy which seems to serve her in place of 
other and perhaps more desirable character- 
istics. The story, however is a faithful pic- 
ture of life in a conservative Western town and 
will appeal to those who enjoy the simple 
recital of unexciting events. 


Amy C. Ricu. 


COMMENTS. 


authoritative history written by a leading citizen of 
Pennsylvania—a man who holds the highest 
position the civic leaders and the great 
merchants of his State, cannot fail to prove a 
powerful weapon in the hands of friends of civic 
righteousness in the impending struggle. This 
history constitutes one chapter in the story of 
America’s shame. It is also valuable as being 
typical of the rise, growth and prevalence of con- 
Citions present in various of the nation which 
must be pled with and controlled if the republic 
is not to be entirely subverted. 


A Pen-Picture of a Great Radical Meeting in Paris: 
This month we publish the opening paper in our 
series of contributions from our ial commis- 
sioner in Paris, the gifted author and lecturer, Mrs. 
Frances Hanxpin Hess. Illness prevented Mrs. 
Hess from opening her series of papers with the 
January issue. In this paper we have a i 
and instructive pen-picture of one of those 
meetings which so thoroughly reflect the spi 
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temper of the p ive democrats of France to- 
day. nent yy = fy mepbeey = ys 
cerning government. ly the very w and ig- 
norant ee indifferent to the great political currents 
and undercurrents that are profoundly stirring the 
public life of E nations; and it is the aim 
and purpose of THe Arena to keep its readers 
fully ponte with the —. and trend ; the 
times. Mrs. Hess’ paper complements in a fitti 
manner the keen analysis of the progressive social? 
democratic moverment in France, as given by Mr. 
Davip GraHaM PHILLIPS. 


The New School of Socialists in Europe: It af- 
fords us great pleasure to be able to give our readers 
a brilliant and graphic contribution on the new 
social-democratic movement in Europe, by one of 
the strongest and ablest novelists and j ists of 
our time. Many of our readers are well acquainted 
with the work of Davin Granam PuHILuips, as it 
has been our pleasure to review at length his power- 
ful and truly American novels. As a writer of 
fiction Mr. Puriuirs is rapidly forging to the fore- 
front. His stories possess the power of the realist 
and the imaginative quality of the idealist, and 
oe is also J agen in — the robust os 

emocracy t unhappily is rare among the 
present-day American novelists. He is doing for 
America precisely the work which we HAMLIN 
GARLAND would have done and which his early 
Roads, Jason Edwards, A 


«works—M ain-Travelled 
Spoil of Office and A Member of the Third House— 
led us confidently to expect he would do. But Mr. 
Put.uirs is as felicitous an essayist and journalist 
as he is a novelist. Soe much are his writings in 


demand that he is one of the <“-_ * of the 


you essayists of America to-day. paper 
this issue of Tue Arena will be read with deep 
interest. It is, we think, a remarkably accurate 
pen-picture of conditions as they obtain in Europe, 
and ially in ce, and an irable sum- 
mary of the attitude of the Utopian socialists, who in 
this case are the most practical members of the 
present-day school of socialism. In our December 
issue the eminent Secretary of Labor of New Zea- 
land presented a pen-picture of how New Zealand 
was solving the question of popular government. 
In the January issue the Honorable J. Henniker 
HEATON, a prominent member of Parliament and 
England had succesfully introduced postal saving 
su ully introduced postal sa 
ae Our Febru issue contained a full, 
authoritiatve and lucid description of how the 
Scandinavian nations had solved the liquor problem. 
And in this issue the p s made along practical 
lines by the French socialists under M. Jaures is 
admirably portrayed. 

A Well-Known Educator on Divorce: This month 
we publish our third paper on divorce. In January 
the question was discussed from the orthodox point- 
of-view. In February it was examined in the light 
of psychology and history; and in this issue 
fessor Hawn presents s if another view of the issue, 
bringing forward a number of fundamental facts 
that are rarely noticed by superficial writers who 
are more swayed by misleading shibboleths, preju- 
dice and emotionalism than by reason or a compre- 
hension of the wider issues involved. We 
for this paper the thoughtful consideration which a 
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frank discussion from an able and conscientious 
thinker challenges. 


Codperation in Great Britain: In this issue our 
international paper is on the rise, growth and 
t status of the codperative movement in Great 
Britain. a * the first of our 7 bs 
papers dealing with codperation in various lan 
and under p Bae phases. Mr. Gray is the 
General of the Codperative Union of 
Great Britain and is the masterful head of that 
great economic movement, which to-day owns and 
operates many of the largest factories, mills, shops 
and stores in England and Scotland, which owns 
and operates a fleet of ocean steamers, and which 
pee my divides over forty-five million dollars 
among the codperators. We believe that the co- 
operative movement holds the promise of a ul, 
rational and equitable adjustment of the great 
economic problem of the day, so soon as the govern- 
ments are wise enough to take over all public 
utilities, which have proved the parent of natior 
state and municipal corruption, of fraud, unjust 
discriminations and extortion, and the breeder of 
unholy trusts, corporations and monopolies which 
to-day more than almost anything else threaten the 
very integrity of free institutions. 

Gerhart Hauptmann and His Social Ideals: In 
this issue we publish the second paper in Professor 
ARCHIBALD HeNDERSON’s series of criticisms on the 
work and ideals of the greatest present-day dra- 
matists of the Old World. Mr. Henperson’s 
criticism of Ipsen and his message was very favor- 
ably received throughout the country. He is un- 

uestionably one of the most discriminating 

sympathetic critics of those great, 
modern dramatists whose works have created a 
storm of criticism only second to that which greeted 
the romantist school of ic com in the 
first half of the last century. This series of papers 
will prove of t value to the general reader and 
will in no degree broaden his culture. 


The Nevada Referendum Victory: This month . 
we give our readers an in ing account of the 
constitutional victory for Direct-Legislation recently 
won in Nevada. In our judgment there is no issue 
— the American people day so eo that 
of Direct-Legislation, and it is the purpose of THe 
Arena from month to month to anon the various 
phases of this question and also to record every 
notable victory gained and advance step taken. 


Mr. may Madonna: This month we give 
our readers second full-page pi i 
American Art series, representing importan 

from foremost New World sculptors, painters and 
cartoonists. In this Madonna we have i 
more than an exquisite concept in marble. It is 
essentially the type of twentieth-century woman- 





